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A surgical patient in our Hospital in the Congo, it is his opportunity 


to receive the Gospel of “Good News,” it may be the only one. 
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“Good Will Toward Men” 


Sunday evening, December second, Rev. 
V. J. Sprunger and I had dinner with M. 
and Mme. Cabieux in their home in Matadi. 
M. Cabieux had been a responsible govern- 
ment cfficial in the Mukedi district for 
twelve years so he knew our Mukedi mis- 
sionaries well. Now he is inspector of ex- 
ports at the port of Matadi. We arrived in 
Matadi Thursday and there were no rooms 
available at the Swedish Mission or any ho- 
tel. Miss Anna Liechty was permitted to go 
aboard the Vinkt, which was to take her 
to New York in a few days, and we were 
given a rcom in another steamship. The 
next morning Mr. Sprunger and I were 
walking up a hill to Otraco offices when we 
met Mr. Cabieux in his car. He pulled to 
the side of the street and I was soon aware 
that two old friends had met as Mr. Sprung- 
er and M. Cabieux were soon talking and 
laughing in French. Mr. Sprunger told 
him of our desire to get our passengers and 
baggage off the Lindi so we could start 
back to Mukedi which is a hard four days’ 
travel. “CCome to my office at nine o’clock 
tomorrow and [ shall help you.” The next 
morning M. Cabieux accompanied us to an 
official of Otraco, the freight forwarders of 


Congo, and then to an Cfficial of Agence 
Maritime International, the steamship com- 
pany. As a result the Lindi will dock at 
Boma, the port down the Congo river, so 
we can unload our two trucks, baggage and 
the Janz family. Otherwise, we would have 
many days to wait because the port of 
Matadi is so busy. Then M. Cabieux in- 
vited us to his house Sunday evening. 


At five o’clock M. and Mme. Cabieux 
drove up to the Swedish Mission home in 
their automobile. Rev. and Mrs. Aldine in- 
vited us ali to the veranda for coca cola. 
The conversation was in French but first 
one and then another interpreted for me 
and it was an unforgettable experience for 
me! to hear these Protestant missionaries 
and this government official of the Catholic 
faith converse, in mutual admiration, about 
experiences in Congo. At the home of the 
Cabieux’ we were not offered smokes or 
drinks as is the custom here. Mr. Sprunger 
was asked to offer thanks to God before 
the meal and during a pleasant evening of 
visiting about C.I.M. missionaries and others 
and, about the problems and possibilities of 
Congo, I was made to think of the Angel’s 


(Continued on page 4) 
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HEADQUARTERS NEWS 


Paul :Keidel is struggling with whooping 
cough. One of the “shots” he missed. 


3k ak 


The Bertsches and Jantzen’s spent some 
time at Lake Madimzpe early in December. 


* Bo * 


Twelve students graduated from C.A.P. 
school in appropriate exercises at Charles- 
ville, October 29. Eighty boys received cer- 
tificates from the fifth grade. 


* * 


Miss Anna Liechty. who was in charge of 
the C.A.P. and primary schools at Charles- 
ville left for her first furlough, Nov. 19. 


% * * 


The V. J. Sprunger family plan to va- 
cation at the Lake following the field con- 
ference. 


* * * 


Misses Anna and Tina Quiring and Erma 
Birky will also vacation at Madimape after 
Conference. 


* * 


November second marked the date when 
short wave communication was started on 
C.I.M. fields. Three stations, Mutena, Ny- 
anga and Mukedi are equipped with to send 
and receive messages. The other stations 
can listen in on. the'r radios. Electric 
power is needed for Charlesville, Tshikapa 
and Banga before they can broadcast. Mis- 
sionary Levi Keidel made these sets and 
took them along. 


* 


Board secretary Driver and field secretary 
Sprunger transacted business for the mis- 
sion in Leopoldville and Matadi, November 
29 to December 6. 


% * 


Rev. V. J. Sprunger brought the morning 
message to the large African congregation 
of the Swedish Mission in Matadi, Sunday, 
December 2. 

Board secretary broadcasted a message 
over the Government public address system 
in the port city of Matadi, Sunday P. M., 
December 2. 


The. missionaries in Brussels enjoyed 
Thanksgiving dinner together with board 
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secretary, Driver, at the Waldo Harder 

apartment Tuesday evening, November 24th. 
% ok * 

Outstation teachers and pastors of the 

Nyanga area met on the station, December 
17 to 23 if plans carried. 


“GOOD WILL TOWARD MEN” 
(Continued from page 3) 
message on the first Christmas Eve, “Glory 
to God in the highest, on earth peace, and 
good will toward men.’ Here before me 
was a real example of. the faithful and 
Christian witness of the Gospel Message 
producing “Good will toward men.” When 
Wendel Wilkie made his journey around 
the world he wrote that he was amazed at 
the reservoir of good will missionaries had 
created around the world. After all it is 
a natural product of the faithful presenta- 
tion of Jesus to the world. At His birth 
the angels announced from heaven that he 
would bring “Good will toward men.” 
—H. A. Driver. 


WE HAVE THE COMMAND 

Someone in China asked John W. Foster, 
“What right have you Christians to come 
over here and bother these poor people with 
your religion?” 

Mr. Foster, who was called a Christian 
statesman, replied: “It is the right to give to 
others something that is too good to keep.” 

We know that missions mean not only the 
right to take the Gospel to all who need it 
but the obligation to do so. 

If a large family is starving and someone 
gives a great basket of food to one boy for 
for the family, and if that boy eats all he can 
hold and then hides the rest under a bridge — 
for his pleasure on future visits, we think 
him too bad and selfish for words. 

Well, the Lord has given to us the Bread of 
Life and the Water of Life—given not for 
our sakes only but given to us for all the 
family—for all the human family. Too bad 
if we take this Gospel and all its by-products 
and use these upon ourselves, forgetting the 
world “that lieth in darkness” and privation. 

We have no choice. We have the com- 
mand: “Go ye into all the world, and preach 
the gospel to every creature.” 

—From The Christian Digest. 
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NEWSY NEWS FROM ONE OF OUR NEW 
STATIONS IN THE CONGO 
Cc. I. M. Banga Station 
Dear Christian Friends: — 

“Thy word is a lamp unto my feet and 
a light to my path.” Psalm 119:105. This 
was our motto and standard in this itinerat- 
ing trip in the Basongo territory. 

Sit back in your chair and relax and go 
with me in your mind as we take a short 
trip into the: H. C. B. Camps of Basonga 
and Barbanta. The half ton panel was 
loaded down pretty much with beds, bed- 
ding, chop box, Bibles and other Christian 
literature as we said gocdbye to the chil- 
dren and Ernie at 12:30 Friday noon, July 
20th, and we were on our way. We had 
planned to reach Basonga that same night, 
but too many stops had to be made by hold- 
ing several meetings, selling Christian liter- 
ature and talking over Plavers (problems). 
We made our first stop for the night at a 
wayside hotel (houses built for the govern- 
ment men to rest in when they collect taxes 
and etc. from the natives), about 2/3 of 
the way to Basongo. 

Everywhere we stopped we encouraged 
and asked our Christians to buy a Bible or 
New Testament. That night we arrived at 
the overseer’s house at Basonga 5:30. We 
found his front room O. K. for a place to 
stay so we made that our headquarters 


while we made the visits to camps and 
villagers around about, 
News spread among the Christians that 


we had at last come. Our trip had been 
planned for July 10th but various things 
had come up from time to time to delay it 
until July 20th. The Christians were very 
glad to see us and came to give their greet- 
ings to us early Sunday morning. Russell 
gave the morning message at the Basonga 
church with 125 present. 


About 3:30 we started on our first trip 
into one of the H.C.B. Camps. There are 
22 camps with the entire population of 7000 
natives that are employed in the harvest of 
the palmnut, taking care of the trees and 
making the oil. After making a short visit 
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to the government official we went to see 
the director of the H.C.B. camps. He gave 
us permission to visit the camps and hold 
services. It was sun down before we really 
headed our way to cne of the camps. 


As twilight comes quickly in the Congo 
it was dark before we reached our destina- 
tion. The people were called together, the 
folding organ pulled out of the car, and the 
service began. During the meeting it was 
mentioned that we would like to: have 
every Christian buy a Bible or New Testa- 
ment and told them of our other Christian 
literature such as Catechism, Way of Sal- 
vation and individual Gospels both in 
French and the native language. There were 
a number of Catholics at this meeting and 
several of them bought French Gospels. 
Also quite a number of Bibles and etc. 
were sold to the people that were interest- 
ed in Protestantism. 


Monday in the morning we visited with 
some of the white men that have charge of 
a store at the water front. The wife had 
a beautiful flower and vegetable garden and 
was very generous in giving me fresh 
vegetables and different flower seeds for 
Banga. At 2:00 I gave a Bible lesson to 
the school children after which we started 
on another visit to one of the camps. ‘The 
houses in these camps are built by the ccm- 
pany with bricks and good tile or iron roofs, 
but are quite close together. The people 
have no place to make their fields except 
several miles away outside the camp. 
Around the camps are groves or acres upon 
acres of palm trees. The people are not al- 
lowed to gather any of the palmnuts for 
their own use but must buy the oil from 
the company itself. In each camp is a 
store put there by the company where the 
people can buy their food supply and most 
all of the money they earn goes into this 
store to buy food to keep alive. Many of 
these people have not left the camps since 
they arrived which may be twenty to thirty 
years already and to a native that likes to 
roam about it seems like bondage. 


Tuesday and Wednesday we left for the 
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camps rather early in the afternoon so were 
able to have three meetings (each one in 
a different camp), and at each last camp 
we showed slides on the life of Christ. The 
people seemed eager to buy Christian litera- 
ture and as a whole were very attentive in 
the meetings and were glad to see us. [n 
almost every camp we met some school boys 
who had been to school at Charlesville dur- 
ing our time of service there, and they 
seemed so glad to see us again and we 
likewise them. In each meeting we told 
the. Christians and those that would be 
ready for baptism to be at the Basonga 
church Thursday and Friday. 


Thursday we thought we could make a 
short business trip to Port Francqui, then 
in the late afterncon have baptism and 
communion at a certain village about 35 
miles from Basonga where a number of the 
people gathered together from the outlying 
villages to wait for us. We crossed the 
river to Port Francqui side in fifteen min- 
utes by a ferry that was motor driven and 
thought how fortunate we were in being 
able to crcss that fast as before when they 
paddled the ferry across it would take an 
hour to cross and two hours to go back. 
We were through at Port Francqui in record 
time and down at the water’s edge again 
by 2:00, but found the motor had broken 
in the meantime on the other ferry so had 
to wait an hour for the paddle ferry to 


come back from the other side. Just as 
we were pulling away again from _ shore 
another truck came down to the  waier's 


edge so the ferry went back again to take 
it on also. Our truck had to be shoved 
over by the natives and the other trucix 
drove on besides ours. Well by 6:00 we 
were on the other side ready to be on our 
way. It was a test of patience to know 
that couple hundred people would be wait- 
ing on you, but still you could do nothing 
about it to hurry the speed of the trip. 
Such is traveling in Congo. You must learn 
to take things as they ccme here if you 
want to stay any length of time. 


The village was still 40 kil. from there 
sc it was well after dark when we arrived 
and were able to start the meeting. Never- 
theless the people did not seem too weary 
from waiting so long and seemed very glad 
to see us. At this service 64 were baptized 
and 160 received communion, and a goodly 
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number of Bibles and New Testaments 
were bought. On the way home we stcpped 
at another village for a short service ar- 
riving home about 12:30 ready to crawl into 
our cots and rest. 

Friday morning we were awakened quite 
early by a large number of people that had 
come in from the camps the afternoon be- 
fore and as the morning progressed many 
more arrived. They were all anxious to 
say hello to us and even when we came in 
the night before a group met us at the car 
to sing us a song before we retired. After 
breakfast the 83 candidates marched down 
to the river (2 kil. away) singing songs of 
praises as they went. After a short service 
one by one was immersed by Russell after 
which they all marched back to the church 
again. After a change of clothing (by the 
candidates) and dinner, the communion ta- 
ble was put in order and the afternoon 
service started which consisted of the fol- 
lowing: A short sermon by Russell, spe- 
cial songs, dedication of six children and 
a native wedding. Soon afterwards the 
people started to go back again to the camps 
and by night only a few were left to see 
the slides. During this entire trip we came 
in contact with 2552 people and sold over 
250 Bibles and New Testaments. 


Early the next morning we gathered our 
things together and having prayer with the 
teachers and overseers we were once again 
homeward bound. Six o’clock Saturday 
evening found us driving up to our humble 
Banga home with the children eagerly 
awaiting our return with outstretched arms 
and happy faces. 


We found many Babes in Christ on this 
trip, and much opposition from Catholics, 
and we covet your prayers on their behalf 
that no matter what comes up they will 
remain true to our Lord and Master until 
he comes to gather His loved ones home. 
We do not find time to write to each one 
cf you individually, but want you to feel 
this letter is for all our dear friends and 
co-workers that are meeting us daily at the 
throne of Grace. We would appreciate 
hearing from a number of you from time 
to time. 

Remembering your efforts and prayers 
and meeting you daily at the feet of Jesus, 
we remain, Yours in Christ for the Congo, 

Helen and Russell Schnell. 
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TRAVELING INTO THE DISTRICT. 
Mutena Station 
Octcber 29, 1951 


Dear Readers of the Messenger: 


September 22 was the day we had plan- 
ned to begin our itinerary which lasted for 
about three weeks. After having the trailer 
all packed with food, clothing, two camping 
cots, mosquito nets, two drums of gasoline 
for the car, cooking utensils, gas lantern 
end boiled drinking water, etc., we began 
our long jcurney through African jungles 
and bush country. 


We had services in many diamond mining 
camps where there are as many as_ 10,000 
people in one camp. They are hungry for 
the Gospel and many accepted Christ as 
their Saviour. Leona took care of the many 
who were in dire need of medical help 
while I sold Bibles and other Christian 
literature, after the services. Thus, we went 
from place to place with the “Good News” 
of Salvation. 


Traveling in the Congo is usually inter- 
esting and sometimes a bit trying and this 
itinerary trip was no exception. The gas- 
oline we order out here in 55 gallon drums 
usually has some water, dirt or other for- 
eign matters mixed in with it. These in- 
gredients do not agree with the digestive 
system of our Ford, so it just stopped, 
where it was, with all its cargo. After 
cleaning out the fuel system and giving it 
a “hypo” by means of tire pump, the ma- 
chine commenced to manipulate again. Soon 
the path became narrower and narrower 
till there was only a foot path left in the 
Ofter the sand is loose and the car 
gets stuck. When the natives hear it they 
come running from all directions. After 20 
or 30 Africans start pushing, and they all 
push in unison, while one leads: in the 
rhythm when to push, the car usually gets 
out quite easily. And so we travel on and 
on, pushing deeper and deeper into the 
jungles and bush country of Africa. 


grass. 


The place where we stayed the first night 
was about 100 miles from Mutena. Here we 
have an out-station evangelist. Upon our 
arrival they removed all the chickens, ducks, 
rabbits and other livestock out of their 
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house, for they all are a part of the house- 
hold, and offered us their mud and stick 
house, which was the best they had, and 
we kindly accepted their gracious offer. 
These houses have grass roofs and most of 
the time the grass is infested with lice, 
bed bugs, great big healthy cockroaches, 2 
to 3 inches long, while rats, mice and ants 
monopolize the dirt floor. Our mosquito 
net serves as a partial protection from these 
insects. At this place there are many lions 
which come from the forests at night, to 
eat sheep and goats and even break into 
houses and eat people, so it is well to have 
a loaded rifle within reach of your cot. 
At every window and door we see black 
faces with curious eyes watching the queer 
white man, how he eats and lives. If we 
shut the shutters cf the windows and close 
the doors, they peek through the big and 
numerous cracks, so our privacy is quite 
limited. After having several serv ces here 
and in the diamond mining camps near here, 
we moved on to our next out-station village 
where we have an evangelist. Fourteen 
times we crossed rivers by means of ferries 
because there are very few bridges. These 
ferries are often in bad condition and the 
boats leak so scmeone must scoop the water 
out with a gourd while we cross the surg- 


But again the Lord has granted 


ing river. 
In all we 


us a safe crossing at each river. 
traveled over 900 miles and had 55 services. 
Many souls accepted Christ. We tested 
many candidates for baptism who had ac- 
cepted Christ sometime ago and have com- 
pleted the course in Bible instruction, and 
to the teaching of God’s Word, we believe 
are now eligible fcr baptism. 


Pray for these new converts! Many, if 
not all of them, will face severe persecu- 
tion from their heathen tribes and chiefs 
as well as kin folk. Pray also for more 
native evangelists. Our hearts were touch- 
ed as we passed through village after village 
without a single witness for Christ. Pray 
for us missionaries, that we may ever be 
faithful to this large trust of never dying 
souls, entrusted to us. Thank ycu for your 
prayers in the past, and may God richly 
bless you as we labor together winning 
precious souls for Jesus. 


His to reach Africa’s lost ones, 
Leona and Samuel Entz. 
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PLANS—BUT?? 
Mutena Station 
November 29, 1951 


Dear Friends, . 

I had my day planned but very little that 
I had planned was. destined to be ac- 
complished. Right after breakfast the cook 
said to me, “Can you take good pictures at 
about nine o’clock or nine-thirty?” 


I replied, “Sure that is the best time for 
pictures,” and wondered whose picture he 
thought I ought to take now. As a rule I 
am not ready to respond so eagerly to the 
many requests that come from natives to 
have their pictures taken, but I was ready 
to drop everything for this suggestion. He 
informed me that they were letting the 
boys who had been in_ the circumcision 
camp a few miles up the road out that day 
and that mid-morning there would be a 
big celebration with dancing and costumes. 


I had heard of these rites but never hoped 
to see them as I didn’t expect them so near 
the mission. Towards nine o’clock several 
of us took our bikes and our cameras, and 
started for the village. Everything was 
quiet and we began to wonder if we should 
have waited a bit as they might not go 
on with the performance if the white peo- 
ple appeared on the scene. But this was 
not the case. Just as we reached the edge 
of the village, the drums gave the call to 
action. The folks were lined up on two 
sides. Branches of trees had been tied to 
posts that were stuck in the ground in such 
a way as to keep the people back and give 
the dancers room to perform. Everyone 
was dressed in their holiday best. Many 
had come with gifts. There were chickens 
and ducks. There were the sort of things 
one can buy in the native stores — cloth, 
brightly colored beads, head cloths, and en- 
amelware pans. The smell of native liquor, 
tobacco, and burned up gun powder were 
in the air. At the head of the center path 
squatting in a circle were the boys who 
had been released from the camp only that 
morning. Their grass skirts and _ bodies 
smeared up with paint were partially hid- 
den under a blue and white striped cloth. 


For three months they had not been al- 
lowed to return to their homes or to see 
their mothers or any other wcman or even 
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any of their young friends who had not yet 
had this experience that was to make them 
elig.ble for young manhood. Each had his 
caretaker and had to eat and sleep out in 
the high grass. They were taught the 
traditions of their tribe and many heathen 
customs that they needed to know to be 
considered grown-up. Some of them had 
been taken out of class on the station in 
the middle of the year. Our pleading to 
convince the fathers they must come _ to 
class had been in vain. The boys had stayed 
and now they were being released. 


Pretty soon the drums started up and the 
blue and white cloth was removed. There 
was an answer from the circle of boys 
crouched there on the ground. Another 
call from the drums and the boys answered 
again with their unchanged boyish voices 
pitched just a little higher. Pretty soon 
they were on their feet and the dancing 
began. No sooner had it started than the 
relatives broke through the fence and came 
near to put coins in the hats of the boys 
whom they had not seen for so long. But 
the coins did not stay in the hats long. The 
mother or some other member of the fam- 
ily was right there to gather all the gifts 
quickly as they dropped into the hat. Every- 
one was very happy with the sort of hap- 
piness one sees at a carnival. But the kind 
that brings peace that passes understanding 
was absent. Most of the faces I saw were 
never seen at our church services. Some of 
our Christians, however, were there. The 
whole affair seemed disgusting but we 
stayed until high noon pushing in and out 
among a crowd of excited smelly people 
trying to get some good p‘ctures. We were 
thankful that those who stepped on our 
toes were not wearing shoes. 


The dancing and the giving of gifts along 
with the corresponding grabbing of gifts 
by members of the family kept up for some- 
time. The only thing that gave variety to 
the program was when two members of 
the family would start an argument because 
both tried to retrieve the francs from the 
hat at the same time. Then a mother would 
come along and because of her great de- 
light in seeing her son after his long stay 
in the high grass would held a live chicken 
over his head, twist off its head and sprinkle 
a few drops of blood on his head and then 
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-come off through the crowd with a bleed- 
ing, struggling chicken that would later be 
eaten by the caretakers and the chiefs. The 
father showed his happiness by coming with 
his big shot gun and after laying the barrel 
against the body of his son go off to the 
side of the crowd and shoot. Once the 
“mukishi,” that queerly dressed and masqued 
creature that is supposed to come up out 
of the ground but begs for salt and soap 
and francs and other things that’ earthly 
creatures need, appeared among the boys. 
What his role had been the past mcnth as 
far as the boys were concerned, I am not 
sure, but evidently he had played no small 
part in imparting to them the secrets which 
they had learned. It appeared that he got 
good pay for his services. ~ 


The sun light overhead got quite unbear- 
able. When it appeared that nothing else 
was to take place and it was evident that 
the dancers were nearly worn out, we start- 
ed for the mission station. Today they 
danced and rejoiced with their friends and 
families. Tonight they were to sleep out- 
doors. Then tomorrow they could go _ to 
bathe and after that receive clothes to take 
the place of their full skirts and grotesquely 
decorated hats. A feed would be waiting 
for them and then they would be considered 
full-fledged members of the tribe. 


One father when he was approached on 
the subject of the necessity of his boy re- 
maining in school and learning profitable 
things replied, ‘Unless my son follows all 
these affairs prescribed by his forefathers, he 
is no longer my son.” 


This is another chain of the powers of 
darkness which only the teaching of the 
Word of God and the power of the Holy 
Spirit can break asunder. As I rode home 
under the hot tropical sun, here and there 
meeting someone on the road and greeting 
them or calling to those sitting lazily in 
villages that I passed, this prayer ascended 
from my heart, “Lord Jesus, that thy Word 
might find entrance in the hearts of these 
people!” 


Will you join in this prayer? 
Sincerely, 


Lodema Short. 
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LA LIBRAIRIE EVANGELIQUE AU 
CONGO 


An outstanding accomplishment of the 
united effort of Protestant Missions in Con- 
go is the printing establishment known as 
L.E.C.O. and located in Leopoldville. The 
Congo Inland Mission holds five shares of 
$1000.00 each in this worthy enterprise. 
Since 1940 the print shop as well as the 
large bookstore in the front of the building 
has been managed and directed by Dr. and 
Mrs. George Carpenter of the American 
Baptist Mission. Four years ago Mr. B. A. 
Ogren left his own print shop at Lockport, 
Illinois, moved to Leopoldville with his 
family and has performed a fine service in 
the press rooms and with the layout and de- 
sign work. Our own Rev. A. D. Graber is 
one of the directors. 


Work has been done in ten languages and 
the flexibility of the plant will make it pos- 
sible to include many more. Five periodi- 
cals are published at present and: books 
printed include hymnals, primers and ele- 
mentary readers, illustrated story books, 
catechisms, French courses, a hygiene book, 
a book of Old Testament selections and a 
Gospel of Luke. A large volume of station- 
ery, certificates, hospital records and school 
forms have been run off for various mis- 
sions besides all the printing. 


Mr. Ogren has accomplished wonders in 
selecting and training this working force of 
35 Africans some of whom operate highly 
complex machines with accuracy and skill. 
The entire impact of L.E.C.O. on Protestant 
Christianity in Africa will never be _ cal- 
culated in this world. With the African 
eager for learning and information and 
many of them becoming literate, L.E.C.O. 
has given wings to the opportunities of mak- 
ing Christ known and advertising the work 
of Missions. 


H. A. Driver. 


A garden is a lovely thing; 
But gardens are not made 

By saying—Oh, how beautiful!— 
And sitting in the shade. 
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Operating Room in Hospital at Mukedi 


HERE AT MUKEDI 

These days Mukedi school students are 
wondering over the station paths with a 
note-book clasped in one hand and mum- 
bling to themselves. Yes, it is time for the 
closing of school once again. Pupils and 
teachers alike, are looking forward to a 
few weeks of vacation away from the usual 
routine. Truly the school year goes fest 
and sometimes we wonder what has been 
accomplished for the Lord during these 
daily classes. Only eternity will tell. ; 

We were glad to welcome little Bradley 
Dean Graber, son of Mr. and Mrs. Harold 
Graber of Charlesville into the C.I.M. ranks. 
He was born here at the Mukedi hospital 
on October 3rd; incidentally on his mother’s 
birthday! 

During the 2nd week in October adding 
machines and pencils were clicking away 
into the night as Mr. Enns, Mr. Schnell and 
Mr Bertsche audited the C.I.M. books. 

Although Mukedi is high on. a hill, we 
are not necessarily “on top” of everything. 
Mrs. Alvera Rempel has not been enjoying 
the best of health recently. In September, 
Judy Schwartz was: operated on for appen- 





dicitis by her mother and father. Just this 
week lightning struck on our station near 
the Bertsche home. Not long ago a huge 
wind storm came and blew sheets of metal 
roofing off the new hospital ward. Also it 
blew the roof off a large store house and 
put most of our temporary school buildings 
flat on the ground. Mr. Rempel and work 
crews are just now putting them. into a 
usable condition once again. In between 
times we are preparing to entertain the 
C.LM. annual conference in December. 

Never-the-less, the work is going forward. 
Not by might, nor by power, but by God’s 
Spirit. We praise the Lord for recent con- 
fessions of faith and recent baptisms here 
at Mukedi. This above all is the true JOY 
in the work. 


I BELIEVE IN MISSIONS 

Because the greatest mission ever known 
was when God sent His only begotten Son 
into the world to save it. 

Because the world will never be brought 
to Christ until men bring Christ to the world. 

Because Jesus Himself taught us that mis- 
sions was the only way to make disciples. 

Because I am a disobedient lover of Je- 
sus if I do not obey His command when He 
says, “Go.” 

Because if salvation means everything to 
me, I cannot be happy unless I share it 
with others. 

Because a Christian who does not believe 
in missions always gets narrow and loses 
his world-vision. 

Because the missionary spirit is the greet- 
est hope of the world in its present histori- 
cal crisis—From The Christian Digest. 





eS : Ss 
Triplets, about 6 mo. old. Could you 
love them? 
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A TRINITY OF CENTRAL THEMES 
By Dr. Milo A. Rediger 
We are more likely to keep our bearings 
and a proper perspective if we stay by the 
great themes of the gospel. This does not 
imply that the details are of lesser impor- 
tance, but they are always better under- 
stood if they are seen in the context of the 
great and central truths. There is a trinity 
of central themes of which all gospel truths 
are implications and ramifications. 


The one central historical fact—the 
Resurrection. 

It is the resurrection, and what it im- 
plies, that lies at the core of the gospel, 
as well as at the center of every believer’s 
experience. This is the fact which those 
who would identify Jesus Christ with a list 
of other great teachers and founders of 
religions cannot explain, for in it lies the 
difference between Him and the others. It 
is the clinching fact of all that He taught 
and did, and the verifying fact of His earth- 
ly mission. It identifies Him as the Son of 
God, for it demonstrates His power over the 
death which overpowers ali other men. 

The men who followed Him during His 
earthly ministry, who learned at His feet 
and profited by His miracles, wavered in 
their faith until they were convinced that 
He had risen from the dead. At times they 
seemed sure that He was the Messiah they 
had long expected, and yet they were not 
wholly convinced. He rebuked them for 
their little faith and plead with them to 
believe in Him for the very works’ sake. 
At times they would have died with or for 
Him, and at other times they forsook Him 
and fled. Especially were they doubtful and 
discouraged when they saw Him condemned, 
crucified and buried. ‘But we had hoped 
that He was the one to redeem Israel,” they 
said. 


But when He had again appeared to them 
en enough occasions to convince them that 
it was truly He, the same one who had died 
and was buried, and that He was truly risen 
from the dead, their faith was established. 





MESSENGER PULPIT 


death, which was the result of sin. 


{ 





DR. MILO REDIGER, Dubuque, Ifa. 


Now they waited in confidence for the 
promise of the Father, and when the Holy 
Spirit came, they went into the streets of 
Jerusalem, and ultimately into all the earth. 
to declare a message cf good news. Other 
men had come and gone, declaring them- 
selves for a time to be “some great one,” 
but they had passed on as other men with- 
out conquering the basic human problem— 
Now, 
however, the disciples had a victorious mes- 
sage to proclaim—this Jesus, who was cru- 
cified, rose again from the dead and has be- 
come the Savior of all men. 

Of course, the resurrection presupposes 
the crucifixion as well as other earlier sig- 
nificant events, but in a very real sense 
it is the central fact in history from which 
hope and faith and love radiate through all 
time throughout the earth. 

The one central doctrine—Redemption. 

Death, the result of sin, is a universal 
doom from which the gospel of Jesus 

(Continued on page 20) 
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Of a Missionary Veranda 

In Congo, the missionary versnda is mcre 
than a porch on a house—it is by turns a 
court room; a market; a class room, a 
council chamber; a dispensary; a consulta- 
tion room; a marital problem bureau; a 
loan office; an employment agency; an in- 
formation desk; a prayer room; a_ lecture 
hall and headquarters for various and sun- 
dry other activities. You may sometimes 
ask yourselves: ‘Just why should a mis- 
sionary’s life be so particularly busy? Just 
what is there that takes so much of his 
time? He spends about as much time eat- 
ing and sleeping as anyone else; he has 
duties in the school room, the home and 
the church as do we all. What is there that 
takes so much more of his time? Why 
should he be so busy?” 


One of the major reasons for this is: The 
African. You folks in “pootoo” (America), 
if you have a toothache, you head for the 
nearest dentist. If you are sick, you either go 
to or call the doctor. If an electrical cir- 
cuit goes haywire, you contact an electrician. 
If the plumbing springs a leak, it’s the 
plumber who gets a call. If a sill goes bad 
in the barn, a trip to the lumber yard is in 
order. If the cows aren’t doing like they 
ought, you get the veterinary on the phone. 
If the Ford is using oil, the garage man is 
due for some business. If that serge suit 
is getting a little shiny in spots, you make 
a trip to Bloomington, Toledo, Lima or 
Hutchinson. 


But in Congo, things work a bit differ- 
ently. It is the missionary veranda that is 
the clearing house for all the African needs 
and problems. If a Congo mother has a 
sick baby in the middle of the night, she 
says to herself, “Nguya ku mbalanda” — 
(I’m going to the veranda.) The doctor or 
nurse gets up; it may be a cold, a tummy 
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ache, malaria or small pox. A Congo couple 
has gotten into an argument. The wife has 
insulted the husband; the husband has 
kicked over her cooking pot putting out the 
fire; the wife has thrown a piece of fire 
wocd at him and he in turn has admin- 
istered, a couple of energetic slaps. Then 
one or the other decides he’s going to the 
veranda and place the dispute in the hands 
of “higher authority”! 


A village workman has a bicycle but one 
tire won’t stay up. He pumps and pumps 
but always it is flat. Presently there is a 
loud cough at the missionary’s verenda. He 
has come for help to the all-wise white 
man. (In Congo, there being no dcorbells 
or door knockers, the accepted fashion of 
announcing one’s arrival to those within is 
to cough a couple of times or clear one’s 
throat vigorously. If the caller has come 
on urgent business and the missionary is 
slow to make his appearance, the slight cold 
rapidly goes through progressive stages of 
congestion, the coughs becoming increasing- 
ly deep seated end explosive! For a new 
missionary especially, it seems that there 
are a lot of colds in Congo!) 


Let’s have a look at some other typical 
veranda callers. A student has bought a 
new book at the mission book shop but 
there are some new words in it. So, he 
goes to the veranda. A man has a _ nice 
fat pig he wants to sell, so he goes to the 
veranda. If the missionary has any in- 
tentions of buying in Congo style, he’d best 
lay aside his immediate duties or delegate 
the cook to go in his place. Such deals are 
not terminated quickly in Congo. The pos- 
sessor of the animal proceeds to point out 
all the outstanding qualities of his animal; 
its strength, size, fine color and its exces- 
sive fat, and then sets a price 3-500 francs 
higher than the sum he actually hopes to 
get. The prospective buyer, on the con- 
trary, proceeds to point out that it really is 
a very scrawny beast and hardly worth con- 
sideration, and thus makes an offer that is 
much lower than the price he expects he’ll 
eventually have to pay. Finally, several 
thousand words and many minutes later, a 
medium is struck somewhere between the 
two original offers and the seller goes off 
declaring that he has been unmercifully 
cheated and the buyer goes his way pro- 
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claiming the shameless way in which he 


has been fleeced! 


And again, an African is suspicious that 
someone else has stolen his turkey, so to 
the veranda he goes to tell his tale of 
woe and lcoking to the white man for suf- 
ficient wisdom to wind up the palaver sat- 
isfactorily—A note comes from an outstation 
teacher asking the missionary to come quick- 
ly; his baby is very ill—Some woman has 
insulted, the wife of one of our workmen, 
so he promptly ccmes with her to the ver- 
anda asking that she be properly scolded for 
her impertinence.—Others come with a 
snake skin, or a parrot, or a basket of wild 
plums asking for francs, salt or fish hooks 
in return—A group of village women stop 
noisily at the veranda. They’ve come to 
see the new white baby.—Another comes 
with a calabash full of eggs with the hope 
that he can trade them for an old shirt, old 
socks or an old pair of shoes. 


A group of youngsters come asking if 
they might please not have the ball and bat, 
promising energetically that they won’t play 
on the lawn.—A. young fellow comes declar- 
ing that his girl friend has already been in 
the girls’ compound a long time. What are 
we waiting on to marry them? 


The garden boy comes because the hoe 
handle is broken: (of course he doesn’t 
mention that he’d been trying to hoe out 
a stump with it). The wash jack says that 
he needs a new set of irons right away; the 
cook says that wood is wet and the table 
boy has torn his apron. Word comes from 
an outstation that the latest rain storm has 
flattened their village chapel and that the 
village chief is slow about: seeing that it 
gets re-built. Another outstation teacher 
asks for a new blackboard; another for 
chalk. Another asks what we are waiting 
on to come and visit him and his group of 
believers. Another sends a list of people 
who have recently accepted Christ as Sav- 
iour, which means new cards and new en- 
tries in the register. 


The assistant pastor comes sometimes with 
news and problems. This or that person 
has been seen with a gourd of palm wine. 
Another believer hasn’t been seen in church 
for several months. People are asking for 
baptism; when do we have our next com- 
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munion service? And could we possibly 
have a new grass roof on our kitchen? 
Then from time to time, there are those who 
come with downcast eyes and say, “I have 
a heavy heart; I have something I want to 
confess,” and it is with joy that other things 
are laid aside for a little while and time is 
given to talking to and dealing with a seek- 
ing heart. 


Many and varied are the visitors at the 
missionary’s veranda. Some come with tri- 
vials; some come with problems that in- 
volve the most basic principles of a mis- 
sionary program. All need attention; all 
take time; all invclve the needs and _ in- 
terests of a black person. That’s how much 
of our times goes. That’s one big reason 
for our being here. 


Of the Palm Tree 

One of the most widely utilized trees in 
the Mukedi area is the nut palm tree. First 
of all, it grows nut clusters ranging in 
weight from 15 to 30 pounds which are very 
rich in vegetable oil. The nuts are eaten 
raw or roasted and are often boiled and 
pressed for their oil content. 


The trunk is soft and pithy and has little 


value. However, the palm branches and 
leaves are put to scores of uses. For in- 
stance, palm branches are often cut and 


stripped of their wide, tough, evenly spaced 
leaves. These leaves are then overlapped 
side by side and sewn together. These sheets 
of sewn palm leaves are sometimes doubled 
and used on rcofs or overlapped and used 
on the sides of native huts. Sometimes a 
palm branch is cut; the main stem is trim- 
med to the desired length with the long 
palm leaves still attached. These are then 
interwoven and tied together and the re- 
sult is a neat, tough little basket which is 
serviceable until the palm leaves dry out 
and become brittle. Manioc, goats, pigs, 
dirt and all sorts of items are often trans- 
ported in such green, palm leaf containers. 
Or again, an African may want a broom in 
a hurry, so he again cuts a palm branch, 
trims down the stem to desired length, then 
cuts off all the palm leaves except a large 
tuft at the end. ‘These he trims into a 
square shape and his broom is ready for 
service. 


(Continued on page 15) 
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MINUTE MEDITATIONS 


Some Christian workers speak because 
they must say something, rather than .because 
they have something to say. 

a 

The Word of God is the only basis for our 

faith and practice. “Be ye doers.” 
* k * 

While it is true that the Son of God is the 
great “uniter” of men yet it is also true He is 
the great “Divider” of men. 

* +k * 

As you face the truth of the Word of God 
there is either “submission” or “rejection” 
in your life. 

* ne * 

There is a tremendous price attached to 
“follow me.” 

% * * 

If some people had to eat their own words, 
it would soon ruin their health. 

%* * %* 

Some people talk too much and say too 
little. 

If you have left a bridge or two behind 
you, get busy—burn those bridges: God is 
looking for men who cross the bridges into 
His territory, then who burn the bridges be- 
hind them. 

* * * 

Impression—expression = depression. 

o a Eo 

When God’s people have vision they en- 

joy service. 
+k * ok 

You may be in charge of others but are 

you in charge of yourself? 
* * * 

By our words we express what is on the 
inside. “Out of the abundance of the heart, 
the mouth speaketh.” 

+k + 

If you were the other person, would you 

like to be a friend of yours? 


* by * 
The Grace of God is individualistic al- 
together. 
* * bd 


As a body of believers, we draw certain 
dividing lines, for convenience sake, other 
than that, organization becomes cumbersome 
and a hinderance. 


What is the motive of doing what you are 
doing? 
* * * 
The very best of us are all too ignorant of 
our own needs. 
* * * 
You may possess great knowledge and yet 
possess very little wisdom. 
* * eK 
You may need to hurt someone BUT you 
need not injure them. 
* * % 
Have you learned to overwork personal 
pronouns? 
*e * * 
We ourselves are “so human” but the rest 
should be perfect. 
* * * 
Jacob was. a deceiver and reaped sorrow 
and sadness through his sons, all by his own 
doings. 


* * * 


Deeds are seeds and we reap what we sow. 
* k * 
Every one of us are planting our own fu- 
ture. 
* * ¥* 
God rewards every man by permitting him 
to reap his own harvest. 
+k * * 
Do you make your decisions upon what 
men want or what men need? 
* * ok 


The more things we do “as unto the Lord,” 

the richer will be our spiritual experience. 
* * * 

In these days we could easily be caught 
in the “throes of panic,” but “the future is 
as bright as the promises of God.” Can you 
claim them? 

* * * 

Will we yield to the desire and applause of 
men or “go all out” for the souls of lost 
and dying men? 

* * * 

How can we hope to maintain high stand- 
ards for ourselves, without’ developing an 
abundance of charity for others? 

* * * 


You may have the best of recipes but if 


you do not have the ingredients, they profit 
you nothing. 
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FOREIGN MISSIONS ARE EXPENSIVE 
(Continued from page 19) 


institute a campaign to raise funds for for- 
€ign missions. To a banker it does not make 
sense but preachers know it works. 


In a large Presbyterian church the pastor 
made an interesting analysis. He classified 
the members into two categories: those who 
pledged merely home support, i.e. local bud- 
get, and those who pledged toward both local 
budget and benevolences (foreign missions, 
etc.). He said the latter class, although 
pledged more heavily, paid their commit- 
ments to the local budget more faithfully in 
addition to their “regions beyond” commit- 
ments than did those who felt ‘there is 
plenty to do at home without sending our 
money elsewhere.” For this reason I believe 
the foreign and world-wide outreach of the 
church must continue to have a lerge empha- 
sis in any church that is spiritually alive 
and conscious of her central task of making 
the Gospel known to all the world. 


—J. D. Graber (from Gospel Herald). 


CONGO WAYSIDE GLIMPSES 
(Continued from page 13) 


Sometimes he trims off all the leaves and 
uses the remaining stems in’ building his 
grass house. These stems are also much 
used by the “young fry” for fishing poles. 
Once a palm branch is out, it dries rapidly. 
The thick, dry branch stems are often used 
as fire wood. 


The missionary appreciates the palm tree 
for the welcome shade it offers and for the 
touch of beauty it adds to a station. A 
couple of wide spreading palm trees sil- 
houetted against a tropical sun set is a 
scene that is not quickly forgotten. 


EXAMPLE 


A chaplain on the battlefield came to a 
man who was lying wounded on the ground. 


‘“Would you like me to read you something 
from this Book—the Bible?” he asked the 
soldier. 
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“T’m so thirsty,” replied the man, “I would 
rather have a drink of water.” 


As quickly as he could, the chaplain 


brought the water. 


Then the soldier asked, ‘Could you put 
something under my head?” 


The chaplain took off his light overcoat, 
rolled it, and placed it gently under the 
soldier’s head for a pillow. 


“Now,” said the soldier, “if I had some- 
thing over me... I’m very cold.” There was 
only one thing that the chaplain could do. 
He took off his own coat and spread it over 
the soldier. 


The wounded man looked up into his face 
and added feebly, “If there is anything in 
that Book in your hand that makes a man do 
for another what you have done for me, 
please read it to me.” 


IF 
“And Moses said unto God, Who am I, that 
I should go unto Pharaoh, and that I should 
bring forth the children of Israel out of 
Egypt?” (Exodus 3:11) 


Had Moses failed to go, had God 

Granted his prayer, there would have been 
For him no leadership to win; 

No pillared fire; no magic rod; 

No wonders in the land of Zin; 

No smiting of the sea; no tears 

Ecstatic shed ‘on Sinai steep; 

No Nebo, with a God to keep 

His burial; only forty years 

Of desert watching with his sheep. 


ONE FOOT IN THE DOOR 


A one-legged school teacher from Scotland 
came to J. Hudson to offer himself for serv- 
ice in China. 

‘Why do you, with anly one leg, think of 
going as a missionary: ’ asked Taylor. 

“T do not see those with two legs going, so 
I must,” replied George Scott. 


- He was accepted. 
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ALONG THE WAY TO AFRICA WITH C.I.M. SECRETARY 


Arthur, Martini and Larry Janz left Wau- 
seon with the Chevrolet Carry-all Sunday 
morning, Nov. 11th. I followed them on 
Tuesday bidding farewell to my loved ones 
about 2:30 A. M., starting out with the ton 
panel truck loaded to the roof with Janz’s 
baggage, and many supplies for the Mis- 
sion. There is a Royal typewriter with 
French characters for the office, 2000 sheets 
of ledger paper and a binder, a P. A. sys- 
tem, and a Pentron tape recorder and num- 
erous things and supplies for the mission- 
aries personally. 


We had made plans to meet at Menno 
Travel Service at Akron. I arrived at six 
p. m. and there was word that the Janz’ 
were visiting friends at Quakertown. By 
phone we planned to meet the next morn- 
ing at Rev. Walter McDowell’s in East 
Greenville and go on to New York from 
there. 


Tuesday night I went over the details of 
my trip with Arthur A. Voth of Menno 
Travel Service. Mr. Voth is carrying on a 
most courteous and helpful travel service. 
He surely knows the roads, waterways and 
airways of this world. Brother Orie O. 
Miller came in and tcld us of his travel 


plans for the winter which includes’. the 
C.I.M. field in February. 
Wednesday morning Rev. McDowell 


guided us to the road to New York at 
Allentown and on the way stopped at the 
M.B.C. Church to introduce us to Rev. 
Leslie Miller. His church was in the midst 
of a week’s missionary conference with 
speakers from thirty different Missions. We 
were asked to participate. I remarked that 
I must go to Philadelphia to find some mem- 
kers of the U.T.M. board. Rev. Miller stood 
in amazement and said, “Brother, God sent 
you here. I am the one you are looking 
for.” Leslie Miller served one term of 
nine years on the U.T.M. field and is now 
the authorized person, both by the missicn- 
aries and the board, to make arrangements 
for other administration for the U.T.M. 


We went on to New York and deposited 
our trucks and baggage at Pier 14 of the 
Belgian African lines, and took a taxi to 
the Prince George Hotel. Thursday we 
spent the day having our credentials check- 
ed in New York. I had forgotten to put 


one. 


Arthur’s release from the draft board in 
with his documents, so we had to ray for 
a telephone call to Omaha so the Official 
would feel authorized to write out another 
These matters are all time consuming 
and require patience and poise. The of- 
ficials of the S. S. company advised us to 
take all the baggage and trucks as personal 
baggage of Rev. Arthur Janz so it could 
quickly be claimed at Matadi. They also 
asked us to promise that someone would 
be at Matadi to drive the vehicles away. I 
promised. Since I am at Leopoldville I 
understand what they mean. There are 
five ships waiting in port at Matadi and 
several more at Lobito and Luandi to be 
unlcaded. There just is not enough dock 
space to store it, nor transportation to move 
it up country fast enough. Leo gives me 
the impression of a rip-roaring frontier city 
with acute growing pains. The Burckel on 
which we tried to get passage October 19th, 
is still out of port. If Janz’s had sailed on 
it they would have been aboard over six 
weeks and had been absent from home dur- 
ing the recent death and burial of Arthur's 
father. Truly when God putteth His sheep 
forth, He always goeth before. 


The Janz’ family spent Friday and Satur- 
day purchasing last minute things. I went 
to Allentown to confer with Rev. Leslie 
Miller regarding the U.T.M. I enjoyed a 
half day of fellowship and had the honcr 
of sharing time on the program with An- 
drew Telford and T. J. Bach and _ others. 
The African missionaries knew about the 
C.I.M. and several asked about those they 
knew personally. Saturday morning we 
took Janz’s cabin baggage to the Lindi and 
made plans for them to stay on board until 
she sails, possibly Monday, thus _ saving 
hotel and food expense. Dr. Emory Ross 
asked me to his office and a profitable and 
pleasant two hours were spent with him. I 
was happy to take some articles from his 
office to both Dr. Coxill and Dr. Ohrne- 
man. At eight o’clock I talked with my 
loved ones and said gcod-bye once again. 
God has created us wonderfully with feel- 
ings of love for those precious to us and 
with tears to comfort our hearts and help 
our sorrow turn to joy. 


Sunday morning the operator at the 
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. Prince George called and said, ‘Mr. Driver 
it is now six o’clock, the temperature out- 
side is 32°.” At 7:30 I found Arthur, Larry 
and Martini in the lobby ready to see me 
off from the International Airport. My lug- 
gage weighs 62% lbs., my ten pockets are 
bulging and Dr. Bowman’s two Leicas are 
hanging from my shoulder. At ten o’clock 
I boarded the Pan-American Strato Cruiser. 
The sun was shining, the air crisp and 
everything was perfect for the flight. We 
were permitted to go up front and be 
amazed at the instruments. The crew con- 
sists of four pilots, two mechanics, a navi- 
gator and two hostesses. Soon we had 
climbed to 19,000 feet and the temperature 
was 10 degrees minus Outside. We passed 
over Long Island Sound, Nantucket, Halifax 
and landed at Gander Field, Newfoundland 
at 1:45. A delicious meal of Swiss steak, 
peas, french fried potato balls, tomato and 
lettuce salad and ice cream was served on 
the plane. The hostesses are constantly of- 
fering magazines, gum, mints and drinks. 
The flight is smooth and delightful. Shan- 
non, Ireland, is the next stop and six hours 
from Gander. At 6:30 the hostess began 
passing fish and cheese tidbits. The Bel- 
gian gentleman across the aisle said, “No 
thanks, just a sandwich and a glass of milk 
please.” As if by magic came out a gen- 
erous sandwich with all the trimmings. In 
about an hour a delicious chicken dinner 
came along and our hungry traveler was 
soon asking for seconds on potatoes. One 
cannot say that Pan-American does not 
cater to her guests. The compact kitchen- 
ette is in the tail of the ship. Food is put 
on cooked and frozen and heated in electric 
wells in the kitchen. Over mid-atlantic it 
became quite rough and those of us who 
are allergic to motion were thankful for 
drammamine. 


Arrived Shannon at three a. 1; sO t10 
p. m. Wauseon time. A tanker crew of 48 
men came aboard and kept things lively to 
London. The Strato-cruiser has a capacity 
of 75 but only 28 were aboard for this flight. 
There was rain and fog at London. This 
was the only place on the trip food and 
drinks were not furnished at stops, courtesy 
of the airlines. In fifty minutes from Lon- 
don we were rolling down the runway in 
Brussels. I could see three familiar pro- 
files in the distance, namely, George Neu- 
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feld, Waldo Harder and Peter Buller. It 
took about five minutes for formalities and 
we were on a train towards the city of 
Brussels. A half hour’s ride found us in 
front of the Palace of Justice which is now 
being restored. The Nazis had occupied it 
and then bombed it just after vacating. One 
is surprised at the number of cars and other 
evidences of wealth and prosperity in Brus- 
sels. 


We ate lunch with the madame whom the 
Neufelds room and board with. They at- 
tend different classes so that one may stay 
with Loren Ray. Coming eastward, we had 
lost six hours of sleep so my afternoon was 
used for that. The missionaries had plan- 
ned their Thanksgiving dinner on Monday 
evening at Harder’s apartment for my bene- 
fit. A real tasty American dinner prepared 
by Mrs. Harder and Mrs. Neufeld, was 
thoroughly enjoyed by all thirteen of us. At 
the close a large cake with candles was 
served in honor of Auntie Lois’ umphteenth 
birthday. After a pleasant evening of fel- 
lowship and devotions the missionaries went 
to their homes. The Harders kindly shared 
their apartment with me during my stay in 
Brussels adding much to my comfort and 
information. Carolyn and David attend 
school just across the street. Mrs. Harder 
studies French with a tutor. 


Next morning I went with Waldo to his 
class and tutor. The classes are held in the 
building of the Minister of Colonies and 
the missionaries go to their tutors’ homes. 
The professor I sat under was very good 
natured but they say the one for the ad- 
vanced class has a horrid disposition. On 
our way to Waldo’s tutor we passed an 
auction where wild game-boars, deer and 
rabbits were being sold. They were only 
drawn and about 60 cents per lb. seemed to 
be the price. The Belgians like their meat 
aged and then cook it rare. 


We came back by the Colonial building 
and Miss Marie Diller took me along to her 
Madam’s for lunch which really turned out 
to be a four course dinner. Marie’s room- 
mate is Miss Emile Keyes of the Baptist 
board. She took the Language course at 
Yale before coming to Brussels last January 
and was able to pass the language and Colon- 
ial courses by August. After the present 
emergency C.I.M. must send only those who 
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are prepared to Belgium. The experience is 
too trying. 


Mademoiselle Charlier is private tutor to 
eight missionaries among whom are our 
three Misses, each having three two-hour 
periods a week. She had tutored Miss Short 
also. She speeks English very well and in- 
vited us to a party when I return. After 
dinner with Marie we went to the mission- 
aries’ prayer meeting at the Methodist 
Church near Dr. Coxill’s office. It was led 
by an English girl and was a very inspiring 
service. Dr. Coxill made announcements 
and offered the closing prayer. 


Dr. Coxill had reserved Wednesday morn- 
ing for me so at ten o’clock George Neufeld 
and I were at his office. The Coxills are 
British and served many years in Congo. He 
and our own brother Moser were early as- 
sociates on the C.P.C. of which Coxill later 
became secretary. When the Brussels’ bureau 
was opened in 1947, he and Mrs. Coxill were 
asked to take charge of it and they have 
carried on the work of representing Protes- 
tant Missions of Congo to the Belgian gov- 
ernment most effectively. He is also a 
trusted adviser to the government on Colon- 
ial matters. But possibly most important of 
all is their material and spiritual ministry to 
the missionaries spending their time in 
Brussels for French study end Colonial ac- 
creditment. The nine C.I.M. missionaries 
and myself spent a most delightful evening 
in the home of the Coxills. 


Thursday morning I decided to have a 
look at downtown Brussels. I found a part 
of the army on review at the Grand place 
but never found out the occasion they were 
celebrating. The stores of Brussels are filled 
with as large a variety of merchandise as 
any store in the States. The large depart- 
ment stores are equipped with escalators and 
elevators. Christmas gift day in Belgium is 
St. Nicholas’ Day on December 6th and there 
is an abundance of toys, candy, and gifts on 
display. Belgium impresses me as a rich 
little country of thrifty, energetic people. 
Men, women and children all seem to be go- 
ing somewhere on business, each carrying a 
brief case. 


The Neufelds and Harders who had so 
thoughtfully planned my entertainment in 
Brussels accompanied me to the Melsbrook 
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airport and waved Au Revoir as I walked up 
the stairs to the Sabena DC 6, bound for 
Leopoldville. 


Do not forget to pray for our missionaries 
in Belgium—Lois Slagle, Lena _ Friesen, 
Marie Diller, Peter and Gladys Buller, 
George and Justina Neufeld, and Waldo and 
Abbie Harder. Also remember the children, 
Loren Ray Neufeld 3, David Harder 5, and 
Carolyn Harder 7. 


It was rainy, cold and almost dark when 
our plane took off from Melsbrook on 
Thanksgiving Day. The Captain soon an- 
nounced we had reached an elevation of 
19,500 feet and would soon be over the Alps, 
then the Mediterranean to Tripoli. I wrapped 
the woolen blanket about me and was soon 
fast asleep. It was like a summer night at 
Tripoli and the stars were shining. Soon we 
were at Kano, Nigeria, a Moslem city at the 
southern edge of the Sahara. Engine trouble 
gave us a three hour stop at Kano and we 
enjoyed a breakfast of bacon and eggs, 
courtesy of Sabena. They inform us the dry 
season is just beginning so the fields are 
still green. Flying southward we see hun- 
dreds of villages of round mud houses and 
grass roofs and nicely kept green fields. 
The countryside reminds me of eastern 
Colorado in a rainy spring. 


Dr. Ohrneman of C.P.C. met me at Leo- 
poldville and helped me through customs 
and took me to the Union Mission House, 
owned by six Protestant Missions and guest 
house to 800 missionaries coming and going. 
An African of the Baptist Mission who 
speaks English well is in charge. The place 
is not crowded now. Mr. Florence Hallzon, 
editor and publisher of Sweden, is my room- 
mate. He does printing for missionary so- 
cieties in 35 different languages, is now in 
the 70’s and is visiting the fields all over 
the world he has been printing for. He is 
traveling alone and speaks only Swedish and 
English. 


It has been a pleasant trip. I am waiting 
for Miss Anna Liechty to come here on her 
way to furlough and for the Janz’s to come 
in on the Lindi. Happy to be your servant 
in this great mission to Congo. God bless 
you all. 


Sincerely in Christ, 
H. A. Driver. 


EE 
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FOREIGN MISSIONS ARE EXPENSIVE 


Foreign missions have always been expen- 
sive. This is due in part to heavy transpor- 
tation costs to distant lands, but the chief 
element in cost has been the attempt to 
maintein the American, the highest living 
standard in the world, in foreign countries. 
At a mission conference a few years ago I 
heard a speaker say that the solution of the 
problem of a simple and inexpensive way 
of living on a foreign mission field was ur- 
gent, but that no one had seemed to meke 
much progress at its solution. 


Simple living on a foreign mission field 
is a beautiful theory, but I am inclined to 
think that as long as we maintain our expen- 
sive ways of living at home we are in an ex- 
tremely weak position to insist on primitive 
standards for our missioneries. In a trop- 
ical country is a refrigerator not a necessity? 
Should our missionaries walk when every 
farm boy and day laborer here has a car? 
Have we appreciated the absolute necessity 
of the quiet privacy of a home to which the 
missionary, doing his work under the ten- 
sions of a strange environment, can retreat 
from spiritual, mental, and physical heal- 
ing? Is the right kind of food important to 
health and vigor, and is it necessary to safe- 
guard health? The provision of all these 
luxuries (or ere they necessities?) requires 
large financial support. Can we honestly ex- 
pect our foreign missionaries to live without 
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these while we insist by our practice that 
we cannot live in our own homeland with- 
out them? So we take foreign mission bud- 
gets as inevitable, and large budgets can only 
be met by large giving. 


Foreign missions dramatize the central task 
of the church. It is assumed that if we are 
willing to take the Gospel to the Celebes we 
are willing to take it to Cleveland. In fact, 
foreign missions have served to stimulate 
home missions. But this seemingly does not 
work so well in reverse. If a church says, 
“We have plenty to do at home,” the chances 
are that she is not willing to do even that. 
But if a church says, “We want to take the 
Gospel to every uttermost part,” then her 
concern for the needs of the immediate 
parish increases in like proportion. It is, 
however, also true that where there is gen- 
uine concern for the lost at home there will 
be a healthy concern for the lost across the 
seas. 


This has its direct implications in giving 
as well. A man who does not believe in 
foreign missions is usually the man who 
gives very little for home missions. We are 
all familiar with the technique so often tried 
by a debt-ridden church. It has been found 
by actual experience that the way to pay off 
the mortgage on the church building is to 
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Men’s ward, a part of the medical phase of the Congo work. Is it too expensive? 
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A TRINITY OF CENTRAL THEMES 
(Continued from page 11) 


Christ provides the only deliverance. This 
is the meaning of redemption. To .be re- 
deemed is to have an awful destiny ex- 
changed for a glorious one. Whether or 
not we get all of the doctrinal detail of the 
Christian faith in order, it is important that 
we see redempticn as the central meaning 
of the whole, for this was the purpose of 
the mission of Jesus. 


It is true that the revelation of God and 
the teachings of Jesus challenge the intel- 
lect and call for deep thought as well as a 
careful organization of knowledge, but we 
must never forget that, first of all, Jesus 
Christ came into the world to redeem man- 
kind, to seek and to save that which was 
lost. He is a teacher, a miracle-worker, a 
healer, yes, even a king—but, above all, He 
is the Savior. 


Let us arrange our system of doctrine 
with the idea of redemption at the center, 
else we shall miss the main point of the 
whole truth. What we experience in this 
life is, of course, but partial redemption, but 
even the body is yet to be redeemed, and 
even the whole creation groans and travaiis, 
waiting for the promised redemption. 


The one great practical result—Salvation. 


When the truth of the resurrection dawns 
upon a human mind, and when the truth 
of redemption is applied to a human heart, 
a transforming result takes place. It doesn’t 
all happen at once, but it begins in an ac- 
knowledgement of these truths and a vital 
committment to the One who rose from the 
dead and who came to redeern. 


This salvation is exactly what the con- 
fused, hateful and hopeless world needs. 
Into the darkness and confusion of a sin- 
blinded mind and heart Christ brings light 
and peace. Where there is selfishness, greed 
and hate, He brings love and good-will. 
Where there is defeat and despair, He 
brings all of the hope and confidence of His 
own resurrection life. The saved person, 
who is in the process of working out his sal- 
vaticn, is the hopeful, confident, loving soul 
who has seen the light and is following the 
gleam. 


Note: Dr. Milo A. Rediger is an instruc- 
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tor at the University in Dubuque, Iowa. He 
is a member of the E.M.C. Conference and 
has succeeded Rev. N. J. Schmucker as a 


_member of the C.I.M. Board. Rev. Schmuck- 


er has retired from the active pastoral work 
and has given quite a number of years of 
active service on the C.I.M. Board. 


TRUE LEARNING 


This is an age of learning. If a man has 
not learned, he is nothing. To be esteemed 
in this world, we must learn science, learn 
languages, learn painting, learn music, etc., 
for every kind of learning is prized today, 
except “learning” Christ. All around us there 
are those who are considered “well edu- 
cated” who have never been in the school 
of God, and those who are said to be “fin- 
ished” who have not had their first lesson 
in the heart-school of Jesus? Yet this is the 
only learning that God sets any price on. 
“Let him that glorieth glory in this, that he 
.. .knoweth ME” (Jeremiah 9:24). 


MINUTE MEDITATIONS 
The fool maintains an error with the as- 
surance of a man who can never be mistaken. 


* * * 


How can America be considered Christian 
when only one man out of every nine attends 
church? 


* * * 


What you are is more important than what 
you have. 
* * * 


You cannot get rid of your temper by loos- 
ing it. 
* * 
You had better look ahead and be pre- 
pered, than look back and regret. 


* *k * 


We ourselves throw dirt into the air, then 
complain when we cannot see. 
* * * 


If your heart is filled with love, there isn’t — 
room for ugliness. 
* * * 


God is looking for men who are big 
enough, to be small enough, to be used in a 
big way. 
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ALONG THE WAY WITH THE C.1.M. 
SECRETARY 


Leopoldville is a city of 200,000 Africans 
and about 10,000 whites, Europeans, Ameri- 
cans, Australians, New Zealanders—either 
government employees or those adventurous 
persons seeking a fortune in this last Colonial 
Continent of the world. The city is the 
river port from which cargo is shipped up 
country to fast growing centers on the Congo 
River and its many tributaries. Between 
Leopoldville and Matadi, the main Atlantic 
port of Africa, are the famous Congo, rapids, 
swiftest in the world. The Congo flows into 
“Stanley pool” at Leopoldville which emp- 
ties into the narrow stream below the city 
forming the fifty miles of rapids across which 
no human has been able to cross in water 
craft. The water in large Stanley Pool ap- 
pears to be peaceful but so swift is the cur- 
rent even here that a river steamer cannot 
cross, directly to Brazzaville on the French 
side, in a straight course. A railroad trans- 
ports freight the 300 miles from Matadi to 
Leopoldville where it is reloaded and 
shipped up country. 


Since the Far East and Latin America has 
been closed to Western and European capital 
and investment, after the war and speculative 
inclinations of men have turned to Africa 
and Matadi and Leopoldville are possibly 
the busiest ports in the world today. The 
docks and warehouses are piled high with 
building materials, machinery, trucks and 
everything that one associates with modern 
western civilization. Leopoldville has all 
the appearances of a “rip-roaring” frontier 
city. Buildings going up, streets being pav- 
ed, traffic lights installed, policemen every- 
where, cafes and bars plentiful. There are 
modern department stores, implement stores 
and garages. There is a beautiful post office, 
a large bank building and a telegraph and 
telephone about half finished that reminds 
one of the pentagon in Washington. The new 
white section is being planned very care- 
fully and the buildings now there and those 
planned indicate that some day Leopoldville 
will also be one of the most beautiful cities 
of the world. In the heart of this new sec- 
tion the government has given a plot to the 
Congo Protestant Council valued at $100,- 
000.00, to be used for permanent residence 
and headquarters. 
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Along with all this so-called progress there 
are the usual gambling, vice and treachery. 
Prices are high and many opportunities for 
the traveler or newcomer to be “taken in.” 
Why all this activity and interest in the once 
dark continent? It’s the incentive of the 
centuries. Gold, wealth, material advance- 
ment, the resources and wealth of nobody 
knows how rich Congo and Equetorial Afri- 
ca are being discovered and new surprises 
every day. Disease and unhealthful con- 
ditions are largely conquered. In fact I met 
a Swede last night who told me he actually 
came here for his health. It is strange how 
our health is so closely related to our eco- 
nomic successes and failures. 


But Equatorial Africa will not be a white 
man’s country. Africans are moving into 
the industrial centers by the thousands and 
surprising everyone how quickly they are 
“catching on” to western ways. 


THREE GRAND MEN 


They wouldn’t bow—Daniel 3:12 
They wouldn’t budge—Daniel 3:16 
They wouldn’t burn—Daniel 3:27 


—Christian Victory. 


LIVING ON THE VICTORY SIDE 


If you can hum a cheerful tune when tired 

And tested all along the rugged way; 

If through the garden you can watch and 
pray 

And pray with all that is within applied; 

If through a stormy day your soul can live 

In Him; and just a pilgrim here below, 

If you can travel light and make it go 

With Christ alone to comfort and to guide; 

If sometimes led astray: from sin and strife 

If you can cleanse your way, still looking up; 

And to the water, springing into life, 

If you can add a portion of His cup— 

Then you’re living on the vict’ry side, 

While Christ in you, my friend, is glorified! 


—Contact. 
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ALL ON THE ALTAR 


Someone remarked, perhaps a bit irrever- 
ently, but yet very truly, that some people 
like to say they are completely on the altar, 
but that when the fire begins to burn they 
get off quickly. Consecration is first of all 
a matter of the will. We decide and deter- 
mine that all we have and are belongs to 
Him and will be available for His use. 

After this commitment is: made, however, 
some very practical consequences follow. It 
may mean leaving home. It may mean sell- 
ing the farm and making public sale of the 
equipment. In some cases it means doing 
without that cherished thing (house, car, 
suit, deep freeze) and giving the money to 
the work of the church. It may mean going 
to a hard and obscure place to labor there 
unheralded and, as far as man is concerned, 
unrewarded. Whatever it means it will al- 
ways be in the form of practic2] and specific 
steps. 

And whatever consecration means the ele- 
ment of sacrifice is prominent. If we are on 
the altar we know that the Lord will send 
the fire.- An unconsumed sacrifice is an un- 
acceptable sacrifice, and so the fire is the 
mark of God’s acceptance. But fire always 
burns, and burns hurt. If we are not pre- 
pared for that, can we say we are consecra- 
ted, 

Is it not strange that sacrifice should be 
easier when we have already lost everything 
than when we still have so much? This is 
true in general principle in that Jesus calls 
for the unreserved crucifixion of self—the 
complete yielding up of the old man unto 
death. After all has thus been “lost’’ to Christ 
the prectical and specific steps from then on 
are not so difficult. If the fundamental is- 
sue of crucifixion has not been solved there 
will be no end of trouble all along the line 
of practical application. 


It is true that a man who owns only two 
coats, perhaps nothing much more at all, 
can more happily give his second coat to 
someone in great need than some of us 
could share a second coat from our larger 
wardrobe. Nowhere is the spirit of willing 
sacrifice more clearly seen than among a 
destitute group of refugees sharing in love 
with one another from their poverty. Pros- 
perity destroys this spirit. Someone has 
rightly questioned whether we here in rich 
America surfeited with a superabundance of 
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things, can ever adequately grasp the Gospel 
meaning of sacrifice. 


I was once responsible, through a certain 
amount of carelessness, for the loss-of a suit- 
case full of personal effects of a refugee fam- 
ily. I was mortified end almost staggered by 
the loss, for it represented about all they had 
in the world. I was rebuked by the cheerful 
spirit in which they took the loss. 


On another occasion I got a man to the 
train a few minutes too late and so he was 
inconvenienced by a disrupted schedule. I 
felt bad, but was rebuked by the fact that in- 
convenience meant nothing to him and he 
was comforting me because I felt worse than 
he did. The secret of his spirit was that he 
had lived through Hiroshima. His wife had 
been killed, his school completely obliterated, 
and eighteen of his teachers lost their lives. 
Missing a train was not very significant 
against that background of loss. 


Have I counted all things but loss that I 
might win Christ?—J. D. Graber. (From 
Gospel Herald.) 


HOW MUCH SHALL I GIVE THIS YEAR 
TO MISSIONS? 
A Little Argument With Myself 


1. If I refuse to give anything to missions 
this year, I practically cast a ballot in favor 
of the recall of every missionary, in both the 
home end foreign fields. 


2. If I give less than heretofore, I favor a 
reduction of the missionary forces propor- 
tionate to my reduced contribution. 


3. If I give the same as formerly, I favor 
holding the ground already won, but I do 
not favor any forward movement. My song 
is, “Hold the Fort!”—forgetting that the 
Lord never intended that His army should 
take refuge in a fort. All of His soldiers are 
under marching orders always. They are 
commanded to “Go!” 


4. If I advance my offering beyond for- 
mer years, then I favor an advance move- 
ment in the conquest of new territory for 
Christ. Shall I not join this class? 


Resolved, I do believe in greatly increas- 
ing the present number of our missionaries; 
therefore I will increase my former offer- 
ings to missionary work.—The Lutheran 
Pioneer. 


<n 
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CPL he Pare ge ice ty A Te a a an 248.04 Iam too small to buy a ticket to the movies 
Renae es eras Set pre a 1050.00 J am hardly fit for a tip—but believe me, 
EEE RECHT CCS Lae MNT One AT 444909 When I go to church on Sunday, I am con- 
PMR OHO GI foe co ee 1.00 sidered SOME MONEY. 
Special: 
Bible Memorial Fund ........0........2. 78.01 
tic scor Miatena: ...ntes ee et! 25.00 (Soet 
Allen Wiebe, personal .......................... 5.00 POOR BROTHER B. 
Pity the plight of Brother B., who died 
DAE is Mamata ee a8 1a02 and went to eternity. He took along some 
GENERAL lovely plans, as fine, I’m sure, as any man’s. 
Missionery “Allowances ..2....-.:)-l...4ia.. $2791.89 He had hoped, you see, to do great things— 
RDS ALI ISUGS Ob oe 2. 4 nae 758.50 +o help the poor, convert some kings. But the 
Predical and Milk fund 3.32 cs. 53.69 jittle tasks that came his way, he put them 
UST TEV ACT RTE Ges 07 ne Cee ae eee 130.00 off till another day. Of earthly joys he had 
APTI ity i 2946 ut altthd 1a at Se a eae ae 650.00 every one, but “Jobs for God” he left un- 
NEE LOD SY be he 2 ites re irc fk Atle ROA ent oe 434.44 done. His bank account was fat and swank, 
General 2a eee ett 36.58 his heavenly treasure, lean and lank. Death 
Special: called, one day, to stay his hand, and led 
Bible Memorial Fund. .......................... 43.50 him to the eternal land. And there he tried, 
PUCK Or LUO a, ae ee aim. ke 130.00 as you’d expect, to pay his way with a big, 
Missionary Dwelling, Nyanga .......... 13.00 fat check. The check bounced back to Broth- 
Central Bible Training School ........ 128.07 er B. “No Funds,” said the Bank of Eter- 
Rev. Harold Graber, personal .......... 73.49 nity!—Selected. 





“Out Of And Into” 


_ “He brought us out, that he might bring us in.” Deuteronomy 6:23. 


Out of the distance and darkness so 
deep, 
Out of a settled and perilous sleep, 
Out of the region and shadow of 
death, 
Out of its foul and pestilent breath, 
Out of the bondage and wearying 
chains, 
Out of companionship 
stains: 
Into the light and the glory of God, 
Into the holiest, made clean by Blood, 
Into His arms, His embrace, and His 
kiss, 
Into the scene of ineffable bliss— 
Into the quiet, the infinite calm, 
Into the place of the song and the 
psalm. 
Wonderful love that has wrought 
all for me! 
Wonderful work that has thus set 
me free! 
Wonderful ground upon which I 
have come! 
Wonderful tenderness, welcoming 
Home! 


ever with 


Out of disaster and ruin complete, 
Out of the struggle and weary defeat, 


Out of my sorrow, and burden, and 
shame, 


Out of the evils too fearful to name; 
Out of my guilt and the criminal’s 


doom, 

Out of the dread, and the terror, 
gloom: 

Into the sense of forgiveness and 
rest, 

Into the inheritance with all the 


blest, 
Into a righteous and permanent peace, 


Into the grandest and fullest re- 
lease— 
Into a comfort without an alloy, 
Into a perfect and confident joy. 
Wonderful holiness, bringing to 
light! 
Wonderful grace, putting all out of 
sight! 
Wonderful wisdom, devising the 
way! 
Wonderful power that nothing 
could stay! 


Out of the horror of being alone, 

Out, and forever, of being my own, 

Out of 'the hardness of heart and of 
will, 

Out of the longings which nought 
else could fill— 

Out of the bitterness, madness, and 
strife, 

Out of myself, and all I called life: 


Into communion with Father and 
Son, 


Into the sharing of all that Christ 
won, 


Into the ecstasies, full to the brim, 


Into the having of all things with 
Him, 


Into Christ Jesus, there ever to dwell, 


Into more blessing than words can 
ever tell. 


Wonderful lowliness draining my 
cup! 

Wonderful purpose that ne’er gave 
me up! 

Wonderful patience that waited so 
long! 


Wonderful glory to which I be- 
long! 


—Author Unknown. 
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“Workers Together” 


Someone has blended the plaster; and Making a roof from the weather, build- 
someone has carried the stone; ing a house for the King. 

Neither the man or the Master has ever Only by working together, have men 
builded alone; accomplished a thing. —Selected. 
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THE GOSPEL ERA 


By H. A. Driver 


“And while they looked steadfastly toward heaven as He went up, behold, two men 
stood by them in white apparel; which also said, Ye men of Galilee, why stand ye gazing 
up into heaven? This same Jesus, which is taken up from you into heaven shall so come 
in like manner as ye have seen Him go into heaven.” Acts 1:10, 11. 


We have reviewed and celebrated again the coming of the Son of God to this earth 
in lowliness. “The Word made flesh and dwelt among us.” He came the first time for our 
Salvation. After a brief ministry on earth He became the finished work of our Salvation 
on Calvary’s Cross. He will come again with power and great glory, for Judgment. 


We are living in this interval between His Comings. It is: the Great Gospel Era, the 
church’s opportunity to herald the message of the crucified Christ to the end of the earth. 
He has left it to us, His redeemed ones, entirely. He could have chosen angels or principali- 
ties or powers but he has chosen us. 


“Why stand ye gazing up into heaven?” The apostles were to go and preach the Gos- 
pel. They were to consider the urgency of their task in view of the certainty and possible 
nearness of the Master’s return. We are certainly living nearer the judgment, therefore our 
task is the more urgent. 


The events of our time warn us that we are living in the last days of the world. If 
the Christian’s task has ever been urgent, it certainly is now. It is not safe to rely on 
anything else. The Gospel is the only thing that can save men in the great judgment. Noth- 
ing but the Gospel counts. “The blood of Jesus Christ, His Son, cleanseth us from all sin.” 
Let us pray for faithfulnss to fill the hours still remaining with consecrated endeavor to 
draw precious souls to the cross. To this end the Congo Inland Mission was born’ and con- 

. tinues to serve. 
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Along the Way With C.I.M. Secretary 


The Nyanga Relays 


I was scheduled for Banga Christmas Eve 
but Frank and Agnes Enns had prepared a 
fine Christmas dinner for me and the Ny- 
anga staff so I had two Christmas dinners. 
After dinner it seemed like thousands of peo- 
ple were milling about for the Annual field 
day. Soon there were dozens of foot races of 
all sizes and ages at one time. Then while 
the children and girls were playing games 
in one section a huge ring of men and boys 
was forming for the wrestling. There were 
two bouts going on all the time. As soon as 
one boy “hit the dirt,” another came out of 
the circle to challenge the winner. Then 
there was archery where skillful Africans 
shot off a small box of matches at a distance 
of 2000 feet and finally a ball game. John 
Jantzen and Arthur Janz were everywhere 
supervising and encouraging and invariably 
a group of natives were around Arthur amaz- 
ed at his six feet height and 230 lbs. One 
man esked brother Enns how old Arthur 
was and couldnt believe that a man could 
get so large in twenty-five years. The Apendi 
are small but sinewy men. Many of them 
still file their teeth sharp pointed, still hark- 
ing back to their cannibalistic tendencies. I 
had to tare away from the games at four 
o’clock in order to get to Banga by six. A 
native wanted to go that way so I had com- 
pany and although we couldn’t understand 
each other I appreciated his pointing out 
the villages es we drove long and naming 
the tribes they belonged to. I guess the si- 
lence became boring to my friend because 
all at once he burst into singing “Down at 
the Cross,” with kipendi words and I joined 
as loud as I could in good American English. 
We were soon in Bashilele territory and I 
soon recognized that they are much larger 
and also blacker than the Apendi. Their 
tribal marking is removal of the two upper 
front teeth. We saw many younger Bashilele 
who have their teeth—another evidence of 
the Gospel. 


Christmas Eve at Banga 


I arrived in time for a good supper with 
Russel and Helen Schnell and family and 


Ernest Yoder. Their bamboo and grass house 

is fascinating and picturesque but not a 
model of comfort and security. However, it 
shelters a happy and jolly missionary family 
and we are thankful that in a few weeks 
they can move to their new and substan- 
tial cement block home. This year has been 
a trying and lonely one at Banga but true 
soldiers of the Cross press ever onward. How 
we should be more faithful in prayer and 
support. 


A famous tropical storm had flattened the 
church and some school units so arrange- 
ments had been made to have the Christmas 
Eve program in the “farmers’ elevator” in 
Banga village, a bamboo building about 15x 
40 feet where the natives bring their corn 
millet to sell. Try to imagine Mr. and Mrs. 
Schnell and four children, Ernest Yoder, my- 
self and about 350 Africans in this building 
with only one door the only opening. Caro- 
lyn Schnell played the organ accompaniment 
to group singing led by an African. Mrs. 
Schnell gave a flannelgraph story, then Mr. 
Schnell appropriately introduced the foreign 
dignitary who proceeded to wish everyone 
a happy Christmas. There followed much 
scripture reading, singing and admonishing 
by missionary Schnell. It is amazing how 
these people love to read and write. They 
are also good at improvising songs, putting 
their own words of Christian message to na- 
tive tunes, using their own drums and hand- 
made instruments for accompaniment. Of 
course, they all sing from the Tshiluba hymn 
books in regular service. After two hours in 
this “elevator” by the light of several lan- 
terns I can assure you that all eight of us 
whites smelled as African as any black man 
but I have not found in the New Testament 
yet that Christians are to possess a particu- 
lar odor. 


If you could have been in this Christmas 
Eve service I am sure you would do more 
praying, giving and sacrificing to help bring 
the Christmas story to many more groping in 
heathenism and sin. How faithful is your 
congregation to the “Go Ye” of the Master? 
How faithful are you to the “Pray Ye” and 
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the “Give Ye” of the Master? BRETHREN 
“WE MUST DO MORE SOME WAY! 

Christmas day dawned bright, sunny and 
warm at Banga and the palm tree was 
cheery and brought gay and gladness to the 
children. Some of the most interesting pack- 
ages were opened by the children but most 
of them were left until the Charlesville mis- 
Sionaries came after their morning Christmas 
service. The Africans of Banga also had a 
service out in the open in front of the “flat- 
tened” church. They also brought their spe- 
cial Christmas offering. Everyone enjoyed 
Mrs. Schnell’s delicious dinner of turkey and 
all the trimmings after which the presents 
were opened and Christmas was celebrated 
real American style. Christmas day at Ban- 
ga came to a close with a time of singing, 
praying, scripture reading and fellowship. 
The kind of fellowship that means so much 
to your missionaries in the midst of so dif- 
ferent and heathen surroundings. For five 
of us adults and two of the children it was 
the first Christmas in the heart of tropical 
Africa and away from the accustomed snow, 
tinsel, revelry and above all the faces and 
fellowship of relatives and loved ones. Don’t 
forget to send your missionaries some Christ- 
mas cheer next year. Mark your calendar 
right now so you won't forget to send your 
package about September first. 


Banga Territory 

Banga is our newest C.I.M. station. The 
Schnell family and Mr. Ernest Yoder have 
lived here just one year now. It is located 
in the plains region, two hours’ drive west 
of Charlesville and two hours’ drive north 
of Nyanga. After driving in rough, hilly, 
country, the sandy roads over the rolling 
plains seem like super highways. The eleva- 
tion at Banga is 3,000 feet and since there 
are no swamps or much vegetation there are 
no mosquitoes and the air seems, pure and re- 
freshing. In fact the lovely cool climate of 
Banga may cause it to become the health re- 
sort of C.I.M. and Central Congo someday. 
The station overlooks a wooded ravine at the 
bottom of which is fine spring water. It is a 
very steep descent of 1500 feet to the water 
which is carried up by the natives in 5 gallon 
canteens. Lack of sand, stone, clay and lum- 
ber near by for building and the laziness and 
treachery and primitiveness of the Bashilele 
tribes make building a slow and expensive 
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project at Banga. In spite of these handicaps 
there are six temporary school units accom- 
modating 300 children and temporary chapel 
seating 350 besides dwelling and domestic 
units. These temporary buildings are of bam- 
boo poles and palm thatched leaves sewn to- 
gether with virgin raffia. This craft is known 
only to the Bashilele people, other tribes 
use grass. Most of this building was done by 
the school children under the supervision of 
Ernest Yoder and the ten workmen he has 
induced to work more or less regularly. All 
of this material is brought on the station 
from distances up to eight miles either on the 
shoulders of natives or hauled in on the 
mission truck. The permanent buildings are 
being constructed of cement blocks made on 
the station and stone from the nearby ra- 
vine. 


Itinerating among the Bashilele 


Since the Bashilele are supposed to be 
some of the least civilized people in Africa 
I was glad Russel and Helen Schnell offered 
to take me into their villages. Carolyn being 
home for Christmas vacation stayed with her 
younger sisters and brother. From 7:30 in 
the morning until dark we went from village 
to village. As the car drives into the village 
children come running by the dozens. After 
a walk through the villages dodging pigs, 
goats and other less visible creatures and re- 
ceiving the skeptical glances of the older 
people, we find the little chapel filled with 
people and all the windows blocked with 
dark faces. The missionary has placed an 
evangelist in these villages whose duty it 
is to make friends with the people, help them 
construct a chapel and eventually teach the 
boys and girls and older ones too to read and 
to preach the Gospel. We cannot comprehend 
the tremendous sacrifice of these Congo 
evangelists, who take their families to these 
unfriendly people. Many of them cannot 
“stick it out’ but the passionate desire of 
the young African for learning is making 
their entrance more easy. Once in the chapel 
the evangelist leads his group in singing, 
then one of the missionaries prays, calls on 
some who has purchased a Bible or Testa- 
ment to read verses, and gives a simple Gos- 
pel message. Of course the American visitor 
was introduced and I spoke about ten times 
a day through brother Schnell’s interpreta- 
tion. As the day went on I began to sense 
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the eraving of these literally naked and ut- 
terly. ignorant people and I can’t express my 
desire, to be able to make myself understood. 
It is the. singing, Bible reading and the sim- 
ple message of. the missionary that is prov- 
ing: much more desirable to the Bashilele 
than. the, methods of Catholics. Bro. Schnell 
has already placed 64 evangelists and teach- 
ers. Pray for him as he goes from place to 
place encouraging, helping, painting black- 
boards, giving chalk talks, selling scriptures 
and even diagnosing illness and administer- 
ing medicines and help. 


Basongo, the Region of Palms 

Basongo is on the Kasai River at the ex- 
treme northern part of C.I.M. territory. It is 
also one of the oldest outstations of Charles- 
ville and the mission has often considered 
developing a station there. Through the 
faithful: ministry of evangelist Kasadi over 
many years there is a vigorous church wor- 
shipping in a sun-dried brick chapel and 
twenty-one other evangelists in villages 
around Basongo and Barbanta. Although un- 
healthful this is one of the most fertile re- 
gions of Congo and for that reason Lever 
Brothers have their 12,000 acre palm planta- 
tion. here employing 3000 Africans. These 
Africans therefore have more money receiv- 
ing the enormous minimum of $48.00 per 
year. As in other countries a few traders and 
merchants soon have most of. this money. 
Portuguese, Arabs and Congolese tradesmen 
do a flourishing business. Brethren F. J. Enns, 
and: Russel Schnell spend Saturday and Sun- 
day in this area calling on government and 
company officials and visiting evangelists 
and teachers. There are about 100 white peo- 
ple in Basongo and it would be a wonderful 
place for a missionary couple to locate and 
not only help the Africans but also the Eu- 
ropeans. How I wish you could visit Bason- 
go. The three of us slept in the front room of 
tne evangelist and trooper Schnell producea 
- most delicious meals from the ample chop 
box. (There are no restaurants or snack 
shops in Congo). Sunday morning before 
church the two native overseers conducted 
us ona tour of the palm plantation or part of 
it. Rain. delayed the church service but by 
eleven o’clock the chapel was overflowing. 
It was evident that we were facing the elite 
and intelligentsia of Congo and the evidence 
was. augmented by our experience the pre- 
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vious days among the Bashilele. It was a 
well dressed African audience and the serv- 
ice was.impressive and worshipful. The 
singing was excellent and special numbers 
extra good. Before I spoke I was given an 
official address of welcome (a copy of 
which was handed to me) and a small, 
plump, large eyed little girl presented me a 
huge bouquet. After the service and shaking 
hands with hundreds, we ate lunch quickly 
and accompanied by the two overseers went 
to visit the work at Barbanta, five miles 
distant but still in the palm plantation. Here 
we were courteously shown the large Catho- 
lic mission and also paid our respects to the 
white staff of Lever Brothers. It was good to 
speak with people again who speak Ene 
Lever Brothers is a British concern. 


One of the most unforgettable characters I 
have ever met is a Belgian trader, Mr. Van- 
der Mullen who has lived in the Charlesville 
region since 1910 and has been a great friend 
of C.I.M. missionaries. He is living in Port 
Franqui with his legal Mulatto wife, reported 
to be the richest man in Congo. He said 
“Flowers are my passion” and really I have 
never seen as wonderful a flower garden as 
he has. 


Basongo is a great missionary post of C. I. 
M. The tithes and offerings of these people 
has helped much in supporting the 464 out- 
station teachers and evangelists of Congo. 
Evangelist Kasadi has now returned to 
Charlesville to live among his children and 
he is a valuable asset to the large church 
there. He and his family have quite large cof- 
fee plantations. Kasadi understands English 
and speaks some. He has much evidence of 
intelligence and culture and above all he is 
genuinely Christian and an able expositor of 
the Word. His Christian influence cannot be 
valued or estimated. May God raise up many 
more like him. 


Basongo is now under the oversight of 
brother Schnell and included in Banga’s ter- 
ritory. Pray for this great work and especial- 
ly that more of these Tshiluba evangelists 
will be accepted by the Bashilele. Pray much 
for the Schnells who are faithfully witness- 
ing and establishing the work among these 
needy people. It has been a lonely and diffi- 
cult year and a great sacrifice after spending 
eighteen years on the beautiful station oo 
among Christians at Charlesville. 


SE 
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MUKEDI ON THE AIR 


O Q44AS Mukedi calling: We’re all well 
here. Our first message is to the folks at 
home who gave us the intercommunication 
set. Thank you very much. It has saved 
Dr. Schwartz a number of trips, as well as 
those who would have had to come to get 
him. It made it possible for us to have the 
conference a week earlier than it could have 
been had we had to send a messenger, a six 
days’ walk to Charlesville to tell them the 
date after we had a telegrem from the party 
coming from the States, who wired us from 
Leopoldville. 


We want to tell you all what a wonderful 
conference we had. The Lord is so good to us. 
We had wonderful fellowship with the Lord 
and our co-workers. The Word is precious. 
It was great to have Mr. Driver with us. 
We all want him to st2y as long as possible 
at each of our stations. 


The second day of conference we had one 
of the Mukedi varieties of rain with a strong 
wind that took the roofs off of two of the 
buildings where our conference guests were 
living. The Art Janz’s, who had been in the 
C.I.M. only two days were in one of the 
houses. Little 342-year-old Larry was asleep 
on his bed. A stone fell on his head and 
gave him an ugly gash. We are thankful 
that he was not seriously injured, and that 
there were no other casualties. 


We are anticipating the arrival of Dr. and 
Mrs. Bowman any day. Also the coming of 
Mr. Orie Miller, January 26th and another 
little visit from Mr. Driver. These are ex- 
citing days at Mukedi. There is news of new 
“open doors” and we are waiting the Lord’s 
leading in entering. 


Today, Wilmer and Jeannette Sprunger 
and I went with the 1929 Model A Ford to 
two villages to have meetings. We had five 
meetings. Wilmer had his guitar and we 
had a phonograph with records in the ver- 
nacular. The natives marvel when they 
hear the “box” speeking their own language. 
We had nice attentive crowds. 


A great-grandmother, who is a Christian, 
was dying. When I entered the house I was 
aware of a Christian atmosphere. There was 
a quiet confidence end assurance in the 
Lord’s keeping that seemed to keep the 


heathen relatives from wailing and using 
sorcery to determine who of the departed 
spirits may be the cause of the approaching 
death. We praise the Lord for His mighty 
power. 


After conference the Sprunger family, Miss 
Sprunger and I went to Lake Medimape for 
ten days’ vacation. The Schwartz, Bertsches 
and Rempels kept the home fires burning. 
On Christmas day the Rempels went to 
Matshui, a commercial post, where we have 
a group of Christians. They report a nice 
meeting there. The Schwartz’s went to Kin- 
guba, another commercial post. The 
Schwartz’s had a drive of about 15 miles, 
while the Rempels had a journey of 60 
miles. The Bertsches report big crowds 
here both morning and Christmas day. The 
Teacher-evangelists stayed in their villages 
to heave meetings, and then came in before 
New Year’s day and evening. 


School started January 4, and we are get- 
ting back to a normal life. 


OQ4AS Mukedi is signing off. Your an- 
nouncer is Erma M. Birky. 


A returned missionary was once asked: 
“How many missionaries have you on your 
station?” “Three thousand,” was the reply. 
“T did not ask how many converts, but how 
many missionaries.” “I quite understand 
you,” said the returned missionary, “and 
again I reply, ‘three thousand,’ for all our 
converts are missionaries.” Would that that 
could be said of every church at home and 
abroad! 


ALWAYS GLAD 


“Just to be tender, just to ke true, 

Just to be glad the whole day through, 
Just to be merciful, just to be mild, 
Just to be trustful as a child; 

Just to be gentle and kind and sweet, 
Just to be helpful with willing feet, 
Just to be cheery when things go wrong, 
Just to drive sadness away with a song, 
Whether the hour is dark or bright, 

Just to be loyal to God and right, 

Just to let love be our daily key, 

That is God’s will for you and me.” 
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' MUTENA-GRAMS 


Visit Outstations 

In spite of their heavy load in the medical 
and industrial departments Rev. and Mrs. 
Samuel Entz were able to make a trip into 
each of our territories and in these few 
weeks visit each school and each outstation 
teacher. Our Assistant Pastor who is over- 
seer of these places accompanied them and 
they worked together in holding services and 
meeting the problems in the various places. 
Various ones of the missionaries went out 
on Sundays to hold services in the various 
villages and camps in addition to the regu- 
lar itinerary. 


Vacations 


Some of the missionaries feel at times that 
they cannot afford to take a vacation because 
of the many things to be done. It is true 
that if we waited until there was time, we 
wouldn’t take a rest. But Dr. Schwartz 
sees to that. He sees to it that all of us 
sign the. vacation book before we leave con- 
ference. He believes in prevention rather 
than cure. And when the time rolls around 
for us to lay down duties for a few weeks 
and get away from the station we feel grate- 
ful to our mission board for this provision. 
Back in the States I liked to take a vacation 
at home but you don’t do it around here. 
You can close shop but from early morning 
to night you have someone coughing at the 
verandah. They are not ill but a cough out 
here is a sign to tell us that someone is there 
who wants to see one or the other of us. 
If we do not respond at once the cough be- 
comes persisent. The weighty problem may 
be a village child who wants some newspa- 
per to cover his books or catalogue pages to 
enjoy the pretty pictures of people and 
especially shoes. It may be an old woman 
or a blind man begging for some small thing 
as salt or soap. Or chances are it is a young 
mean trying to get Mabel’s consent for him 
to marry his girl who is under her jurisdic- 
tion in the girls’ compound. The girl has 
probably not yet succeeded in learning to 
read so Mabel tries her best to put him off 
some way. Anyway the weeks pass by and 
you have no rest. 


After three weeks at the lake between 
semesters in June and July, we three, Mabel, 


Fanny, and I were ready to return and 
shoulder responsibilities once more. Sam 
and Leona spent some time there in the 
month of December and the Keidel’s will be 
going after conference. 


Building at Mutena 

Every department is calling for buildings 
to accommodate the growing work. It isn’t 
easy to keep this work moving. Just when 
Sam needs boards the lumbermen find sit- 
ting or a journey more interesting than saw- 
ing. Just when he wants to push the brick 
program in the dry season the men decide 
their wages are too low and they need a 
raise. Then labor problems must be solved. 
When he calls for palm oil used in the brick- 
making he finds they need to stir vigorously 
until it is sold in order to keep the water 
they added from coming to the top. But in 
spite of all these hindrances the program is 
going forward. Houses are going up. We are 
anxiously looking forward to the day when 
we shall have our permanent church, school 
building, dispensary, some houses for the 
girls’ compound, and a sufficient number of 
missionary dwellings. 

Early in the year the obstetrical work was 
moved into the new building for that pur- 
pose. A short dedication service was held 
at which time the builder, Rev. Samuel Entz 
turned the keys over to the head of the med- 
ical department, Mrs. Samuel Entz. 


Girls’ Work 


The only thing holding back our girls’ 
work at the present is the lack of housing. 
We would like to urge girls to come in on 
the station to get training in the Word of 
God so they could be a help to their hus- 
bands later on as they go to carry on the 
work in the villages. We have faith that 
they would come. But we have no place 
to put them. Over 23 girls here at present 
fill all the houses. It has been the custom 
for a boy to want a girl who was ignorant 
so he would be sure to be the head of his 
house but times are changing and our na- 
tive leaders are cooperating with us in 
strengthening marriage rules. We would 
like to have the girls know how to read the 
Word and even finish primary school but of 
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course exceptions must be made when the 
girls are nearly marriageable age when they 
first come to school. There are twenty-three 
girls on the station now. 


Women’s Work 

The women are some of our most faithful 
attendants at services except during cater- 
pillar or flying ant season. At those partic- 
ular times they are out in the forest getting 
food for their hungry families. They have 
their services each Friday morning. Some 
of their offerings in these services have ex- 
ceeded the Sunday morning services. The 
money is used to help various needy ones 
and some of it was sent to Leopoldville to 
Bible Women at that place who do visita- 
tion work in out of the way places. There 
has been much urging of women’s work in 
the outstations. One teacher’s wife was so 
happy when she could send in 30fr. from the 
women in the village where they were work- 
ing. The eagerness of this woman was touch- 
ing. We need to pray for our outstation 
teachers and their wives that they may feel 
a burden for this work and that it mav 
grow. Our Congo women are the mothers 
of the Congo of the future. 


The School Year Is Over 

The lest term of school was a short one. 
But everyone was anxious for vacation and 
as soon as the report cards and path letters 
were given out a good part of them were on 
their way. Some were happy because they 
had passed, end others who had failed were 
not so happy. But all were glad to go back 
to their villages and to their friends and to 
their mothers’ cooking. 

There were 56 who finished the primary 
school this year. This is quite an increase. 
The highest number in a graduating class 
here :t Mutena was 19. This large class was 
the result of hard work in building up our 
school since the beginning of the work here 
at Mutena: about four years ago. 

There were also those who finished the 
school for teachers “Cours d’ Apprentissage 
Pedagogique.” Seven certificates were given 
to those who had finished two years of class 
work and a year of practice teaching. 


OUR FIRST CHRISTMAS IN THE CONGO 
By Allan Wiebe 

This is Christmas Day—our first Christmas 

in the Congo. The absence of relatives, re- 
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unions, snow, excessive decorations and gifts 
makes it a drastically different Christmas. 
Yet it is a joyous one because the Lord Je- 
sus is present with us. Most of the Africans 
in our Tshikapa territory have heard the 
tidings of great joy which the angels an- 
nounced to the shepherds, and many have 
accepted Christ. Together with them we re- 
joice in Him this day. 


In spite of the morning drizzle, the na- 
tives filled the church for the special serv- 
ice. Rev. Graber preached at the 8 o’clock 
service at the city church, and a native evan- 
gelist brought the Christmas message at the 
10 o’clock service on our station. Selma and 
I sang special Christmas numbers in Tshi- 
luba. A few palm branches and flowers 
decorated the chapels, giving at least a lit- 
tle touch of Christmas. The Christmas of- 
fering was the outstanding event in both of 
the services. Tithes and offerings amount- 
ing to almost $50.00 were brought at each 
service. Many of our Christians tithe reg- 
ularly, and more and more they are able to 
support the work among their own people in 
the territory. 


All preparations were made to entertain 
a Belgian couple for a duck dinner, but due 
to the illness of their child they were unable 
to come. However, two other Belgian couples 
from Tshikapa stopped in during the after- 
noon for a short visit. We appreciate these 
contacts with Belgian officials. 


Evening Christmas programs were again 
well attended. Acting seems to be the de- 
light of the natives—a group of them pre- 
pared and presented the Christm?2s story in 
about ten scenes, including the angel appear- 
ing to Mary, Mary and Elizabeth’s visit, 
Joseph and Mary at the inn, the shepherd 
scene, and the wisemen scene which in- 
cluded a lit-up movable ster. The choir and 
small singing group sang suitable Christmas 
numbers throughout the evening. The 8:00 
or more natives present appeared well 
pleased with the program. 


We give praise to God at the close of this 
our first Christmas in the Congo for the far- 
reaching effects of the gospel. There is 
peace in the hearts of many in this part of 
Africa because there have been those who 
have sacrificed to go, and those who have 
faithfully given and prayed. Let us continue 
courageously in this great work for Him. 
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THE VISIT OF A STATE MAN. 


We donot often. have the visit ofa Belgian 
official at our annual Missionary Conferénces. 
But on: Tuesday morning,. December 18, the 
last morning. of our Conference at Mukedi, 
we jhad.such a privilege... 


The honorable Mr. Kapps, Administrator 
of the Territory of Gungu, came into the re- 
gion around Mukedi on an inspection tour. 
These men must make’such trips at intervals 
in order to keep in contact with the people 
of their territory. When ‘they come into the 
vicinity: of a mission station they also come 
to the station itself, so that they might get 
a close view of the work. So Mr. Kapps, 
hearing that a conference was in session at 
Mukedi at the time, sent a message to the 
station to enquire when would be a suitable 
time for him to come and see them. An in- 
vitation was immediately extended to him 
to speak fo the whole missionary group. 


We all appeared in our “Sunday best” that 
week-day morning. Coats were removed 
from their usual places, the hangers, and 
ties were added to our discomfort. The la- 
dies were more fortunate. They still looked 
cool in their dainty sheers or pretty cot- 
tons. 


After the introductions, which includes a 
hearty hand-shake with each one, as is Bel- 
gian custom, our visitor was called upon to 
address the group. He had nothing but 
words of praise for the work of the C.I.M. 
at Mukedi station. He confined his remarks 
to this station because the other five are out- 
side of his territory. He expressed his hearty 
appreciation especially for the educational 
and medical work done. He said that quite 
a number of the court clerks in the territory 
were Mukedi school graduates. Also many 
of the store clerks and more prominent Afri- 
cans had received their education at Mukedi. 
And as to the medical work, he expressed 
his deep appreciation for the help which 
both Whites and Africans had received on 
the station. 


We are happy for the appreciation of our 
work as expressed by the Administrator. We 
hope and pray that the C.I.M. is doing a work 
just as worthy of the praise of our Lord and 
Master, Jesus Christ. 


INTERSTATION COMMUNICATION 
By Rev. James Bertsche 


Suppose that’ you live in Bloomington, n- 


linois, and a member of your family is sick. 
The closest doctor is in Chicago. There is no 
telephone, no Western Union; no wireless, 
no mail service. You do the only thing you 
can do, that is, get into your car and spend 
the day driving to Chicago. You sleep. 
Next morning, you start back in your car 
with the doctor following in his. That night, 
if all goes well, the doctor sees his patient, 
nearly two days after he became sick. The 
next morning, the doctor starts back to Chi- 
cago in his car. You say, who would ever 
do that? YOU would have if you’d been on 
the C.I.M. field in Congo before 1952. 

Suppose that you have an important let- 
ter to get off immediately. You write and 
seal it. You then call a man into your office; 
you entrust the letter into his hands and he 
sets off on a 50-mile trip on foot in order to 
take the letter to the person involved. You 
sey, who’d do a thing like that? YOU would 
have if you’d been in Congo in 1951. avant 
You would have had no choice. 

Suppose that you have received word .of 
great importance which must be relayed to 
a friend 150 miles away. You search for a 
“bicycle man.” You give to him the message 
and on his squeaky, rusty, wobbly jointed 
bike, he starts out with your urgent message. 
You say, who would go about things like 
that? YOU would had you been on the C.I.ML 
field before 1952. Why? No choice! 

The Congo Inland Mission has six tabiean 
dispersed through an area comparable in 
size to the State of Illinois. There are no 
trains, no busses, no Western Unions, no spe- 
cial deliveries, no telephones. With a de- 
veloping and expanding mission program, 
effective, prompt interstation communica- 
tion has become more and more imperative. 
The man on a bicycle has been a help, but is 
hardly the answer for the mission work of 
the future. 

Thus it was with enthusiasm that we re- 
ceived the news in 1950 that the Levi Keidels 
were preparing to come to the field and that 
among other things, he was assembling some 
small transmitter sets to be distributed 
among the stations for the purposes os inter- 
communication. 


The latter part of October and the first 
. (Continued on page 21) 
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MINUTE MEDITATIONS 


“Some self-made men should get them- 
selves patented to prevent there ever being 
any others like them.” 

* 8 & 

Why explain? Your friends understand: 
the others don’t care. “He sticketh closer 
than a brother.” 

% % s 

Our wrongs must be made right before 

we can hope to claim His. promises. 
& & & 

Some of us manifest an over-developed 
taste for injury. 

' 5 # as 

One thing worse than a-quitter is the man 
who is afraid to begin. 

* & & 

Two marks of a true Christian are, give 
and forgive. 

or te er 
_ Smile a while and give your fece a rest. 
; eh ee 
Park your grouch outside. 
* cf > 
“Men who pray much don’t bray much. 
* * * 

When men speak ill of you live so that no- 

body will believe it. 


* * * 


Don’t criticize the truth: let the truth 
criticize. you. 


* = * 


~The standard of giving for many Chris- 
tians is ‘“left-overs’”’ instead of “all the 
tithes” and “first the kingdom of God.” 

> * & &* 

In the early church (Acts 5) addition came 
by subtraction. 


* * * 


The Lord allows us to be hurt so that: we 
may be healed. 


* * * 


Prayer changes. things; prayer. changes 
people, BUT things also change prayer and 
people.. 

* * * 

“When we try to make an impression, nat- 
urally that is the impression we make, ‘we 
are known and read of all men.” 


For your consideration: Have you the cour- 
age to be what you really are? 
& & % 
If you are a person mzking fun of another 
person’s hopes, you are the person kicking 
your own future in the face. 


Re 3 a 


You may have a hopeful, youthful per- 


‘sonality regardless of years. 


S * x 


God’s commands are God’s enablings, Col. 
5:3. 
B & 3 
God plus one dedicated believer constitutes 


an army. 
y ce | Bi 


Group action is not always wise, it de- 


pends upon the leadership. 
B=] e 3 


The mind of Christ is the sole cure for 
narrow-mindedness. ‘Let this same mind 
be in. you.” (Bible): 

* &# * 


We are safer with HIM in the dark, than 
without Him in the sunshine. 
= * * 
These are the days of a fifteen or twenty- 
minute sermonette at the close of. a_ nicely 


planned program. 


* * * 


If you do not see the fruits of regenera- 
tion in your children you’d better get con-., 
cerned and pray for their. souls. 3 

* * * ; 

Is your church so “positional and formal” 

that should. a penitent soul interrupt the 


sermon you would need to Ha te for poise? 
* * * 


The perennial state of any church ought 
to be “and there were added to the church 
daily.” 

de * * 
When God speaks, 


“Thus it is written.” ? 
s eo. 8 


discussion. is: useless, 


Everywhere the apostle Paul went, there 


was either a revolution or a revival. 
* *.- *& : : 


Eventually you show up where at heart 
you belong, ‘“‘Where your treasure is, there 
will your heart be also.” . 
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The Range of our General Conference Mission Work 


Our Lord Jesus gave a brief yet most chal- 
lenging outline to the disciples about their 
range of duties;—“Jerusalem, J udea, Samaria, 


The 
Rev. John Thiessen 
former Missionary 


to India. 





the uttermost part of the earth.” A spirit- 
ually alive church or conference heeds that 
inspiration. Praise God, our General Con- 
ference has and does heed it too. Our con- 
ference was organized in 1860 for the pur- 
pose of doing mission work. That motive 
has continued to be strong in the conference 
as a whole. However, some congregations 
within our fellowship have been slow in 
grasping this motive or reason for our ex- 
istence. But it is very gratifying that more 
and more of our congregations wholeheart- 
edly align themselves with this great con- 
ference’ purpose. 


At once, after the organization of our con- 
ference, work was started “in Jerusalem.” 
Daniel Hege was traveling among our con- 
gregations, elevating, by the grace of God, 
the spiritual lives of scores of individuals. 
Other so-called “home mission” workers fol- 
lowed. That work still goes on, thank God. 


At that. first conference session a Mission 
Board was elected which was to seek candi- 
dates for work among the heathen. After 
much prayer, searching, and waiting, Sam- 
uel Haury, then a student in our seminary 
at Wadsworth, Ohio, was found. The Board 
sent him to the Arapahoe Indians in Okla- 
homa. The work he established still goes on, 
and we have very devoted Christian broth- 
ers and sisters among the Arapahoes. Soon 
another key man was found. This man was 
Dr. Rodolphe Petter, a master of languages, 
who rendered very fruitful work among the 
Cheyenne Indian tribe. Among the Chey- 
ennes, too,, we have many faithful Chris- 
tians. At about the same time that Dr. Pet- 
ter went to the Cheyennes, Rev. H. R. Voth 


went to the Hopi tribe in Arizona. There, 
too, we have several live congregations. 


But our Heavenly Father had still a 
greater mission program outlined for our 
conference. Through a most grievous famine 
in India, in 1897, our Lord awakened our 
conference to go with material and spiritual 
bread to that land. We obeyed, and some 
thousands of India’s people have received 
Christ through our united effort. At pres- 
ent we have over 4,000 living church mem- 
bers there. But there are still about a mil- 
lion in our own conference field who do not 
acknowledge Christ as their Saviour. 


In the first decade of our present century 
Rev. H. J. Brown was directed to China by 
the Spirit of God. He obeyed, and shortly a 
large field in southern Hopei province, with 
a population of two and a quarter million 
souls was assigned to us, under the empower- 
ing of Him who died that man may live. In 
China today, as far as we have the facts, are 
nearly 3,000 Christians in our own confer- 
ence field. May God direct international af- 


fairs so that we may soon be able to work ~ 


again in China. 


Then again our Heavenly Father directed 
the attention of our mission leaders with 
crystal clearness to “Judea” and “Samaria.” 
We woke up to the spiritual needs of the 
hundreds of thousands of souls in the cities 
of our own land who are without Christ. We 
entered that work. Then our people in Rus- 
sia ran into the traps of the evil one. We 
helped them in their need, spending millions 
of dollars. This work occupied nearly two 
decades, and is not yet finished. 


The Lover of Souls would not let us rest 
with what He had entrusted to us. We were 
constrained to join the Congo Inland Mis- 
sion in Africa, a field of a half million souls. 
In this area in Africa are approximately 
12,000 living church members today. But 
our Lord said: “On, march forward.” We 
entered Colombia, South America, where 
today we have a small but vigorous group 
of Christians. Still, “on, on,” and we saw 
the open door in Japan. We obeyed and en- 
tered. Already, in one year, there are souls 
who rejoice in personal salvation. 
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Praise God for all these souls saved; yet 
let us strike our breests, because in all these 
areas comprising our conference fields, there 
are still some five million without Christ. 
“Is it nothing to you, all ye that pass by?” 
(Lam. 1:12a) 


Besides all the above, what does our Lord 
say to us regarding the 600,000 mentally ill 
in our own land? The many thousands of 
our negro fellow citizens? The thousands of 
homeless migrants? The Jews among us? 
Our homes for the aged? Our hospitals? 
Our schools? Our unshepherded congrega- 
tions? And what of our Sunday Schools? 
C. E. work? Local Gospel work? Our per- 
sonal stewardship conviction? Our mission 
challenge is enormous! Let’s pray and dedi- 
cate ourselves to the task. 


With greetings of love, - 
John Thiessen, General Secretary, 
Board of Missions. 


THREE RULES 
e Get all you can without hurting your soul, 
i:-your body, or your neighbor. 


o ‘Save all you* ‘can, cutting off all’ neédless 
“expense. ' 


® Give all you can. Be glad to give, and 
ready to distribute; laying up in store for 
yourselves a good foundation against the 
time to. come, that ye may attain eternal 
life. “John Wesley. 


JUST ONE SOUL 

Value just one soul. For one may be many. 
Andrew brought Simon—just one. But that 
one was many, for under God Simon brought 
3,000 in one day. Joel Stratton, a waiter in a 
restaurant, brought John Gough to Christ. 
Just one. And Gough brought many to 
Christ. Ezra Kimball, a Sunday school teach- 
er, brought Moody to Christ—just one man. 
But that one was many, for Moody rocked 
two continents toward God. But why say 
more? Just as one digit is valuable in the 
multiplication table and one letter in the al- 
phabet, far more valuable is the conviction 
of the value of just one soul in God’s sight. 
—R. G. Lee. 


“FELLOWSHIP” 
By Mrs. Harold Graber 


“Blest be the tie that binds 

Our hearts in Christian love; 
The fellowship of kindred minds 
Is like to that above.” 


This year’s field conference will long be 
remembered as a time of spiritual feasting. 
Each message was Holy Ghost inspired and 
delivered in His power, so that our souls 
were well nourished by the Word. But the 
one service which takes pre-eminence in our 
memories is the “Fellowship and Commun- 
ion” service on Sunday afternoon. 


We gathered together in family-like fash- 
ion in one of the rooms of the CAP building, 
end began our service by joining our voices 
in praise. The song. service was ably led 
by Rev. Allan Wiebe, accompanied by Mrs. 
Wiebe at the portable organ, after which we 
worshipped the Lord in prayer. 


“Before our Father’s throne 

We pour our ardent prayers; © 

Our fears, our hopes, our aims are ‘one 
Our comforts and our cares.” 


Then as one after another gave testimony 
of God's‘ rich and ‘abundant bléssings, our 
hearts were warmed and our faith strength- 
ened. How good it is to “make mention of 
His mighty acts” and to “abundantly utter 
the memory of His great goodness.” We can- 
not relate all the testimonies given but will 
share two of them with you. We rejoiced as 
one missionary related how the Lord had 
provided the ‘sufficient amount of cassava 
root necessary to feed the many girls in the 
girls’ compound during this past season when 
it has been so scarce. Many times there was 
not sufficient for the forth-coming day, but 
as she made trips into outlying villages, 
sometimes in the evening or as early as 
three o’clock in the morning, the Lord proved 
His promise of provision and she was able 
to obtain enough food for the girls from day 
to day. 


Hearts were noticeably touched as another 
expressed a thought which many of us as new 
missionaries share mutually: “These days we 
often hear expressions of how glad we are for 
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the new missionaries arriving on the field, 
but personally, I’m thankful for our senior 
missionaries. They are on inspiration and 
blessing to me. We have a wonderful group 
of senior missionaries with whom to labor.” 


There is a very keen and apparent realiza- 
tion of the ties existing between us here on 
the field and you in the homeland. As an 
expression of this and of our appreciation for 
your interest and share in this great work, 
we stood together and united our hearts in 
prayer for the members of the board and our 
many friends. 


As Rey. Arthur Janz and Rev. Jim 
Bertsche sang together “Willing to Take the 
Cross,” the room became quiet as we re- 
membered the love of our wonderful Re- 
deemer in taking upon Himself the form of 
sinful man and bearing our sin and shame on 
Calvary’s cross. Rev. Archie Graber led our 
thinking as he spoke descriptively of “The 
Sunset of Our Savior’s Life.” At the close 
of his inspiring message we fellowshipped to- 
gether at the Lord’s table. The service closed 
with the singing of “My Jesus, I Love Thee.” 


“When we asunder part, 

It gives us inward pain; 

But we shall still be joined in heart, 
And hope to meet again.” 


A missionary in Jamaica was examining 
the school upon a certain verse. He asked a 
black boy this question: “Who are the 
meek?” 


The boy answered, “Those who give soft 
answers to rough questions.” 


When a collection was being counted after 
an enthusiastic missionary meeting, a small 
piece of paper was found on the plate on 
which was one word, “Myself.” It was put 
in by a young man who had given himself 
that night to the service of Christ in the 
foreign field.—Christian Service Quarterly. 


ENCOURAGING NEWS FROM NYANGA 


By the Jantzens 


Dear Friends, 


This is the day after Christmas. To you it 
would hardly seem like Christmas time for 
there are no bright street lights, no stores 
with beautiful windows, no Christmas trees 
in the homes, (except in some of the mis- 
sionaries’ homes) and perhaps the greatest 
lack for those of us from the northern hemi- 
sphere, there is no snow. We do not need 
wraps; instead, we do not have to exert our- 
selves very much before we perspire freely. 
But in spite of it all, we also have a joyous 
time here in the Congo at this season. 


Here at Nyanga it is customary that all the 
outstation teachers come to the station for 
a time of spiritual refreshing at Christmas. 
So it was this year also. About 140 teachers 
from about 110 villages came in on the 22nd. 
From Saturday evening until this morning 
we had three services per day. Our main 
speaker has been a man who was born a 
cripple but who has become a real servant 
of the Lord. He has brought challenging 
messages and. people have surely been en- 
couraged in their Christian living. 


This crippled Christian brother has an in- 
teresting story to tell. The first son born to 
his mother was a cripple, so she threw -him 
into the river, a thing commonly done in 
years gone by. When the second child was 
born, it, too, was a cripple. So the mother 
threw him into the river. Likewise, the third 
child born was a cripple. But this time the 
mother did not put him to death saying, “he 
always comes back anyway.” As a result we 
now have this real man of God. Although his 
arms and legs are badly deformed, he gets 
about without help. He has learned to know 
his Savior very well and really loves Him. 
It surely thrills our hearts to hear him bring 
messages from the Word. 


This morning we had Communion service 
for all the Christians who were near enough 
to come as wellasthe teachers. We were hap- 
py for the heart searching that was done by 
the people and for sins confessed during the 
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preparatory services. May the Lord give grace 


_ that the sins confessed may also be put away. 


When people go back into the environment 
where sins have been committed it is so 
easy to fall back. into the old. ways again. 
Pray with us that victory may be theirs as 
they go back to their village. 


With the close of the old year and the be- 
ginning of the new we are facing the re- 
sponsibilities that shall be ours in the coming 
weeks and months. A new school year begins 
on January 2. It is indeed a privilege to 
have some 600 boys and girls come here to 
study at the mission station. The State. per- 
mits us to plan our own program of religious 
instruction. We make it our aim to win every 
boy and girl to the Lord as they come to us. 
Pray with us that He may enable us to ac- 
complish this goal. But the privilege of hav- 
ing the youngsters in school is accompanied 
by the great responsibility of directing the 
school, and providing board and lodging for 
many of the pupils. So we face much work. 
But He is able to give strength and ICOUESES 
for each task. 


The medical work also demands attention. 
It is a work that is completely unpredictable, 
for one never knows what type of illness 
the next patient will have. About the only 
thing predictable is that there will be plenty 
of sick people. So here also we depend on 
the “all sufficient grace” of our Lord to 
fulfill every task. 


Yes, dear Friends, rest assured that your 
prayers are not in vain as you remember His 
work here before the Throne of Grace. Please 
continue to pray earnestly and often for the 


_ salvation of many who are yet lost, and also 


for the strengthening of those who have 
accepted the Savior. Some day you will see 
the results of your intercessory prayers when 
we all gather at His Throne. 


Yours for Christ in the Congo. 


John, Anne and Evelyn Jantzen. 
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THE JANZ FAMILY ARRIVES! 


Dear Friends: 


On the morning of December 5th we 
awoke to see the shoreline of Africa. After 
not seeing land for two weeks it was quite a 
sensation. Above that, seeing the land at 
long last to which the Lord had called us 
was really quite a thrill. Just before sun- 
rise the pilot came aboard and we entered 
the Congo River. 


Through the pilot we received word that 
the “Lindi” would stop at Boma instead of 
proceeding to Matadi as we had supposed. 
This was due to the tie-up of vessels at Ma- 
tadi, because of the dock strike. We were 
quite worried at this change of plan since 
we wondered how we’d get the two trucks 
off and how we'd get in contact with Mr. 
Sprunger and Mr. Driver. We had sent 
word to them to meet us in Matadi. . 


Then to add worry to worry, we received 
word that the boat would stay in the river 
at Boma, and no passengers off until the 
following Monday. What should we do? We 
were to be at the Conference at Mukedi the 
10th. Our hopes were really dimmed. 


There was a wonderful surprise in store 
for us. A small boat came out from Boma 
and stopped alongside the ship. Who should 
be in it but Mr. Driver and Mr. Sprunger! 
We were overjoyed to see them. All ar- 
rangements had been made to take both 
trucks off and also ourselves and our bag- 
gage. That afternoon a barge eame along- 
side and we disembarked along with all our 
baggage. 


It was quite a thrill for us to set foot on 
African soil. It is the rainy season and 
everything is lovely and green. It seems 
there are flowers everywhere. We were 
helped through customs by Mr. Knudsen, 
a C.M.A. missionary stationed at Boma. 
While in Boma we stayed at the C.M.A. mis- 
sion. 


We started on the morning of December 
8th at 4:30 for Mukedi. It was dark, as we 
wound our way out of Boma through the 
native village and out to the highway. While 
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driving through this village we had our first 
glimpse of native life. We saw many wom- 
en going to their fields. Besides carrying 
heavy loads on their heads, many of them 
had babies on their backs. 


Just before we arrived at Matadi we 
crossed the Congo River on a ferry. After 
stopping a bit at the Swedish Mission and 
there picking up 2 demijohns of water we 
left for the road again. The road was nar- 
row, dusty and bumpy. We rarely traveled 
more than 20 m.p.h. Along the road we met 
hundreds of people, all on their way some 
where. We also sew lots of mango trees 
along the wayside and had some of the man- 
go fruit for our supper. That evening at 
about 10:30 p.m. we arrived in Thysville 
and stayed there for the night in a hotel. 


The next morning before daybreak we 
were on our way again. I never realized 
the Congo was so mountainous. We al- 
most traveled in the hills constantly. The 
earth in places is very red and the road 
was still the same, narrow, dusty and bumpy 
with a ferry here and there to relieve the 
monotony. At one of the ferries where they 
pushed us across by hand, they gave us a 
real taste of Congo singing. One fellow 
beat the drum while the rest of them sang 
and worked to the rhythm of his beating. It 
was a “Volga boatmen” affair, only African 
style. Mr. Driver and Mr. Sprunger usually 
drove ahead and Art, Larry and I followed 
in the Carry-all. 


That evening we arrived at the A.B.F.MS. 
Mission hospitality in Congo is really some- 
thing! It’s really wonderful the way they re- 
ceive weary travelers. That night we slept 
under a thatch roof and was it noisy! I 
don’t know who our boarders were, but I 
couldn’t sleep very well! I was thankful too 
for having a mosquito net over my bed. 


Along the road we saw hundreds of vil- 
lages, large and small and many people right 
on the road. As we drove further inland 
things were becoming wilder. People wore 
less clotes and some were even _ painted 
red while others had the queerest hairdos. 


We had our meals by the side of the road 
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end usually had a few spectators to boot. 
Our diet was not too fancy but it tasted good 
to us even out of tin cans. After traveling 
many bumpy miles and crossing many a 
ferry we arrived at Kikwit, Monday night. 
Here we stayed at the U.T.M. Mission. After 
doing a bit of shopping in the morning we 
left for Mukedi. 


We arrived safe <nd sound at Mukedi, nev- 
er having had even a flat tire, on Tuesday 
evening. We met the station folks and had 
our supper with the Jim Bertsches. We were 
so glad to be there! The Lord had led us 
safely all the way and our work was <¢bout 
to begin. The Conference began the 12th 
and we thoroughly enjoyed every minute of 
it. 


As we traveled Congo roads and saw the 
hundreds of people without hope, we were 
reminded of the verse in John 10:16. ‘‘And 
other sheep I have, which are not of this 
fold; them also I must bring, and they shall 
hear my voice, and there shall be one fold 
and one shepherd.” 


Our prayer in closing is that we may help 
in winning these other sheep to the Lord. 


In Him, 


Art, Martini and Larry Janz. 


GROUND BREAKING SERVICE 
AT MUKEDI 


By Agnes Sprunger 


On Sunday evening, December 16, we had 
a ground breaking service for the new chapel 
that is to be built at Mukedi. Some of us 
have waited many years for this event. We 
are thankful to the Lord that we could have 
a large chapel with a grass roof these many 
years and have always had liberty to preech 
the Word of God, never anyone hindering. 
Even though the goats could not always be 
kept out of the grass and bamboo chapel, 
there were some things about the old chapel 
that we will miss in the new permanent one. 
For instance, the acoustics are as good as 
can be in the old one, while in some of the 
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permanent buildings they are not so good, 


‘but we hope this will be good too in the 


new one. Another nice thing about the old 
chapel was that the seats made of bamboo 
poles tied together never became filthy be- 
cause they have a smooth slick surface. How- 
ever, they had to be retied frequently. Wood- 
en seats in the new chapel will no doubt 
have to be scrubbed frequently with soap and 
water to be kept respectable because of the 
abundant cosmetics of the Africans all over 
their bodies, this is, of non-Christians. 


The ground breaking service began at 
4:30 P.M. Unfortunately it was a cloudy and 
cool evening no doubt keeping quite a num- 
ber of Africans away, but we had a good 
sized congregation nevertheless. 


The first song to be sung by the congrega- 
tion was, “The Church in the Wildwood.” 
Instead of singing, “The little brown church 
in the vale,” we sang, “The house of God 
near the palm trees.” The new chapel will 
be near the palm trees. 


The first speaker was Kidinda David, our 
head school teacher for many years. He ex- 
pressed his joy that we were soon to have a 
real chapel. He was the first to turn a shovel 
full of ground. 


The second speaker was Mabula Mathieu, 
the leader of the meeting. He spoke of the 
necessity to worship God with the heart. He 
also turned a shovel full of ground. Then 
the choir of about sixteen men sang, “Lean- 
ing on the Everlasting Arms.” 


Have you ever heard before of a woman 
taking part in a ground breaking service? 
That is what was done here. Myself being 
the oldest missionary was asked to speak in 
the third place. I expressed my joy that 
there is to be a permanent chapel, then men 
mentioned that the Lord can be worshipped 
everywhere and that it is heart worship the 
Lord desires, that we must not let the tem- 
ples of our hearts be defiled by evil thoughts 
and deeds. The head school teacher kindly 
helped me with my shovel of ground. 


As we had the privilege of having with 
us our secretary-treasurer, Brother H. A. 
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Driver, he gave the fourth message with Mr. 
Sprunger interpreting into the Kipende lan- 
guage. He spoke about God’s creation, the 
home, the school, the church and that he 
was glad the people at Mukedi were going 
to have a chapel. He turned the fourth 
shovel of ground. 


The choir sang, “Loving Kindness.” 


The closing prayer was offered by one of 
our oldest faithful Christians. 


The congregation then sang, “Jesus, Keep 
Me Near the Cross.” 


Please help us pray for the church at 
Mukedi, that every member may be on fire 
for the Lord so that the old chapel now and 
the new one in the future may be filled with 
seeking souls who will find the Lord. 


(Christians in the homeland should be 
glad to help the Mukedi Christians in com- 
pleting their permanent chapel in 1952. 
About one-half of the estimated cost of ten 
thousand dollars is on hand. Send your con- 
tribution, large or small, to the home office 
of the C.I.M., 4610 South Woodiawn, Chicago 
15, Illinois.) 


THE ANNUAL MISSIONARIES’ 
CONFERENCE 


It was the privilege of the Congo Inland 
Mission Secretary to spend the week of De- 
cember 14 to 21 at Mukedi station with the 
missionaries in their Annual Conference. A 
detailed account of the Conference together 
with the station reports and field statistics 
will be published in a future issue of the 
Messenger, but one must be in attendance 
to grasp something’ of the real spiritual sig- 
nificance of this gathering. There were 
thirty-seven missionaries and nineteen chil- 
dren in attendance. Mrs. Levi Keidel re- 
mained at Mutena with Paul who had 
whooping cough. 


The guests lived comfortably in the new 
dormitories just completed for the C.A.P. 
students and the conference was held in the 
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commodious C. A. P. building itself. One 
large room served as dining room, another 
for the conference sessions and a third was 
pleasantly furnished for resting, visiting, 
reading, writing and fellowship in general. 
The Mukedi staff directed things in a smooth 
manner and served most delicious meals 
ranging from African manioc and season- 
ing to real American steak, potatoes and 
gravy. There were always plenty of pineap- 
ple, bananas and paw paws as well as grape- 
fruit either from Congo forests or trees on 
one of the stations. 


This is the big event of the year for the 
children. They came with new dresses, shoes 
and outfits which they proudly “showed off” 
as their conference ones. The conference 
seems more like a family reunion and a 
newcomer can soon see that here are meet- 
ing kindred souls who have been longing 
for this sweet fellowship of those who look, 
think and act like they do naturally. 


The theme of the conference was “Christ 
Our Sufficiency.” The first half of each 
morning, afternoon and night session was 
spent in praying, inspiration and discussion 
of different phases of the conference theme. 
One was deeply moved by the many personal 
illustrations and experiences of the “all suf- 
ficiency of Christ” during the past year. 
Truly missionaries among a pagan people in 
isolated regions must rely on the “all suf- 
ficient” Christ and learn strict lessons of 
obedience and love. 


The music of the conference was out- 
standing. The harmony and melody of the 
group singing was wonderful. It reminded 
me of the Chicago Seminary group prayer 
meetings. Two folding organs were used 
and different organists at almost each ses- 
sion. There were many combinations of 
duets, trios and quartets as well as guitar, 
violin and accordion numbers. A _ favorite 
special was the male quartet of Janz, Jantzen, 
Wiebe and Bertsche and as the conference 
progressed they were used more and more. 


Sunday was the big day with four great 
services. Rev. F. J. Enns was radiant and 
eloquent as he brought the morning mes- 
sage to the Apendi audience of 1,080 in the 
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morning. Rev. A. D. Graber had made a 
drawing of Christ knocking at the door to 
emphasize the message of “Christ the Door.” 


At two o’clock the missionaries and Afri- 
cans joined in a ground breaking service for 
the new church at Mukedi. At four o’clock 
all gathered in the large living room for the 
most real and meaningful communion serv- 
ice I have ever participated in. The words 
of Brother A. D. Graber and the testimonies 
of many, but above all the quiet, feeling 
presence of the Spirit made all feel the real 
fellowship of “The all sufficient Christ.” 


At seven-thirty all enjoyed another in- 
spirational hour and a challenging message. 


Greetings were read from the missionaries 
in Belgium and from individuals, conferences 
and groups in the homeland. Business ses- 
sions were conducted after the inspirational 
hour each morning, afternoon and night and 
committees worked overtime planning strat- 
egy and year’s programs, praying over 
knotty problems of finance, schools, medical 
work and industrial work. One new item of 
business was making plans and regulations 
for the new short wave communication sys- 
tem which has already proved a valuable 
esset to the work having saved the doctor 
several trips and given comfort to anxious 
hearts as well as expediting business. Even 
homemakers have benefited by favorite rec- 
ipes broadcast. 


Missionaries need a good laugh too and 
they were amply provided for on fun night. 
The men also tried out their muscles and 
skill at a baseball game. 


A most touching moment of the conference 
was the devotional period conducted by 
“Aunt” Agnes Sprunger, grand old lady of 
C.I.M. She shyly remarked that she was al- 
most denied the privilege of being a mis- 
sionary thirty-six years ago because she was 
such a poor public speaker and she didn’t 
think she had improved much through the 
years but this may the last conference she 
could attend so she was glad for the oppor- 
tunity to speak. 


Eight missionaries were attending their 
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first conference and truly received a won- 
derful introduction to the spirit of Congo 
Inland Mission. 


Truly this conference was a mountain top 
experience of Christian faith and each left 
with a deeper, richer meaning of the fel- 
lowship of Christ who is ‘all and in all.” In 
a day’s time all were back at their posts of 
duty for another year of witnessing, nur- 
turing, understanding, leading and guiding 
to the end that more souls might come into 
a saving relationship with Him who is the 
“all sufficient Christ” for the African too. 


WITH THE C.ILM. SECRETARY 
AT NYANGA _.- 


December 20 to 24 


Frank and Agnes Enns and Arthur, Mar- 
tini and Larry Janz and I left Mukedi sta- 
tion at 2:00 P.M. in the Carry-all. In one 
hour we reached the wide Luange River and 
made the crossing in the record time of 18 
minutes. Another hour and a half over the 
best African roads we had yet traveled 
brought us to Nyanga station. The beauty 
of ‘Nyanga station cannot be portrayed by 
words or pictures. The well-kept drive- 
ways and lawns with its many trees, palm, 
mango, citrus, pai-pai and native Congo 
woods and the beautiful flowering bushes 
end shrubs—all planted and plotted by our 
missionaries. As we come in from the east 
to our left are the dispensary and maternity 
buildings and to the right the native village 
of 60 families practically all of whom are 
engaged in work on the mission station. Near 
this is the boys’ camp where the students 
live who come in from the villages to attend 
the station. schools. Soon we drive up to the 
administration building in which are the 
station office and bookstore and which also 
supplies storage for cement, roofing, gasoline 
and other materials. In the center of the 
station is the beautiful stone church with its 
arched glassless windows, its majestic bel- 
fry and impressive entrance. Inside the 
stone pulpit and bamboo ceiling give it Afri- 
can colour. Five to six hundred worshippers 
congregate each Lord’s Day and over a hun- 
dred gather for Chapel each morning at 
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7:15. Back of the church are the school build- 
ings for the first five grades in which 16 
African teachers under the missionaries’ 
supervision, teach. There is also the three 
room temporary building where the Selec- 
tionie school is held. Sixty-two advanced 
students are enrolled in this school which 
is preparatory to teacher training. John A. 
Jantzen and Mrs. Frank Enns teach classes 
in French, grammar, religion, arithmetic, 
geography, hygiene, music, art, and gym- 
nastics. A part of the education of these 
boys is practical work. They are given 
plots of ground to raise their own food. Near 
the school is the industrial yard where are 
made sun-dried bricks, cement blocks, boards 
are sawed, planed and sanded and prepared 
for the furniture and finishing lumber for the 
houses. West of the church is the girls’ 
camp where live from 80 to 100 girls attend- 
ing school. Miss Anna Quiring supervises 
the girls and truly runs a court in human re- 
lations for during the school year most of 
the girls are engaged to the boys. There is 
no romance connected with it but a proposi- 
tion put by the boy to Mama Quiring much 
the same as is done to the Chief in the vil- 
lage. The mission helps provide wedding 
clothes and a wedding ceremony and many 
Christian homes have _ been _ established 
through the years. A wide lawn with doz- 
ens of well placed trees, bushes and shrubs 
lies between these mission buildings and 
the missionary dwellings of which there ere 
three permanent stone and two others of 
sun-dried brick and grass roofs. One of 
them is occupied by the John Jantzen family 
and the other for guests of which a great 
variety and number annually come to. the 
mission at any hour of the day or night. 


For over 25 years Miss Kornelia Unrau, 
R.N., has worked with women, girls and ba- 
bies of Nyanga. In 1951, 351 babies were 
born in the Nyanga maternity wards. Twelve 
were born in the week Miss Unrau was away 
at Conference. Trained African women are 
assisting in the work but many a night the 
missionary is called to take charge of dif- 
ficult cases. Many orphans are also provid- 
ed for on the station. Mrs. John B. Jantzen 
who is an accredited nurse, having complet- 
ed the requirements in Antwerp, Brussels 
and Lepoldville, is in charge of diagnosis 
and medicines at the dispensary. A long line 
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of Africans are waiting each morning at nine 
o’clock. They are given a gospel message 
before receiving medical help. Two capable 
Africans assist with administration of medi- 
cines, keep the records and even do minor 
surgery and sutures very skillfully. Mr. 
and Mrs. Arthur Janz are the welcomed ad- 
ditions to the Nyanga staff and Miss Selma 
Unruh and the Henry Toews family are on 
furlough. The beautiful buildings and their 
surroundings and the fine group of African 
Christians are a glowing tribute to the con- 
secration, wisdom and industry of Frank J. 
and Agnes Enns and co-workers who have 
given themselves unreservedly to the work 
since 1926. The native population of the 
Nyanga district numbers 50,000 and there are 
now 145 outstation pastors and teachers in 
the district who are supported by the church. 
They bring the tithe boxes in to the station 
four times a year which together with the 
station tithe is used for their support. 


Nyanga station concessions contain 60 
acres with an additional 100 acres for fields 
and forests for food production. About 3000 
natives from nearby villages can hear the 
church bell, which was a donation of the 
E.M.B. congregation at Steinbach, Manitoba, 
and can walk to the station within an hour’s 
time. A three-hours’ trip to the Kasai River 
took us through many villages in two of 
which regional schools are located. Scores 
of Africans surrounded our Carry-all each 
stop and the teachers and evangelists cour- 
teously shook hands with us. Miss Unrau 
was warmly greeted by many of her friends 
who had come to the dispensary or maternity 
hospital during the years. 


Evangelists’ and Teachers’ Conference 


The quarterly conference of the outstation 
Evangelists and Teachers was held on Nyan- 
ga station, December 22 to 25. Saturday 
afternoon they kept coming in walking or on 
bicycles. Many of them brought gifts of pine- 
apple, peanuts or bananas to the missionaries 
as they come to their verandas to shake 
hands and exchange greetings. They also 
brought some food to add to the supply of 
the Nyanga African village whose guests 
they were to be. 


At seven o’clock a large congregation had 
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gathered in the beautiful stone church at the 
call of the bell and were soon engaged in 
singing lustily. One of the teachers used a 
baton very correctly and kept the large con- 
gregation in good time. Their harmony 
seems as natural as the singing. The books 
contain only the words and the meter signa- 
ture but no notes. The leader hums a few 
bars and sets the tempo and the singing 
starts. Pastor David asked Miss Quiring to 
pray, made a few announcements then called 
on Rev. Enns to introduce the new mission- 
aries and the visitor from America. The 
John 3:16. After dismissal, the 145 evan- 
gelist, his arms being deformed and useless 
from paralysis. He spoke fervently from 
Johno 3:16. After dismissal, the 145 evan- 
gelists and teachers who were sitting in the 
right wing back of the American mission- 
aries, remained for an exchange of greetings. 
Through Brother Enns, I told them of our 
sending them these missionaries in obedi- 
ence to the command of our master Jesus 
Christ who also commands those of you who 
are Christians to do the same thing. I said 
that teaching them to read and write and 
bringing them help and medicine for their 
sickness is to help them understand God 
better so that they and all their people might 
have personal Salvation and live as God in- 
tended that they should without fears and 
doubts about life after death. The spokes- 
man of the group thanked me and said, “You 
have seen how our people in the villages who 
do not yet know God, live. And now you 
see us. It is all because your missionaries 
have brought us this gospel. Tell your peo- 
ple, Thank You.” 


Sunday dawned clear and beautiful. Drums 
could be heard in district villages beating 
out the rhythm for fiendish dances but on 
Nyanga station people were’ gathering, 
dressed in their gayest and with Bible and 
song book in hand. Pastor David wore a 
clean white suit. Most of the men wore 
white shirts and trousers or shorts, bright 
green, orange, red, blue and many wore 
khaki. The school girls were robed in many 
colored cloths and pretty scarfs done nattily 
around their heads. The evangelists had 
donned their best wardrobes. Neckties 
were plentiful, many had coats but it was 
evident that all had done their very best to 
impress the American’ impresarit. Our 
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drive out through the villages and regional 


schools had given us ample introduction so 


that the ushers counted an audience of 1,080 
present including ten village chiefs who 
waited after the service for a private audi- 
ence with the missionary “Chief.” At 9:30 
Mrs. Jantzen began the organ prelude dur- 
ing which every head was bowed. Then the 
congregation sang the doxology and Miss 
Unrau gave the invocation prayer. “I Know 
Whom I Have Believed” and “I Will Sing the 
Wondrous Story” were sung in_ splendid 
harmony and with great volume. An Afri- 
can teacher sang, “Seeking the Lost,” ac- 
companying himself with a guitar. After 
eight ushers had received the offering and 
brought it forward for the prayer of dedi- 
cation a group of boys sang, “I Heard the 
Voice of Jesus Say.” Pastor David read the 
Scripture from John 14:1-14 and called on 
a visiting evangelist to pray. Brother Enns 
introduced the new missionaries, who spoke 
briefly, then the C.I.M. secretary, who 
brought the message through the interpreta- 
tion of Brother Enns. After the message the 
congregation sang “Hear Our Prayer, O 
Lord,” closing with the three-fold Amen. 
Another song was sung as the children went 
out for Sunday School. The adults remained 
for a discussion led by one of the teachers. 
As the leader called for Scripture verses to 
be read many would be on their feet, Bible 
open to read the verse. The congregation 
disbanded orderly at the direction of the 
assistant pastor. 


One is impressed with the almost desperate 
eagerness on the faces of these people, their 
craving for knowledge, facts, learning and 
their expectancy of something great about to 
happen to them as they receive this that 
they are craving for. One is also deeply 
moved, as the missionary faces these ex- 
pectant people in the church, in the school- 
room, at the dispensary, out in the path or 
from his veranda, at the overwhelming 
challenge and his deep desire to break 
through the superficial material expectancy 
of the native, to the true spiritual soul need 
he has. Missionary work to a pagan people 
is not easy. It is not even humanly possible 
to do. A missionary must depend on the 
supernatural and definite divine guidance. 
Could YOU be a missionary with these de- 
mands? 
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INTERSTATION COMMUNICATION 

(Continued from page 10) 
part of November, Levi set up transmitters 
at Mutena, Nyanga and Mukedi. For the 
present, only these three stations have ade- 
quate electric plants to operate the trans- 
mitters. However all stations are able to 
tune in and listen with their regular radio 
sets. 


In the short time that they have been in 
operation, they have already been a tremen- 
dous help. Interstation communication has 
been speeded up enormously. Where before, 
it took as much as ten days to get an answer 
back from a station, now a question can be 
asked and answered in 15 minutes. Where 
before, costly double trips had to be made to 
call the doctor, now he can often listen to 
symptoms and then recommend proper 
medicines and care without leaving the room. 
Where before, the missionaries at a given 
station often had to wrestle with their prob- 
lems alone, now often help is sought and 
counsel received from fellow workers at 
other stations—via wiseless. Where before, 
special meetings were called by means of a 
letter slowly circulated from one place to 
another, now all may be informed simulta- 
neously and if there are some conflicts, a 
date can be set which is suitable to all. In 
the short time we have had these sets on the 
field, they have saved much missionary time 
and considerable mission funds as well. In 
our thinking on the field, it is entirely prob- 
able that some time in the future, they will 
be instrumental in saving a life. 

For this another 2id in our work in Congo, 
we give heartfelt thanks to those to whom it 
is due. 


HARD-BOILED MISSIONARY 

A missionary fell into the hands of canni- 
bals. 

“Going to eat me, I presume?” asked the 
missionary. The chief grunted. 

‘TDion’t do it,” he advised, “you won’t like 
me.” Thereupon the missionary took out a 
knife, sliced a piece from the calf of his leg 
and handed it to him. “Try this and see for 
yourself.” 

The chief took one bite and choked. 

The missionary worked on the island for 
50 years. He had a cork leg. 
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MUTENA-GRAMS 
By Fanny A. Schmallenberger 


Our service on the first day of the New 
Year was nicely attended and we did enjoy 
the testimony meeting. One of our young 
church-leaders gave us the morning message 
and we appreciated it. He spoke on how we 
should trust God for 1952. 


On the 2nd we began registering our 
students and altogether we had around five 
hundred and ten names. 


We have fifty boys in C.A.P. this year. 
Thirteen African teachers and four mission- 
aries are trying to teach all who are enrolled 
in the Primary department and C.A.P. the 
Word of God, the three R’s, singing, good 
behavior, real play, and other subjects that 
belong in our schools. We have around ten 
different tribes in our classes but all of them 
speak Tshiluba. 


Sometimes things get pretty lively and some 
of the children need to be disciplined by do- 
ing some extra work such as hoeing, cutting 
grass or cleansing the campus. 


A few of our children walk four miles to 
answer the roll-call at seven o’clock in the 
morning. Then they attend chapel and after- 
wards go to their respective classes. A good 
part of those who were with us before are 
professing Christians but of the new ones 
very few. Some of the number are also from 
the R. C. group. 


We were very happy to have Mr. Driver 
visit our station. He was a great blessing to 
us and to our Africans and we all appreciat- 
ed his being here. His words of advice and 
encouragement were well received by the 
various groups to which he spoke and the 
Lord blessed in the contacts. 


It has been very hot for several days now. 
So hot in fact that the Africans said the sun 
had the heat of death. The nights too were 
sweltering and both we and the Africans 
found it uncomfortable for sleeping well. We 
have had a shower however and the atmos- 
phere has been conditioned to a cooler tem- 
perature. The sun remains tropical but there 
is a breeze. 


This is harvest time for peanuts and corn. 
Several women have brought us their tithe 
and they said there was a good yield of corn 
this year. According to the Africans the dry 


March-April. 





spell, we always have in January, is for the 
purpose of drying the crops so they can be 
harvested. It will soon be over as it lasts. 
about two weeks only. 


Our nice new house is nearing completion 
and we are looking forward to occupying 
it in the next few months. 


We have the sick and afflicted with us as 
always and quite a number of them have ac- 
cepted Christ as their Saviour. The Medical 
Chaplain has daily services with the patients. 


During a short trip to some of our out- 
villages on the Saturday that Mr. Driver was 
with us twelve souls accepted Christ. This 
service was held in a Camp and several hun- 
dred people were in attendance that night. 


Two school boys accepted Christ after one 
of our regular Sunday morning messages. 


Since the Lord has already blest us with 
souls during the first month in the New Year 
we are encouraged to go on with Him in the 
work—expecting greater things in the 
months which lie ahead. 


Please continue ‘to pray for us and our 
work here at Mutena and for the C.I.M. 


Satan is busy and at times the opposition 
is terrific. However He is a defeated foe and 
we claim the victory through Jesus Christ 
our Lord. 


WHO SHOULD GIVE NOTHING TO 
MISSIONS? 


1. Those who believe that Jesus made 2a 
mistake when He said, “Go ye, therefore, 
and teach all nations.” 

2. Those who do not believe that the “Gos- 
pel is the power of God unto salvation to 
everyone that believeth, Jew or Greek.” 


3. Those who wish that no missionary had 
come to our forefathers and would prefer to 
be heathen. 

4. Those who believe that everyone in the 
world should shift for himself and ask with 
Cain, “Am I my brother’s keeper?” 

5. Those who do not care to have part in 
Christ’s final victory. 

6. Those who believe that God will not 
call them to account because of the way they 


spend their (?) money.—The Brethren Mis- 
sionary Herald. 


as et ne 
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FINANCIAL REPORT 


Receipts for the months of December, 1951 
and January, 1952 by conferences. 


CENTRAL 

Missionary Allowances: ..........02.4h.... $ 570.09 
Evangelistic fo... ae eee 10.00 
Roucntiona) Merwe. anes At 161.91 
ar eater) Pe ee ci Sap Ree ead Gees et ane SOUP Mees 4899.34 
Special: 


Christian Literature & Bible Fund 1033.76 





Communication Fund in Congo ... 300.00 
Dr. M. H. Schwartz, personal ............ 25.00 
Miss Erma Birky, personal ................ 200.00 
A Wa VEy |, | Gssh aha a behead meee ee ener $7,200.10 
E.M.C. 
Missionary Allowances ..........,..-..-----.--.- $2185.38 
General ......... a a ee ea ee 3000.00 
Clothing—Sewing .............-...-----------eo+ 87.35 
LC ie es Oe seen Sd ees 15.00 
bath bash e1 Oa, y) hay eine eee eae eer 152.44 
Special: 
Missionary Dwelling Schmucker 
Memorial 23.2 s0e) ee. Bes 185.00 
Bible and Christian Literature Fund 138.47 
Dispensary at) Tshikapa =72......<..2--: 512.00 
WEISSIOMALY WLI eset 76.14 
Mr. and Mrs. H. A. Driver, personal 50.00 
Miss Lodema Short, personal ............ 25.00 
Rev. and Mrs. A. D. Graber, 
POLS OU see coiccok oss d Seerecrees ee nee 50.00 
Miss Fanny Schmallenberger, 
persoOrialiy ee. Bp ee re 40.00 
Miss Marie Diller, personal ......... 2.00 
Rev. and Mrs. J. E. Bertsche, 
youn Cb) CCR Mee Pk GEM Baie ee | eee Ea 10.00 
NE ESS Bk ce 9 ee 10.00 
hat CRIES iis GE Oe Pee ee UReeee ee eee $6,538.78 
E.M.B. 
Missionary Allowances 2...::.:...c.-.-.---.-- $ 262.50 
Education of Missionaries .....................- 427.08 
TSU TAyiCemen en as 226.96 


Special: 

Bible and Christian Literature 

BCU (6 lee corr, ee Se SREP, Se 57.00 
For Student help in Africa .............. 255.81 
Rev. and Mrs. Samuel Entz, 

DETSQU ALi nats Given oS we eh Sl 15.00 
Miss Lena Friesen, personal ............. 16.93 
Miss Agnes Lutke, personal ............. 76.72 


Pe Orel: Es isbn $1,338.00 
GENERAL 
Missionary Allowances ...................... $2592.42 
Operating Budget ....... Se i eS a 734.25 
Medical and Miike rind foe: 367.94 
EVONSCLSLIC pipe Fe fe ores ways 
PTISUT AT Cupar ee ees a 434.44 
PIPOMOU Ola ieee. eee as eo ee 50 
Special: 
Missionary Dwelling at Nyanga ... 55.00 
DIDIEs SCHOO! 7 ae meet 6 ee 25.85 
Rev. V. J. Sprunger, personal 25.00 
NEISSe Anat tice QUILTING. 70 23.00 
Mr. Lawrence Rempel, personal .. 10.00 
Rev. R. F. Schnell, personal ........... isco 


Totals General 5.5 2 ee ee $4,338.57 
Other than Central, E.M.C., E.M.B., and 
General Mennonite Conferences: 
Missionary Allowances .......................... $ 275.00 
EVancelistic eri.) eee te re 70.00 
PrOMOMONa tpee se ee ee sy) 7.00 
ESSA ee eee eed eee Lh 125.00 
Special: 
Bibles: Scnoollten we Gare es oe 5.00 
Rev. and Mrs. R. D. Bontrager, 
pe reh a-Te) ot ed habe ah eet ons A, A os nae 25.00 
Miss Aganetha Friesen, personal _.. 5.00: 
Miss Lena Friesen, personal ............ 5.00 


Rev. Levi Keidel, Jr., personal ...... 10.00 


Miss Kornelia Unrau, personal ........ 25.00 
Miss Aganetha Friesen, personal .... 5.00 
Miss Lena Friesen, personal .............. 5.00 


a Ae ee ee ee $562.00 
OA Aig geC fal 2 thee ee $19,977.45 
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Results of a Missionary Vision 


IF I HAVE NOT VISION 


Though I speak concerning foreign missions with great eloquence, and have 
not Vision, I am become as sounding brass or a tinkling cymbal. 


And though I spend long hours in reading missionary literature and know 
much concerning the hardships and difficulties of a missionary’s life, and have 
not Vision, it profiteth me nothing. 


A Vision holdeth one steady before God; 
A Vision enableth one to pray earnestly; 
A Vision burdeneth that cthers may have salvation; 


Doth not exalt any but Christ; seeketh only the redemption of the lost; is 
given to those who earnestly seek for it; thinketh no price too great to pay;. 


Trieth not to discourage those who would be missionaries, but trieth to en- 
courage them to answer the call of God; 


Beareth another’s burdens; believeth that God is willing to undertake; hopeth 
for the salvation of many; endureth seeming failure and disappointment. 


A Vision doth not soon fail; but where there be excitement aroused by hair- 
raising stories, it shall fail; where there be mere tears stirred at a missionary 
convention, they shall cease; where there be only interest, it shall vanish away. 


For all Christians know in part and all Christians see in part; but when they 
have a Vision their lukewarmness and intermittent interest shall be done away. 


Before I caught the Vision, I spoke as one without a Vision; 
I prayed as one without a Vision. 
But when I caught the Vision, I put away half-hearted things. 


For now at least I have caught a faint glimpse of the need which Jesus alone 
can satisfy, but someday I shall realize fully. 


Now I know something of the price salvation cost, but then shall I see it 
clearly, even as also it hath been purchased for me. 


And now to be a Missionary Christian these are necessary — a prayerful 
heart, a surrendered life, a Vision: these three, with others; but one of the great- 
est of these is a Vision.—Selected. 
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“The Bible is no mere book, but a living force with a vigor, a pow- 
er which conquers all that oppose it.”—-Napoleon. 


AFRICANS NEED IT, TOO! 
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Annual Meeting of Congo Inland Mission Board 


The fifteen official members of the Congo Inland Mission Board, representing the 


» Mennonite Conferences, known as The Evangelical Mennonite Church, (formerly De- 


fenseless Conference), The Central Conference of Mennonites, The General Conference 
of Mennonites and the Evangelical Mennonite Brethren, held their Annual business ses- 
sion in a two-day meeting at the Y.M.C.A. Hotel in Chicago. The actions of the board 
are herewith given. 


Meeting called to order by the chairman. Devotions led by H. G. Nyce, who read 
from Romans 10. Prayer session led by A. E. Kreider, Ben Esch and H. G. Nyce. 


Minutes of the Semi-Annual Boerd meeting of October 9, 1951, and of the Executive 
Committee on October 31, 1951, were read and approved. 


Driver reviewed the Treasurer’s report as prepared by the Auditor with elaboration 
and discussion of various items in relation thereto, the report showing total expendi- 
tures for current operation of $115,006.53, with receipts of $109,225.74, or an excess of ex- 
penses over income of $5,780.79. Moved and carried to accept the report. 


Moved and carried that John Jantzen be appointed to serve as field treasurer for a 
term of two years beginning January 1, 1953. 


Moved and carried that we approve the action of the Field Conference that James 
Bertsche be the legal representative while Vernon Sprunger is on furlough. 


——=—=  — —_—_——_ a> 


Moved and carried that steps be taken to amend the Constitution that the fiscal year 
on the field shall end on October 31, instead of December 31, and that the field be advised 
of this impending change. 
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Field Askings for 1953:—Moved and car- 
ried to accept the following budget for 1953 
—Station expense, $3,600 each for Charles- 
ville, Nyanga, Mutena and Mukedi, $2,800 
for Banga, $3,000 for Tshikapa; for Medical 
Work—Charlesville, Mutena and Nyanga, 
$1,100 each, Banga $1,050, and T:hikapa 
$1,000; C.I.M. office $200; Legal Representa- 
tive, $50; C.I.M. Press $700; and Lake Madi- 
mape $120. 


Forum discussion on missions in Africa 
in general and C.I.M. in particular, partici- 
pated by H. A. Driver, Orie O. Miller of the 
Eastern Mennonite Board who visited our 
field. while Driver wes there, Rev. Clarence 
Birkey of the Christian and Missionary Al- 
liance, and Dr. and Mrs. Curtis B. Bowman 
who also were on the field with Driver. 

Report of the Ladies’ Auxiliary presented 
by Mrs. C. E. Rediger. Moved and carried 
that the report be accepted with the pro- 
posals contained therein. 


—_— — 


Placement of missionaries and recom- 


mended by H. A. Driver as follows: 

a. Miss Lena Friesen to Charlesville 

b. Mr. and Mrs. Peter Buller to Nyanga 

c. Mr. and Mrs. Waldo E. Harder to Tshikapa 
d. Miss Marie Diller to Mukedi (for one year) 
e 


Re-appointment of Glen Rocke’s_ to 
Charlesville 
Moved end carried that missionaries be 


placed as recommended. 
Appointment of missionaries: 

a. Mr. and Mrs. Ellis Gerber and Miss Sara 
Friesen, previously accepted, now recom- 
mended for appointment for a year’s study 
in Belgium. 

b. Loyd R.. Brown Redinamr arte for ac- 
ceptance and ¢ eppointment for a year’s study 
in Belgium. 

ec. Rev. and Dr. Rudolph Martens, Miss 
Irena Liechty recommended for acceptance 
and appointment for a year’s study in Bel- 
gium providing arrangements can be made 
for Miss Liechty’s support. 

d. Miss Mary Schreg, R.N., Mr. and Mrs. 
Peter Falk recommended that they be ac- 
cepted as .missionary candidates and em- 


phasizing to them the need of having ade-~ _ 


they present themselves.” (Committee Min- 


May-June, 


quate basic work in French before being 
appointed for service and further prepara- 
tion in Belgium. 

e. Mr. and Mrs. Sam Ediger recommended 
that they be accepted as candidates, their 
further status to be determined by the ex- 
amining committee. 

Moved and carried that the recommenda- 
tions be effective as ebove indicated. 


Moved and carried that for the coming 
year the Executive Committee serve as the 
examining committee. 

Election of officers: President, Albert 
Neuenschwander; Vice-President, <A. H. 
Schertz; Recording Secretary, R. L. Hartz- 
ler; Corresponding Secretary-Treasurer, H. 
A. Driver; Additional members of Execu- 
tive Committee: A. E. Kreider and H. H. 
Dick; Editor of Missionary Messenger, H. A. 
Driver. 

Moved and carried that H. A. Driver be 
authorized to choose the associate editors. 


Mr. H. A. Driver discussed factors per- 
taining to the making of the budget for 
1953 and raised question whether specific 
needs and current needs should now be in- 
cluded in the budget, or whether only cur- 
rent needs be so included and specific needs 
be handled as heretofore. Consideration of 
the matter led to some thought as to whether 
C.I.M. Board is an organic unit or a board 
of mission boards, a matter which may mer- 
it further consideration in time to come. 


—_ i 


Moved and carried to accept the recom- 
mendation of the Executive Committee, that 
“Whereas, the General Conference and the 
Evangelical Mennonite Brethren are _ sup- 
porting the work of the Congo Inland Mis- 
sion in an ever increasing manner with 
both money and workers, we recommend 
to the board that their membership be in- 
creased to the full number now permitted 
by our Constitution that is to six members 
or one additional member from the General 
Conference and two additional members 


from the E.M.B. Conference and that further 


ways and means be explored for a still clos- 
er affiliation and complete unity to the end 
that we as a united people might be led to 


accept the opportunities and challenges as 


(Continued on page 17) 
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Letters from the Field 


MUKEDI ON THE AIR 

O Q4AS This is Mukedi. Good morning. 
We hear you, but not very well, there is so 
much static. There is a storm threatening. 
We are having much rain these days. We are 
thankful, for we need a good crop of millet. 
We hope to exchange it for cassava, the main 
food for the students. 

These two weeks (Jan. 8 to 21) we have 
enjoyed Dr. and Mrs. Bowman’s visit. The 
Africans have enjoyed posing for pictures. 
You will see Mukedi on the screen after Dr. 
and Mrs. Bowman come home. May the 
Lord use it for His glory. 

Dr. and Mrs. Schwartz went with Dr. Bow- 
man’s to East Africa. It gave them an inter- 
esting vacation, and afforded an opportu- 
nity to see mission work in other missions. 
We did not have as many guests as usual 
while Dr. Schwartz’s were away. 

We were glad to have Mr. Driver with us 
from Feb. 7 to 14th though we saw little of 
him. He was busy writing most of the time. 
When ‘he and Mr. Sprunger started to the 
C.P.C. meeting in East Africa after the 
Schwartzes and Bowmans had gone, we felt 
like there had been an exodus here. We 
are thankful to have the Mukedi family to- 
gether again. We had a meal of native food 
together under the palm trees today. 


Last Sunday (Mar. 2nd) we had baptism 
service. Thirty-two followed the Lord in 
baptism. Will you pray with us that these 
babes in Christ may grow in grace and in 
the knowledge of His Word. We are thank- 
ful for each one who believes on the Lord 
Jesus Christ as His Saviour. 


While Mr. Driver and Dr. and Mrs. Bow- 
man were with us we had a unique outing 
at the Lukuila. The Lukuila is a canyon 
about 70 miles from here. The men were 
going further southwest to visit the U.T.M. 
mission stations. Rev. Enns and Rev. Art 
Janz came to join us. We left the Africans 
in charge of the medical work, the school 
and the building for that day. It was dark 
when we came home and we found guests. 
We drove around on one side of the canyon, 





the men did a bit of shooting, and we had a 
picnic dinner on the veranda of a rest house 
near by. That canyon is a grand example 
of the soil erosion problem we have in the 
district. I almost forgot about the chimpan- 
zees we saw in the distance in the canyon. 
Dr. Bowman got some pictures of them. 
Though it was a nice outing, we were thank- 
ful to come home again. 


Women’s day of prayer was well attended. 
Almost every woman there had a baby and 
there were many children, less than four 
years old. The attention was good; and their 
horizon was broadened a bit. There were 
plans for going with the women for meet- 
ings in the near by villages, but the rain 
dampened that part of the plan for the day. 
We praise the Lord for the women and girls 
who have believed on the Lord. 


Rev. Bertsche has been going to the villag- 
es in the district for the week ends, or on 
Sunday morning. We are thankful for the 
opportunity we have of witnessing, and also 
for the native witnesses to their own peo- 
ple. One is encouraged to hear reports of 
their work in personally dealing with those 
of their families and relatives concerning 
their relationship with the Lord. 


Mr. Rempel is putting the finishing touch- 
es on the maternity hospital, as well as re- 
modeling their home. There are several 
other buildings he is pushing along. He has 
a marvelous way of persuading people to 
work, and keep happy doing it. 


This is O Q@ 4 A S Mukedi going off the 
air for this evening. Signing off. Good- 
night. Your announcer is 


Erma M. Birky. 


PROSPECT 
Let the outward condition of God’s people 
be what it may, there is a path of devoted- 
ness open to the individual saint, which he 
can pursue independently of everything. 
Cream Book. 
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The Belgian Government Required It— 


By Robert and Mabel Bontrager 


As you have already guessed, I’m thinking 
about the past year in Belgium. As it is 
stated in the government brochure on edu- 
cation in Congo: 


“The missionaries of foreign nationality— 
new elements who are about to begin a first 
term in Africa—must give proof by an ini- 
tiation into the spirit of the Belgian con- 
ceptions of education. Thet initiation must 
be carried out by means of a stay of a least 
one year in Belgium, a period during which 
the candidates must follow the appropriate 
courses of normal training and the courses 
of colonial formation organized by the Min- 
istry of Colonies.” 


And that’s why the Board of the C.I.M. in- 
structed. us to go to Brussels for a year. It 
meant added expense, a year’s delay en 
route to the field and as everyone who has 
been there will agree, it involved a great 
deal of mental and physical strain. Per- 
haps you wonder whether it was worth it; 
I must confess that I often did. 


You may call upon someone else to give an 
objective evaluation of the year of study in 
Brussels... I would like rather to simply 
share with you several personal observa- 
tions and lesting impressions which might 
indicate what. the experience meant to me. 





It was without question a year of price- 
less preparation for missionary work in 
Congo. Of course the program is geared 
especially for those who will teach in mis- 
sion schools. Thus the greatest practical 
value is obtained by the missionary teacher. 
To have studied about the Congo—its his- 
tory, geography, peoples, law, educational 
system and its policy toward missions—is 
certainly a boon to any missionary going to 
that field. But apart from that, several 
months in Congo have been sufficient to re- 
veal that the missionary who has not had 
training in French in Belgium is placed un- 
der a difficult disedvantage. The first mis- 
sionaries of the C.I.M. who came directly to 
Congo to open the work and were obligated 





to carry on mission business in French and. 


at the same time master the native language 
were laboring under definite handicaps. The 
language barrier is a real factor. Nearly all 
the official contacts and correspondence 
outside the mission are in French. The year 
in Belgium has helped us clear that im- 
portant barrier. ._Here in Congo it is con- 
sidered a breach of courtesy to meet and 
pass a state officiel] without stopping and 
chatting a bit. On such occasions, which are 
by no means infrequent, one is happy to be 
able to say more than a hesitant “Bonjour.” 
Confidence is easily established when one 
cen affirm, “‘Yes, I have been to Belgium; I 
have studied in Brussels under Belgian pro- 


fessors; I had the privilege of living with a_ 


Belgian family; I visited your home town 
one weekend; etc. .. .” There are two state 
officials stationed here at Charlesville and, 
thanks to our year in Belgium, we can enti- 
cipate entertaining them in our home. 


The past year has also afforded an adven- 
ture in living end learning. Waking up one cer- 
tain morning end realizing I was a foreigner 
in a strange land proved to be quite a shock. 
It was relatively easy to adapt to the Belgian 
diet of soup, lots of meat, fresh vegetables, 
cheese, french fried potatoes and fish every 
Friday. But to sit st the table three times 
a day with a non-English speaking hostess 
and to attempt to express the most simple 
requests was at first exceedingly difficult 
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and embarrassing. We quickly learned to 
say in French, “Please pass the meat.” But 
a conversation was for a long time out of 
the question. 


Little by little and after much study and 
practice, the foreign babble began to make 
some sense. And of course, life in Belgium 
became more interesting. To learn a for- 
eign language is to find a whole new world 
of people of different ideas and traditions. 
It’s an enlightening experience to hear 
Europeans comment on America, Americans 
and the American way of life. One natural- 
ly becomes broader in his outlook after get- 
ting a little concept of the life and thought 
of another nation. And it goes without say- 
ing that it is impossible to know and under- 
stand a people without first being able to 
speak their lenguage with them. 


May I say a few words about our travels 
in Europe, or did you think we never ven- 
tured outside of Brussels? European travel 
which to Americans is reserved for the 
wealthy was neither difficult nor expensive 
(83rd class, of course). A weekend in Hol- 
land, Germany, Paris, England or other parts 
of Belgium were all within easy reach of 
our missionary allowance since Europe is 
so compact and Belgium centrally located. 
The M. C. C. centers often took the place of 
hotels and we found them the nearest thing 
to “home” in all Europe. 


One of the most profitable and enjoyable 
experiences of the year in Belgium was the 
friendship and fellowship within the Brus- 
sels’ missionary family. There were well 
over one hundred protestant missionaries 
from England, Sweden, Denmark, Norway 
and America, all on their way to Congo. 
Among the many mission societies represent- 
ed were veteran missionaries from all parts 
- of the Congo. The spirit of unity existent 
within this group inspires hope that a truly 
great indigenous church will someday be 
established in Africa. Hearing firsthand mis- 
sionary experiences end problems gave us an 
insight into what we are now encountering 
on the field. The fellowship in prayer, in 
worship, in study and in play knitted us to- 
gether into a missionary family with a 
common purpose and task—that of reach- 
ing Congo’s lost for Christ. Now the 1950-51 
Brussels family has left for the field of serv- 
ice and another has come to take our place. 
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Surely their experiences will be as rich as 
ours as they labor together throughout the 
year. Picking up a map of Congo we can 
note the various mission stations all over 
Congo where our former associates at Brus- 
sels are now serving. We know we are 
not alone in this battle against sin, ignorance 
and disease. We know there ere many 
other missionaries in this needy land uniting © 
their voices holding forth the Word of Life. 


Speaking from purely personal experience, 
the year in Brussels was above all a ven- 
ture in prayer and faith. On countless oc- 
casions we found ourselves at our wits’ end 
and relying completely on our Master Who 
was with us as He said He would be. Whe- 
ther a simple table conversation, a recita- 
tion, a written essay, a speech before the 
class, or the most difficult exam—in all 
these various “tests” we found that Some- 
one was upholding and guiding. Everytime 
we C. I. M. missionaries met weekly for 
prayer there was a common feeling often ex- 
pressed: ‘We don’t know just how well we 
are doing; we may pass or we may fail. We 
can only keep diligently at the task accept- 
ing success or failure in God’s time as He 
wills it.” Day by day we found His grace’ 
sufficient and we now consider the year in 
Belgium as one of spiritual victory apart 
from whatever we may have learned out of 
books. 


Charlesville, Congo Belge, Africa. 


THE CHURCH 


The Church is never a place, but always 
a people; never a fold, but always a flock; 
never a sacred’ building, but elways a be- 
lieving assembly. -The church is you who 
pray, not where you pray. A structure of 
brick or marble can no more be a church 
than your clothes of serge or satin can be 
you. There is in this world nothing sacred 
but man, no sanctuary of God but the soul. 
It is a greater wrong to defame the hum- 
blest of God’s saints than it would be to fire 
a cathedral; the former is sacrilege, the lat- 
ter incendiarism; the former is sin, the lat- 
ter a crime; the former God will punish, the 
latter man will. Never lower the divine 
ideal, that on earth men alone is the habita- 
tion of God.—Selected. 
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ALONG THE WAY IN EUROPE 


March 7-28, 1952 

I have been writing these ramblings either 
late at night or before breakfast but in 
Europe it has been so cold and the rooms 
have been unheated so I have spent the night 
hours trying to get the feathers adjusted so 
as to produce the right amount of warmth 
to induce sleep. Actually though, we have 
been moving so fast and seeing so much and 
found ourselves sitting up late each night 
either at a Brethren or M. C. C. Center, 
solving Europe’s and the world’s problems 
that I find myself on the way home with a 
lot of notes and nothing written coherently. 


Europe is a continent of the past, Africa, 
a continent of the future and America, the 
continent of the present. The eyes of the 
world are toward America with her present 
opportunities and power. What a tremen- 
dous opportunity and challenge. 


T.W.A. made reservations for us at the 
Bernini hotel for our three day visit in 
Rome. We found many Americans in Rome 
most of whom were visiting shrines dear to 
the Catholics, but there was also an elderly 
Protestant couple in the hotel who had been 
in Africa and were going to tour Spain be- 
fore returning to their home in Madison, 
Wisconsin. Coming so quickly from the 
tropics, the cold seemed bitter and the lack 
of green vegetation only added to the bleak- 
ness, sO we decided to spend our first day 
with Rafael, Michaelangelo and other im- 
mortal artists in the museums and galler- 
ies of the sixteen chapels at Vatican City. 
We took the thirty minute walk along the 
Tiber to the museum and started wander- 
ing from gallery to gallery. We soon realiz- 
ed that in order to make the most of our 
day we must have a guide and we were 
lucky to be assigned a rare, old soul with 
an artist’s true feeling and emotion who 
could tell us the story of each artist and 
his creation, have us stand in the right spot 
at the right time, with the light rightly fo- 
cused to. get the full significance of the 
original masterpieces. It was the first day 
spent in an art museum that was not in the 
least boring to me and when the closing 
hour for the museum came and our guide 
offered to take us through St. Peter’s yet 
that day, I was eager: to go. I must also 


thank Dr. and Mrs. Bowman for helping me 


‘to an appreciation of these great paintings 


and sculpturing and thus opening a new door 
of enjoyment. In order to see as much as 
possible in a short time the second day we 
went on a tour of the city sponsored by the 
Cooks Travel Agency. The city is in a re- 
markable state of preservation and most of 
the glory that was Rome’s still is. On Sat- 
urday nights the opera is open to people in 
street dress so we indulged and got to see 
the inside of the famous house with its rows 
of gorgeous boxes. Sunday morning we 
went again to St. Peter’s and heard the priests 
“chant the Magnificat,’ or whatever it is, 
consecrating the bones of St. Peter, John, 
and hundreds of other popes whose remains 
lie in various places in this largest of ca- 
thedrals. The Bowmans were kind enough to 
go to St. Peter’s with me to hear the hour 
and fifteen minute high mass sung by an all- 
male choir of men and boys. After the serv- 
ice we took a horse drawn, “chariot” to the 
colosseum and wandered around the ruins 
until it was time to go meet our plane for 
Geneva. It was a delightful four-hour flight 
over the snow covered Alps to Geneva, 
where we were met by Rev. and Mrs. M. R. 
Ziegler, directors of the Church of the 
Brethren service committee relief work in 
Europe. Geneva is really an international 
center, being the headquarters of some sev- 
en hundred international organizations such 
as United Nations, the League of Nations, 
verious labor organizations, the World Coun- 
cil of Churches, headquarters of the Luth- 
eran Church, etc., etc. Here is also the church 
where John Calvin preached and many of 
the beliefs of the Puritans and pilgrims who 
emigrated to New England were formulated. 


The Zieglers have been in Europe since 
1944, doing relief work for the Brethren 
Church and helping to unify and interpret 
the mission of the historic peace churches, 
Brethren, Quakers and Mennonites, in the 
world today. The Bowmans and Zieglers 
have been close friends and co-workers in 
the Church of the Brethren for many years. 
They had planned this automobile trip of 


Europe and I was “lucky” to be asked to tag 
along and learn from their rich experience 
and 


associations. We zig-zagged across 
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Switzerland, Germany and Austria, stopping 
with M.C.C. and Brethren Centers, visiting 


with. leaders and Voluntary Service Youth 


in their fine ministry of service and encour- 
agement to the thousands of refugees and 
other unfortunate peoples. We visited many 
hospitals, old people’s homes, _ children’s 
homes, and private families who are bene- 
fiting by milch cows that have been sent as 
heifers to Europe by the Brethren. We vis- 
ited in several homes whose teen-agers had 
spent a year with a Brethren family in 
America, learning something of the Ameri- 
can way of life and the peace testimony of 
the Brethren. We also stopped at many U.S. 
Army concessions and enjoyed American 
hamburgers and French fries, and talked 
with dozens’ of boys from many states of 
the Union. I slept in bunks several nights 
along with young men who have offered 
themselves to help heal the world’s hurts 
and wounds and in listening to their hope- 
ful reasonings and philosophizings, I have 
been challenged by the stature and maturity 
to which these fellows rise when they are 
confronted with problems and duty. They 
see clearly the desperate needs of the world 
and are doing something about it. They de- 
serve the strength and help that a loyal and 
praying home constituency can give. 


I had to leave the party in Munich in or- 
der to meet with the folks in Brussels on 
Sunday and I was just in time to ride up 
the beautiful Rhine Valley with Dr. and 
Mrs. H. A. Fast. Dr. Fast is director of 
M.C.C. in Europe and he gave meaning to 
my days in Germany by explaining the over- 
all purpose of M.C.C. in terms of relief, a 
re-vitalizing ministry to Mennonites of 
Europe and the peace testimony of the world. 
Richard gave me e splendid review of world 
history and kept me informed about all the 
castles along the Rhine. 


In Brussels I enjoyed taking my Congo 
trip all over again several times with Dr. 
Coxill and the missionaries. I could not do 
it all in one because I found all four of the 
Harders down with the mumps as also were 
Mrs. Neufeld and Loren Ray. Peter and 
Gladys Buller shared their apartment with 
me and graciously acted as host and guide 
in Belgium. We spent a pleasant evening at 
the Mennonite Mission as guests of the 
Shanks and Swartzendrubers in Brussels 
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and the last night in Antwerp with Lois 
Slagle and Lena Friesen, who are now in 
the midst of the Colonial Medical Course. 
Miss Diller conducted me on a. shopping 
tour just to be sure .all my pockets would 
be filled for the homeward flight. Having a 
day left I took a train for Paris where I 
met the Bowmans at the California hotel.— 
But the weather was terrible—But we were 
rewarded by spending a day in the Louvre. 
At six P.M. we went to the airport.to clear 
all the formalities and at 10:30 we boarded 
T.W.A. Constellation, Flight 927, which 
brought us to International Airport, New 
York, from where we had left four months 
and fourteen days ago. My joy was com- 
plete to see my wife and in-laws,.Mr. and 
Mrs. C. W. Liechty and Mr. and Mrs..T. H. 
Nafziger, with whom we have had much 
close blessed fellowship over the years. The 
friendship and prayers of loved ones and 
friends means ‘more than words can tell,” 
to your missionaries and those giving their 
all in God’s service. Please don’t ever fail 
them for thus you give yourselves to God’s 
service as well. 


It is wonderful to be alive in America the 
land of today. And I want my country to 
be great. Great in all things. Not only in 
armies, navies, skyscrapers, science, indus- 
try and wealth, but also great in things of 
the Spirit—in bending low as a good Sa- 
maritan over those broken in heart and 
spirit and helping them rise to the full dig- 
nity of reborn creatures in Christ Jesus, in 
pioneering with the gospel of Salvation and 
Good Will in lands like Congo that still 
know very little of either modern war or 
peace. It is great to be an American like 
that and I know you think that way too. 


It is wonderful to be alive in Europe 
where people live so much in the past and 
help them to a new perspective and see 
something in the present and future. I would 
like to be alive when the “iron curtain” is 
rolled back and the gospel can again be 
openly preached in Poland and Russia. 


It is wonderful to be alive in Africa the 
land of the future and see those people 
emerging from darkness to light and to have 
a small part in their accepting the light of 
the gospel. ) 

It is wonderful to be alive. To be alive in 
this God’s world and to know that He is 
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still in it working out His eternal purposes 
through you and me. He has no other plans. 
He has chosen us. 3 

It has been a wonderful trip and God has 
been so good. .I have traveled over 8,000 
miles in Africa and Europe by car, over 
13,000 miles by air and across Lake Vic- 
toria by steamer. I have been a guest at 
fifty-two different mission stations or re- 
lief centers, and always have been received 
most cordially and graciously. I am debtor 
to all of God’s people. 

Dr. and Mrs. Bowman will have their 
movies ready by early fall. I am sure all of 
you will want to have them, myself or some 
of the missionaries in your church soon. I 
also have between four and five hundred 
kodachrome slides which I expect to put 
up in program form with script to send to 
anyone desiring help in their missionary 
education program. 

All of us in Congo appreciated having 
Brother Orie O. Miller with us eight days 
and as he comes to your communities in 
church interests, he can share with you these 
contacts and impressions. I am confident 
of God’s guiding hand in the guidance of 
CONGO INLAND MISSION during the past 
forty years and I am eager to be of help to 
you and the missionaries in planning and 
understanding God’s will for her in the fu- 
ture. 

I am eager to accept appointments and en- 
gagements in the order in which they come 
to the office at 4610 South Woodlawn Ave- 
nue, Chicago 15, Illinois. At present I have 
been asked to present our work to: 


Women’s Missionary group, Lima, Ohio 
April 17 
Indiana Men’s Fellowship, Ft. Wayne, Ind. 
April 25 
A. D. Graber’s friends and supporters, Stryk- 
er UO i eine a! see, ee April 24 


Miss Lodema Short, Rev. and Mrs. Jemes 
Bertsche and Mr. Ernest Yoder will be com- 
ing home in May for their first furloughs. 
The Elmer Dick family, Miss Agnes Lutke 
and Miss Selma Unruh, are scheduled to sail 
from New York on May 3rd. The Rocke 
family will sail about a month later. Miss 
Frieda Guengerich will go to Belgium on 
May 27th and the other missionaries will 
follow to Belgium in July. Our constant 
prayers and regular adequate support are 





needed for these people and their work. We 
thank God for your faithfulness in the past 
and are trusting Him and you fully for the 
future. 

Faithfully yours, 

CONGO INLAND MISSION, 

H. A. Driver. 


SEND! PRAY! GIVE! 
“Go send to your little black brothers 
And sisters, too, over the sea, 
The story of Jesus in heaven, 
Who wants them His children to be.. 


“Go pray for your little brown brothers 
And sisters, too, over the sea, 

Go pray they hear the sweet story 
And learn His children to be. 


“Go give what to you has been given; 
Give cheerfully, this is His word; 
God send the glad story of Jesus 
To children who never have heard.” 


OUR PRAYER 

Grant us, O Lord, the grace to bear 
The little prickling thorn; 

The hasty word that seems unfair, 
The twang of truths well worn 

The jest that makes our weakness plain, 
The daring plan o’erturned; 

The careless touch upon our pain; 
The slight we have not earned; 

The rasp of care; dear Lord, today, 
Lest all these fretting stings 

Meke needless grief, O give, we pray 
The heart that trusts and sings. 

Author Unknown. 


What some people term “contentment” is 

mere “smugness.” Beware! 
* * * 

An education will not hurt any man unless 
efter his graduation, he is not willing to 
learn a few things. 

% * * 

By my “standing firmly,’ I may be able 

to “steady” someone else’s steps. 


a % * 


Every pearl has its price. 
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MESSENGER PULPIT 





HOW TO PRODUCE MISSIONARIES 
By John R. Dick 





Jesus said, “Go ye therefove, and teach, 
(make Christians), of all nations, baptizing 
them in the Neme of the Father, and of the 
Son, and of the Holy Ghost; Teaching them 
to observe all things whatsoever I have com- 
manded you.” This Great Commission has 
never been abrogated or recalled—it stands 
today as it always did—to be obeyed by all 
believers. Jesus also said, “If you love me, 
keep my commandments.” Do we love our 
Saviour enough to obey Him? And do we 
love a sin-seared soul enough to go and tell 
them of the One who can save or, if I can- 
not go that Ill send another? 


Someone has suggested that each church 
send the tenth of its members to the foreign 
fields as missionaries. What an army this 
would be? If each Protestant Church would 
send out only one missionary in each gen- 
eration, this world would lose much of its 
sin and sickness. However, there are count- 
less churches without a single full time wit- 
ness, either at home or abroad. If this is 
true, and it is, how can we produce a larger 
quota of missionaries? The following sug- 
gestions may be helpful in obeying the 
Lord’s Great Commission: 


1. Tell them—Lack of information concern- 
ing the ectual conditions existing in heathen 
countries is one of the main reasons for our 











placidity. If we here at home could spend 
a few weeks or more On our mission stations 
and actually see the sin and squallor we 
would take definite steps to remedy the situ- 
ation. There are other ways to stimulate our 
interest, such as:—(1) Arrange for Annual 
Mission Rallies or Conferences. Invite one 
or more missionaries and missionary candi- 
dates and let them tell us of the need. A 
week’s heart-werming may change our en- 
tire attitude toward missions. (2) Invite mis- 
sioneries to our home. (3) Carry on corre- 
spondence with missionaries in which our 
children would actively participate. (4) 
Display maps, charts and curios. (5) Make 
available an abundance of interesting books 
and magazines on missions to saturate the 
mind and heart of both old and young. 

2. Expose them—If parents want their chil- 
dren to contract measles while they are young 
they take them to homes where measles ex- 
ist. Or, when parents wish their children 
to get married they send them to a Bible 
School or any place where they can get ac- 
quainted with other young people. Why not 
apply the same practical and producing 
methods in getting our children enthused in 
missions? Let’s try it by exposing our po- 
tential candidates to—(1) a good missionary 
school; (2) Mission camps and conferences; 
(3) Mission slides, sound films and pictures; 
(4) Books, plays and (5) home mission fields 
during vacation. 

3. Teach them—Training our young people 
to become missionaries is perhaps the most 
effective method of producing missionaries. 
You may believe that only God has a hand 
in bringing the mission call to us. God must 
have His hand or will in every call but He 
uses what methods we have at our disposal 
to make clear this call. We have so neglect- 
ed the training medium in our homes and 
churches. Missionaries can be “made” by 
prayerful teaching and encouragement. So 
many young people never get a “call” until 
they attend a school which has a missionary 
training program where they have opportu- 

(Continued on page 22) 
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WAYSIDE 
GLIMPSES 


By Rev. James Bertsche 





Of Black Logic 

The African often says: “The white man 
surpasses us in meny forms of wisdom but 
when it comes to talking (or arguing), we 
can far surpass him!” And to this we will 
have to agree! The workings of the African 
mind are very often a dark mystery to the 
missionary. Reasoning, as we think of it, 
often is useless in talking with them. One 
can make out what seems the clearest. and 
most logical case for doing or not doing 
something, but afterward, you find that all 
your effort has gone for naught. He still sees 
no point in your position. And very often 
he says in a resigned sort of bewilderment: 
“The white man does such peculiar things 
sometimes!” 

The African is very fond of his native 
parables and continually refers to them in 
talking a palaver and trying to drive home 
a point. Sometimes in preaching, they will 
resort to a parable to illustrate a point of 
truth. Sometimes they hit upon one that 
illustrates in a striking manner but more 
often we missionaries can see no connection 
between their parable and the point they 
are trying to make. And yet, the African 
audience is 2ll attention and to them it all 
seems perfectly evident. 


They have a genius for turning their 
thinking about so as to favor their own 
cause. One day there was a cough at the 
veranda. Upon answering the summons I 
found a young men who had come to in- 
form me of his intentions. Explained he, 
“T came to tell you that today I intend to 
go the second mile with a certain person.” 
“That’s fine,” said I. “Tell me about it.” Re- 
plied he, “It’s like this. Another school boy 
accused me of stealing so the church council 
called me to question me all about it. I went 
—that was the first mile. But now I am very 
angry about the whole affair so I am going 
to the local chief and I am going to report 
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this palaver to him. Then he will be called 
and questioned as I was. That will be my 
second mile.” 

On another occasion, an African came 
stating that there were some books he’d 
been trying to obtain but couldn’t find them. 
Would I be so kind as to order them for 
him. So as a favor, I took his list and or- 
dered them from Belgium in my name. In 
due time the books arrived and this African 
came to get them. When his francs had all 
been counted out and verified, he then se- 
riously said; “Now you should give me a 
present for having bought so many books 
from you.” 

Another day, an African chauffeur came 
driving onto the station stating that he was 
nearly out of gas and would like very much 
to buy some. So to help him, we filled his 
tank. Having paid for it he then suggested 
that since he had favored us thus in buying 
some gas, we ought now return the favor 
and give him a few extra liters to show our 
appreciation to him!! 

Such incidents are often amusing to us, 
but there is a consideration which is not so 
amusing. This tendency on their part often 
leads them into rationalizing their faults and 
justifying their sins. How often do we 
hear an African excusing himself for a sin 
by saying, “I couldn’t help it, this bad af- 
fair just caught me... .” The house boy 
who has broken a dish says, “The dish broke 
itself.” The goat boy who has allowed a 
goat to get away explains, “The goat lost 
itself.” The carpenter shatters a hammer 
handle and says, “The hammer broke itself.” 
The mason leaves a trowel in the rain over 
the weekend end on Monday morning he 
solemnly comments, “The rain has badly 
spoiled the trowel’—thus excusing himself 
of all responsibility in the matter. 


This all presents the missionary with the 
tremendous task of nurturing a sense of 
right and wrong in the African. To act in 
accordance with principle rather than ex- 
pediency is not an easy thing for them to 
comprehend or abide by. The sinfulness of 
sin is not always quickly evident to them. 
Pray that through the repeated preaching 
and teaching of the Word the Spirit of God 
may mold them more and more into the like- 
ness of Him who died to present us all spot- 
less before the Lord of glory. 
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Of Travel 

We in Congo often feel a sense of kin- 
‘ship with our American forefathers who in 
jolting, creaking, oxen drawn Conestoga 
wagons once made their bone rattling way 
across the western prairies. With respect to 
travel, Congo is about at the same stage now 
that America was in the 1875-1900 era. There 
were rail lines or routes of a sort between 
the main centers but in order to travel be- 
tween lesser points, it often meant striking 
out across the prairies. 


For those of you who never experienced 
‘those good old days,” there is a way in 
which you can get an idea as to what it 
was like then or what it is like now in Con- 
go. Get into your family sedan and take 
off across your back pasture at about 40 
mph. The general effect will be about the 
same! i 

This all edds up to one striking feature 
and that is that all who drive in Con- 
go become “mechanics of sorts.” You be- 
come your own gas station attendant; your 
own “grease monkey”; your own tire man. 
If you break a spring, you get out and un- 
der yourself 2nd try your hand at it. If the 
Ford starts missing, you put your own 
head under the hood and try to puzzle it 
out. (At Mukedi recently, a very interesting 
incident took place. A few miles from the 
station, the three ton truck broke an axle 
housing. The following day, 7:00 A.M. 
found a preacher and a doctor out along 
the road side squatting under a blocked up 
truck bed; a big box of tools on one hand; 
a Ford mechanic’s manual propped up in 
front of them, laboriously figuring out 
which bolts came loose first and what pieces 
came off next!) 


Traveling in Congo demands forethought. 
Since one continually traverses long expans- 
es of deserted area and often finds bridges 
out, trees in the road, etc., etc., one must be 
prepared for all eventualities. Thus one 
can nearly always find a couple of tins of 
sardines or cheese under the seat or in a 
corner of the glove compertment of a Congo 
car. One never knows when they may come 
in handy. A thermos of water always goes 
with the car for any distance. Such odds 
and ends as tire pumps, patching kits, spare 
fan belts, fuel pumps and a small drum of 
gas are always to be found in the cars of 
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travelers. For a long, hard trip, often an 
extra spring or two is to be found wired to 
a bumper. 

In going cross country, a traveler contin- 
ually asks such questions as: “How’s the 
road between here and there? Any ferries? 
What shape are they in? How about bridg- 
es? Are they in good condition?” If in the 
rainy season, one often inquires if there are 
any red clay hills ahead or any places where 
the road often washes out badly. (A red clay 
hill in a pouring Congo rain can duplicate 
any roller coaster in the States!) 

For sometime to come, the osteopath will 
have small demand in the Congo. The vig- 
orous massage and the unexpected cracking 
of joints are free features of Congo travel! 

* Bee Te 
Of African Terminology 

When the white man came to Africa, he 
brought many strange, new things with him 
for which the native had no name. Thus to 
solve their problem, they invented names 
describing the various items. For instance: 


a pencil, a book stick 

a pen, a weter stick 

ink, book water 

a mirror, a look-look 

a school, a book house 

a baby carriage, a “push-push”’ 
a dining room, a room of to eat 
a bedroom, a room of to sleep 

a bathroom, a room of to wash 


A lot of Christians are like wheel barrows— 
Not good unless pushed. 
Some are like kites— 
If you don’t keep a string on them, they fly 
away. 
Some are like kittens— 
They are more contented when petted. 
Some ere like footballs— 
You can’t tell which way they will bounce 
next. 
Some are like balloons— 
Full of wind and ready to blow up. 
Some are like trailers— 
They have to be pulled. 
Some are like neon lights— 
They keep going on and off. 
Some are like a good watch— 
Open face, pure gold, quietly busy, 
full of good works. 


and 
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RETURN FROM AFRICA 
By Anna V. Liechty 


On Monday, No- 
vember 19, 1951 
(my birthday in- 
cidentally) I left 
my home in 
Charlesville, Ka- 
sai District, Bel- 
gian Congo, Afri- 
ca, in a Chevrolet 
sedan. Rev. and 
Mrs. Bontrager 
accompanied me. 
We arrived’ at 
Banga station for 
late dinner. After 
visiting the Rev. 
Russel Schnell 
family and Mr. Ernest Yoder and having a 
last look at their new station, we resumed 
our journey. We reached Nyenga in time 
for a late supper. After spending the night 
there and eating breakfast, we communicated 
with Mukedi station via radio. Then we 
bade farewell to the Nyanga staff and left 
for Mukedi. Between the two stations we 
came to the wide but comparatively shallow 
Luangi River. The water was quite high 
and the approaches were somewhat muddy. 
Fortunately we did not need to wait as long 
for the ferry to come to our side of the riv- 
er as motorists must at times. Soon we were 
on the ferry which was constructed of sev- 
eral dugout canoes fastened together with 
heavy boards. To the tune of one of their 
songs in the minor key, the ferrymen pushed 
their bulky craft across the muddy stream 
with their long bamboo poles. At noon we 
came to the end of the first lap of my long 
journey to Berne, Indiana. The following 
morning the Bontragers left for Charlesville, 





Anna V. Liechty 


Contrary to my expectations, I could not 
leave Mukedi until several days later; how- 
ever, I. had an enjoyable and restful week 
with our coworkers there. On Tuesday 
morning, November 27, shortly after break- 
fast I said goodbye to the Mukedi staff, and 
eccompanied by Rev. and Mrs. Rempel and 
Rev. Vernon Sprunger, I began the second 
lap of my trip in a Ford sedan. After sev- 
er2l hours, we enjoyed our picnic lunch at 
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an elevated spot from which we could over- 
look a _ beautiful valley of thousands of 
graceful palm trees. At about one o’clock 
we came to Kafumba station where another 
branch of Mennonites have a work for the 
Lord. After a brief half-hour visit we again 
resumed our winding way toward the air- 
port at Kikwit. Before going to the Unevan- 
gelized Tribes Mission station there for sup- 
per and the night, the men purchased some 
necessary supplies. I accompanied them to 
do window shopping inside the stores. 


After breakfast the following morning, 
Wednesday, November 28, we went to the 
airport to catch the ten o’clock Sabena plane 
for Leopoldville. Half an hour after the 
scheduled time, our twenty-passenger “bird” 
took off. Mr. Sprunger accompanied me to 


Leo to meet Mr. H. A. Driver who had ar- | 


rived there the previous Friday by plane. 
We had a very pleasant trip, for neither one 
of us was air-sick. How beautiful was the 
everchanging plane’s-eye panorama of my 
adopted land, with its hills and plateaus, 
plains and valleys, forests and grass lands, 
rivers and streamlets! At noon we landed 
at Leo, the capital of Congo, and before long 
we were in a Sebena bus on our way to the 
Union Mission House. There, at the end of 
the third lap of my travels, we both met Mr. 
Driver for the first time. 


That afternoon we got my passport and 
made my steamer reservations. The men 
also did some shopping and attended to 
other business. Late in the afternoon [I took 
a taxi to the large and interesting native 
section of the town to visit one of my for- 
mer employees, his wife and his small daugh- 
ter, Kahinga Ana, my namesake. Later Mr. 
Driver, Mr. Sprunger and I went to the beau- 
tiful foreign pert of the city to dine with 
the Ohrneman family. Mr. Ohrneman is one 
of the officials of the Congo Protestant Coun- 
cil. 


At six o’clock Wednesday morning we 
left the U.M.H., where we had spent the 
night, to board the seven o’clock train for 
Matadi, one of the port cities. Both Mr. 
Driver and Mr. Sprunger made this trip 
with me. They were to meet the Janz fam- 
ily, who were on the S. S. Lindi, and sched- 
uled to disembark in a few days with two 
new motor vehicles. The train trip proved 
extremely interesting to me. I have never 
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felt cleaner after a long train ride than I 
did after this journey: in the Congo. There 
had been heavy rains the night before, the 
train was drawn by a Diesel locomotive, and 
there were practically no factory noises and 
filth along the way to detract from the beau- 
ty of the trip. Moreover, I had never seen 
such attractive stations for their size as the 
thirty odd ones at which we stopped en 
route to Matadi! All were truly beautiful 
buildings, surrounded with well-kept gar- 
dens, and ell were in charge of African sta- 
tion-masters. This part of the Congo was 
somewhat different from the central area. 
It was not merely rolling, but definitely hilly. 
The rain-washed rocky cliffs and verdure- 
clad hills and valleys were wonderful to be- 
hold! Lest, but not least, we spent eleven 
hours traveling the amazing distance of 
about two hundred and thirty miles at the 
astonishing rate of approximately twenty- 
one miles an hour! However, lack of speed 
gave us more time to drink in the beauties 
of God’s handiwork. 


When we arrived at Matadi the boat agent 
there met us with my ticket and the sur- 
prising news that I was to go to customs at 
once, and then on board the S. S. Vinkt im- 
mediately afterwards for there were no 
rooms available at the hotels or the Swedish 
Mission House. Mr. Driver and Mr. Sprung- 
er spent the night aboard another steamer 
because of the same reason. 

Since we did not leave the port until Sat- 
urday afternoon, I had the privilege of watch- 
ing the loading of a portion of the cargo 
of the Vinkt, a Victory ship now used as a 
freighter. Part of a million quarts of palm 
oil were loaded there. 

Leaving Mr. Driver and Mr. Sprunger be- 
hind, we pulled up anchor at one o’clock on 
the afternoon of December first, and ar- 
rived at Boma, the other port city, about 
three hours later. Due to lack of room at 
the docks we had to cast anchor in the river; 
consequently, we spent Sunday mid-stream. 
Fairly early Monday morning another boat 
left the harbor, so we went to the docks. All 
day and all night long the Africans and for- 
eigners were busy loading some more cargo, 
which included the rest of the million quarts 
of palm oil. 

Monday morning I visited the Christian 
end Missionary Alliance at Boma. Miss Fan- 
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nie Schindler showed me around the sta- 
tion. When she introduced me to the school 
children, she told them that she knew my 
mother before she became Mrs. Liechty, and 
that we were from the same town in Ameri- 
ca. She also told them that I’m a relative of 
Rev. Edison Habegger who had visited the 
mission some time before. All the students 
seemed pleased to hear these comments. 
Around four o’clock the only other mission- 
ary passenger on the S. S. Vinkt, Mrs. Judith 
Alin, and I went to the mission for afternoon 
tea. Before we left, the Captain of the Vinkt 
also called upon the missionary staff, all of 
whom were former passengers on his vessel. 


Toward evening on Tuesday, December 
fourth, we finally set sail for the high seas. 
Sometime early the next forenoon we came 
to Loanda, the capital of Angola. The fol- 
lowing day, after we had docked, Mrs. Alin 
and I went to the Methodist mission located 
in that city. 


Late on Thursday afternoon we continued 
still farther south, with Lobito, also in An- 
gola, as our next destination. The following 
forenoon, on the seventh of December, we 
entered picturesque Lobito Bay, and _ be- 
cause of the congested docks, we remained 
at anchor in the harbor for five deys. One 
day the First and Second Engineers invited 
some of the other officers and Mr. and Mrs. 
LeHouck, the other two passengers, and me to 
accompany them on a deep-sea fishing trip in 
a lifeboat. Even though they caught only 
one fish each, we all had lots of fun. 


After we once got to the wharves the 
workmen put in twelve-hour days un- 
loading merchandise from the States, and 
loading magnesium, cobalt and other cargo. 
While we were at Lobito, we did some shop- 
ping and strolled through the fine residential 
districts. One Saturday afternoon the Chief 
Engineer, one of his assistants, Mrs. lLe- 
Houck and I rented wheels to go on a twen- 
ty-mile bicycle hike. The excellent modern 
highway between Lobito and Catumbela, the 
next town, was an avenue of stately palms, 
After cycling through Catumbela we follow- 
ed the winding path along one of the rivers 
until we came to an irrigation dam. There we 
removed our shoes and happily waded in the 
water like children on a holiday. 


Saturday night, December. 22, we left Lo- 
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bito Bay to begin the actual crossing of the 
Atlantic Ocean. Almost all day long on 
Sunday, December 30, we were at anchor 
near St. Vincent Island in the Cape Verde 
group.. How majestic and awe-inspiring 
were the barren black crags and hills as they 
rose from. the foaming waters and soared to 
mountainous heights! As at Lobito, God 
painted a glorious sunset for us. Somehow 
I felt constrained to sing some of the great 
hymns of the church in praise to the One 
who created such wonders, and to repeat or 
read Scripture passages such as Job 38-42; 
Psalms 8, 19, 24 and 121; and Isaiah 40. 


During the forty-two days I was on this 
Belgian ship, time really did not seem long 
to me. Scores of books in three languages 
and some games were provided for our en- 
tertainment. I had the opportunity to con- 
verse with practically every officer and a 
number of deck hands. All four of us pas- 
sengers were permitted to go to every part 
of the ship accessible from the stairways, 
but we were not allowed on the ladders 
leading to the holds or on the masts. I made 
full use of this privilege, so one day 
the Second Mate told me that I’d know 
more about boats and crew after one trip 
than some passengers learn in half a dozen. 
Almost every day I was up on the bridge for 
a while, even during the storm. One of the 
first times I went up there the Third Mate 
asked me if I would like to take a turn at 
the helm. Of course I immediately an- 
swered in the affirmative, and after thet I 
was at the wheel for a while practically 
every day, except during the storm. One 
day while we were in mid-ocean, we were 
given the opportunity to go on a conducted 
tour of the engine rooms, and even all] the 
way to the end of the drive shaft near the 
bottom of the stern. 


The Captain and the First Engineer dined 
with us passengers almost every noon and 
evening, and sometimes the First Mate also 
joined us. All the meals on the boat were 
excellent, and the Christmas and New Year’s 
Day dinners were superb examples of the 
culinary art. The Lord graciously enabled 
me to enjoy every meal on board and spared 
me from the miseries of sea-sickness with- 
out the aid of medical science. 


On New Year’s Eve the Captain entertained 
us passengers and the First Engineer in his 
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office to “ring out the old and ring in the 
new.” During the course of the evening our 
conversation turned to religion, and Mrs. 
Alin and I were privileged to give a clear 
testimony to the saving grace of Christ, and 
our reason for going to the heathen with the 
Good News of salvation from sin through 
the blood of His cross. On some other oc- 
casions also I was enabled to witness for 
my Lord. My early morning hours on deck 
with the Word, and the daily devotional pe- 
riods Mrs. Alin and I had together were 
among my most precious moments on the 
Vinkt. 


Around midnight, Sunday, January six, 
1952, we rode into the teeth of a furious 
storm. The boat reeled to and fro, making 
it difficult to remain in bed, but we all did 
manage to keep ourselves from falling to 
the floor. Several hours during the follow- 
ing day I was up on the bridge enjoying the 
wild beauty of the magnificent and awesome 
manifestations of God’s power and majesty 
as the mighty waves tossed about, like a new 
plaything, the 468-foot vessel with its 7,500 
ton cargo and 8,000 horse-power engines. 
Each towering white-capped billow washed 
over the ship from prow to stern. For 
twenty-four hours we were headed directly 
into the raging tempest at half-steam, and 
merely held our own. The Captain did not 
retire either Sunday or Monday night. Truly 
Psalm 107:21-31 took on new meaning for 
me that day. 


We had expected to reach the States by 
Monday afternoon, January seventh, but the 
storm delayed us almost two days. On 
Wednesday we at last sailed into the harbor 
at Baltimore, Maryland. During the day 
our medical certificates and passports were 
exsmined by immigration officials. Around 
four o’clock we began moving toward the 
wharves, but before we got alongside I 
spied my brother-in-law and sister, Mr. and 
Mrs. Emmet Augsburger, from _ Bluffton, 
Ohio, who had come to meet me. They had 
been sight-seeing in both Washington and 
Baltimore for three days while waiting for 
the ship to come in. They were given the 
privileges of coming on board, seeing the 
engine rooms, watching me go through cus- 
toms on the boat and eating supper with the 
passengers in the dining salon. Finally we 
were permitted to go ashore. 
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At nine-thirty that evening we began the 
last lap of my long journey, and as for the 
' first lap, in a Chevrolet sedan. Our first stop 
was in the first city of the land, Washing- 
ton, D.C. Since I hed never been there be- 
fore, Emmet pointed out the Capitol, the 
White House, the Washington Monument, 
the Lincoln Memorial and the Smithsonian 
Institute, and drove through the Mall. We 
contined traveling until about midnight; 
then we stopped at a motel for the remain- 
der of the night. By eight o’clock the next 
day we were again rolling along the high- 
way ata good clip. During the forenoon the 
snow began to fall, blanketing the brown 
earth with a lovely coat of sparkling white. 
The sheer beauty of the snow-clad land- 
scapes more’ than compensated for the loss 
of time incurred by the snow on the road. 
‘Twas a pure delight to ride through the 
beautiful Allegheny Mountains. Each curve 
in the winding roads revealed interesting 
new vistas. We traveled through Mary- 
land, Virginia, West Virginia and Ohio to 
reach my native Indiana. At eleven o’clock, 
Thursday evening, January tenth, we entered 
the drivewey of my parental home in the 
country near Berne, Indiana. 


A PENNY A SUNDAY 

I have been told of a prosperous old broth- 
er in one of our large communities who has 
never forgotten the habit of giving that he 
learned as a Sunday-school tot. He always 
gave a penny a Sunday then; he gives a 
penny a Sunday now. I have never seen 
this man, nor a picture of him, nor have I 
ever heard his appearence described (nor 
do I know his name or address), but yet I’m 
sure I could describe him. He has a tightly 
buttoned lip and eyes like an auger. He 
lives in his own little world and has pretty 
well consigned the rest of it to perdition. His 
soul is small. He has not allowed it to grow 
through “the grace of giving.”—Herald Youth 
Bible Studies. 


My Heavenly Father is too good to be 
unkind and too wise to make a mistake. 
tie ee 


Most of us try to solve our problems on 
too low a level. 


I was HOME! ° 





ANNUAL MEETING 
(Continued from page 4) 
utes, October 31, 1951). 


Consideration of matter of certain equip- 
ment secured by Glenn Rocke to take to the 
field. Moved and carried that the matter be 
referred to the Executive Committee to be 
resolved in Conference with Brother Rocke. 


maa 0 eomendet  teceete 


Mr. H. A. Driver called attention to Con- 
ference on Missions in Africa, to be held at 
Wittenberg College, June 15-22, sponsored by 
the Africa Committee, and stated that he 
planned to attend and felt James Bertsche 
should also be there, and reised question of 
other representation at said conference. 

Since Rev. Thiessen, Executive Secretary 
of General Conference Board expects to 
visit our field in connection with his visit to 
foreign mission fields, it was moved and car- 
ried that we give him counseling commis- 
sion to our field in these three areas: 

a. Establishment of the native church; 

b. Possibilities of agricultural missions; 

c. Expansion into new fields, particularly, 
Kandala and Kikwit; and that we bid him 
God-speed on his extended tour. 


Moved and carried that H. A. Driver be 
suthorized to arrange for such office or ad- 
ministrative help as he finds necessary to 
promote the interest of the work here and 
on the field. 


ee Se 


Moved and carried that as H. A. Driver 
now takes on full function of Corresponding 
Secretary-Treasurer, that he receive same 
remuneration as previously accorded that 
office, this to be retroactive to January 1, 
1952 and that he take two weeks vacation 
each year. 


Proposed that at the Semi-Annual meet- 
ing on October 14, pastors of constituent 
churches be invited and they be encouraged 
to bring such persons from their churches 
as they deem well for the promotion of the 
work. 


—_—e=—=Xame.)—s— 


Adjournment with prayer by Milo A. 
Rediger. 
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Along The Way With C.I.M. Secretary 


In the morning of the last day of 1951, I 
started ‘for Charlesville, accompanied by 
Ernest Yoder. In an hour we were out of 
the plains into the forest and in another 
hour we were driving onto Charlesville 
station the “back way.” On the road we had 
met the V. J. Sprunger family, Aunt Agnes 
and Miss Birky, who were returning from a 
week’s vacation at Lake Madimape. Wilmer 
was elated because his rifle had brought 
down an antelope at the Lake. Coming on 
Charlesville station one sees the dispensary 
and the Queen Astrid Maternity hospital 
first. The missionaries are not pleased for 
a visitor to approach this way for always 
one is greeted by the sick, the lame, and the 
mothers in waiting. There is always a 
large group of these needy desperate people 
around often waiting for days in the grass 
huts provided. There are brick and cement 
“lying in” rooms for the mothers. Miss Aga- 
netha Friesen, veteran nurse of Charlesville, 
told me that there are an average of 200 pa- 
tients daily at the dispensary and that over 
500 babies were born alive in the maternity 
in 1951. She says there are possibly over 
one hundred men in the large native village 
that urgently need operations for hernia, 
and other urgent need for a doctor. I have 
neard said in America that modern civilized 
people have more sickness and need more 
surgery than in the “good old days” but a 
_few days in a heathen land will convince 
the most reminiscent of people that miracu- 
lous progress has been made in health and 
in treatment of disease and sickness. When I 
stop to consider the small cash provision of 
the C.I.M. board for medical work and of the 
consecrated energy and intelligence of our 
one doctor and nine nurses and then see 
something of the accomplishments, I realize 
here is a miracle in my time. And when 
you see and hear the native evangelist read- 
ing the Bible and dealing with souls and 
witness the greater “miracle of Grace” being 
performed many times I praise God for 
those faithful men of God who obeyed their 
convictions and brought into being the Con- 


go Inland Mission. The medical staff of 
Africans on each of our stations are profess- 
ing Christians, faithful attendants of re- 


ligious services, tithers and often read the 


Eible or bring simple gospel messages to 
their patients. 

Along the way again at Charlesville we 
pass the carpenter shop, the printing house, 
and station office, then to the front way of 
which the C.I.M. is justly proud with its im- 
pressive grammar school building, the beau- 
tiful church and the large C.A.P. school. 
Making the turn we see the four residences 
and the guest houses. 


‘Charlesville is our oldest and largest sta- 
tion, also having the largest native popula- 
tion nearby and also a more productive 
hinterland. It is also near the river port 
on the Kasai and the most hot and probably 
most unhealthful place in C.I.M. Freight for 
all C.I.M. stations except Mukedi comes up 
the River to the Charlesville port, adding 
exra burdens on the staff at Charlesville. The 
Forminiere Diamond Mining Company has 
been very helpful to C.I.M. in unloading 
freight with their crane and storing it in 
the warehouses until it can be gotten. 


A word must be said for the great courage, 
toil and sacrifice of Aganetha Friesen, Anna 
Liechty and Tina Quiring, the past year in 
carrying on. Harold Grabers arrived in 
March and Robert Bontragers in September 
to strenghten, help and give courage. I can- 
not understand why God permitted the pre- 
vention of Roy Yoders from returning. We 
must try to keep workers on the field. 


What a reception I received at Charles- 
ville. It was Bontragers’ turn to have guests 
and soon after I was on their veranda a 
crowd of children, well dressed and with 
shiny black faces and each with a handful of 
flowers came singing and reciting greetings. 
After dusk the ‘circle singers,” a group of 
men, came on the veranda and began their 
serenade. We exchanged greetings and I 
asked them to sing a few more numbers. 
Then I directed them in a few numbers and 
was thrilled at their response. A little later 
the African church board, consisting of three 
assistant pastors and three deacons, called 
to pay their respects. Pastor Kasadi, who 
understands English well and speaks some, 
was spokesman and asked me three ques- 
tions—1. When can C.I.M. send Charlesville 
a doctor? 2. Will C.I.M. try to get a secon- 
dary school at Charlesville? 3. Does Ameri- 
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ca have old age pensions for pastors? If so, 
how can Africans have pensions too. Robert 
‘and Mabel Bontrager served tea and cookies 
and at eleven o’clock, the church was filled 
for a New Year’s watch service at which 
Pastor Kasadi presided. 


Entertained in an African Home 

A service was held on the station in the 
morning of New Year’s day and after din- 
ner, all of the missionaries, myself and an 
assistant pastor went to a regional school 
about 25 miles away where were assembled 
a large crowd including about 20 C.1.M. 
evangelists and teachers from nearby vil- 
lages. There was the usual exchange of 
greetings, much singing and a message by 
the assistant, pastor. After dismissal and 
much handshaking and picture taking we 
were surprised when the host teacher asked 
us to have supper. Veteran ‘‘Aggie” as- 
sured us it would be a terrible breach of 
etiquette to refuse so all the rest of us were 
“in” for our first African meal. We were 
given water and soap for our hands for 
which we were thankful. We could also 
thank God that the Africans did not stay 
around and watch us. Yes, everybody ate 
some bedia, chicken, greens, radishes and 
palm oil and pepper flavoring. We really 
had a hilarious time and were thankful for 
this rare opportunity. As Ernie Yoder said 
it was worth riding all the way home with 
that “burny” taste in our mouths. (We had 
forgotten to take drinking water along.) We 
were a happy group singing all the way 
back through the forests by the light of a 
full moon. 


Schcoltime in Congo and C.I.M. 

The craving of the young African for 
knowledge is unimaginable. Learning is 
really a passion for the youth of Congo to- 
Cay. Eager to read anything and just as 
eager to write. Africans ere writing letters 
to everybody. Many of them are improperly 
addressed and without stamps but into the 
post office they go just the same. It is 
amusing to see little fellows without a 


shirt, stick the clip of a fountain pen on 


their shorts. At Mutena where every child 
is required to purchase an eighty-cent Bible, 
I actuelly saw boys go and sell part of their 
clothing to get the necessary cash to pur- 
chase their Bible. At Charlesville they have 
over 800 enrolled and turned away over 
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three hundred and at none of our six sta- 
tions were they able to enroll all who wished 
to enter. C.I.M. is trying to get all the chil- 
Gren to stay in the villeges for first and 
second grades and also for third grade in 
the regional schools. I have been riding 
through the villages with our missionaries, 
placing teachers, painting blackboards, giv- 
ing slates and pencils end simple readers, 
catechisms and Scripture portions either 
from C.I.M. or A.P.C.M. presses and always 
there are not enough to go around. The vil- 
lage must provide a chapel and a house for 
the teacher. The state furnishes 80% of the 
teacher’s salary and school supplies and the 
mission is supposed to furnish the rest. We 
cannot estimate the influence and _ service 
of these Africans preaching to and teaching 
these children. Living in these heathen 
villages, trying to keep a bright testimony 
and witness before these people requires 
more than human understanding and intel- 
ligence. You must pray with and for them. 
If you look into the eager inquiring eyes 
of the children they teach you soon dis- 
cover why they stay with the work. Typical 
of Congo today are the words of one old 
“village chief.” “Yes, I want you to have a 
school for our children and give us a teach- 
er. But don’t try to change me and my old- 
er people. You mey have our children but 
let us old people live and die like our fa- 
thers.” What a challenge to win the children 
through Christian education and then lead 
them to a vital relationship with the Lord 
Jesus. “Go ye therefore and teach,” said 
Jesus. Every teacher in C.I.M. schools both 
on the stations and off, is a professing Chris- 
tian and daily prays with and teaches the 
Bible to his- pupils. On Sundays he con- 
ducts church services and brings a message 
from God’s Word. How long before educa- 
tion will be completely secularized in Congo? 
Not as long as missionaries are responsible 
for education. 


Tshikapa and Diamonds 


The three-hour drive from Cherlesville to 
Tshikapa is through forests. Up until two 
years ago C.I.M. had only outstations in vil- 
lages near Tshikapa. The biggest infiuence 
eround the city is the Forminiere Diamond 
Mining Company, largest in the world, and 
the Catholic institutions which they subsi- 
dize. Forminiere has mining camps from 
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Charlesville to Mutena, Tshikapa being the 
site of their picking plant. In April, 1950, 
the C.I.M. was given the present mission 
site overlooking the Kasai River. Upon my 
arrival I was greeted by Rev. A. D. Graber 
and Rev. and Mrs. Allan Wiebe and daugh- 
ters,-Mrs. Graber and infant daughter be- 
ing in the hospital at Tshikapa which 
though far from being a modern city has 
many conveniences, uncommon in Congo. 
Allan Wiebes live in the beautiful brick 
dwelling which lacks a ceiling and a few 
other finishing touches but is comfortable 
for Congo’s climate. The dispensary is in 
use and almost completed. The machine 
shop is up but with a grass roof, one of the 
guest houses is being used often and there 
are two large temporary buildings used for 
both church and school besides a half dozen 
one room grass huts for classes. Archie 
Grabers live in their unique shingle-sided, 
grass-roofed, house with barbed wire around 
the top opening to keep out the larger ani- 
mals and pests but allows ventilation. It 
takes courage and energy to start a new 
mission station. Being a missionary is not 
a Christian’s holiday and if one goes to the 
field with the idea of a great adventure he 
is soon disappointed. I perceive that unless 
he is able to give himself completely over 
to the preaching of the Gospel, in the Spirit 
of a Crusader for life’s greatest purposes, he 
will soon fall by the wayside and join the 
company of the faint-hearted. Missionary 
work is hard exacting work. No one can 
adequately “count the cost” or prepare suf- 
ficiently to meet every trial. Only the 
“Grace of God” and living faith in Him can 
supply all the needs of a missionary. 


Levi Keidels, on the way to the Lake, Sam 
Entz and Ernie Yoder in transport duty, 
were guests at Tshikapa also making ten 
of us around the table at Grabers’ cottage. 
Travelers of all kinds depend on missions 
for food, lodging, gasoline when going 
through the Congo. 


Friday and Saturday I accompanied breth- 
ren Graber and Wiebe itinerating, encour- 
aging teachers, helping get schools started, 
stopping in new villages to inquire if they 
wished a teacher, painting blackboards, and 
giving and selling supplies, Bibles and lit- 
erature. Kabanga Thomas, the pastor of the 
indigenous church in the mining camp at 
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Tshikapa went along. Everywhere he was 
singing and teaching songs to the women end 
children and doing personal work. His smile, 
song and guitar quickly get him an audience 
anywhere. On the way back we were 
caught in one of those Congo rainstorms 
and this time good sized hail stones fell. 
One big tree was across the road which Ka- 
banga Tom with an axe soon removed. 


I shall not soon forget Sunday, January 
6th, for it was my privilege to fellowship 
with the believers at the first C.I.M. Church 
of Tshikapa in their second baptismal and 
communion service. A large crowd was on 
hand at eight o’clock. Pastor Thomas 
brought in a few belated candidates for ex- 
amination by the missionaries before start- 
ing the mile walk to the river where 64 
Christians, who had studied the catechism 
and been observed by the church leaders for 
a year since publicly confessing their sins, 
were baptized by Rev. A. D. Graber. Com- 
ing out of the water each new member 
repaired to nature’s own bath house and 
soon came out with brand new clothes sym- 
bolizing even more the becoming a new 
creature in Christ Jesus. A colorful, over- 
flowing crowd had gathered in the church. I 
did not see a naked person. The choir was 
in place and the organist was playing soft 
music. Well over six foot and in a spot- 
less white suit, stood Kabanga Thomas to 
pray and every head bowed in reverence 
and worship. After much singing by the 
congregation and choir and a quartet by 
Rev. and Mrs. Allan Wiebe and Rev. and 
Mrs. Kabanga Thomas, the offering and other 
preliminaries, pastor Thomas preached a 
short sermon and welcomed me in the name 
of the church. I spoke through Rev. Gra- 
ber’s interpretation and the communion 
service followed. It was past two o’clock 
when we were sitting down to lunch and 
Marilyn and Ruth Wiebe were still singing, 
Disanke Be, favorite chorus of most Afri- 
cans. It means great joy and expressed our 
feelings perfectly. It was a new revelation 
to me of the truth that, “We are all one in 
Christ Jesus.” 


At 4:30 there was another large crowd 
gathered in the temporary chapel on the 
mission station for another great service. 
The chief and his kapita, who had given. up 
the concession grudgingly, were present in all 
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their metal and regalia to welcome me. I 
thanked them and all the people sincerely 
_ for this ground on which to build our sta- 
tion, for their love and kindness to our mis- 
sionaries and tried to encourage them to 
accept the gospel of love that the mission- 
ary had come to help them believe. There 
were a number of heathen people come 
forward to receive salvation and to confess 
their sins. I shall never forget these con- 
fessions and the undone spirit of those peo- 
ple seeking a way to God that evening. 
Such soul hunger and craving for something, 
they aren’t sure just what it is but they 
want it! Tshikapa really presents a chal- 
lenge. One of those places in Congo where 
the old and the new are coming together. 
Many “bush” Christians coming into the 
city for material gain will go back on their 
Lord. Pray for Kabanga Thomas and his 
wife as they daily visit in the camps, hos- 
pital, prison and also as they minister to and 
help these people. 


It is only 50 miles to Mutena but the day 
I left Tshikapa, a Diamond crew had driven 
a bull dozer on the ferry and the whole thing 
was sunk to the bottom of the Kasai River. 
Consequently I had to go back and follow 
trails and cross three ferries over 100 miles. 
I was alone and to add to my initiation to 
Congo I was favored with another torrential 
deluge. The Carry-all was practically bur- 
ied in loose washed sand. After summoning 
a village for much shoveling and pushing 
I was on the way again about dusk about 
as completely lost as I have ever been in 
my life. At every village I would stop and 
say Mutena, Kalamba Compala, which means 
straight ahead, and each time they waved 
me down the road. It was the most grate- 
ful incident in my life when I pulled into 
Mutena station at 8:30 with about a carbure- 
tor full of gasoline left. There was no 
harm done that couldn’t be corrected by 
soap and water, a delicious meal and a wel- 
come by Mutena’s wonderful missionaries. 
There are no juniper trees in C.I.M.! One 
learns to “take it” soon. 


Mutena, you remember, is about five miles 
from old Kalamba station and was laid out 
and the jungle cleared in 1946. Miss Mabel 
Sauder and Miss Fannie Schmallenberger 
remained from the old Kalamba staff and 
Geo. Neufelds, Elmer Dicks and Miss Lo- 
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dema Short and Miss Lois Slagle joined 
them in starting Mutena. In 1949 the Sam- 
uel Entz’s joined the staff. The station is 
laid out on large proportions and as the 
ground is level the missionaries use bicycles. 
Brick and timbers from Kalamba were used 
to quickly construct two three-roomed mis- 
sionary dwellings and a temporary mud 
house was also constructed. A large store 
house of brick was built next and has been 
occupied since by the four single ladies and 
quantities of cement, roofing, nails, etc. The 
two first permanent dwellings are nearing 
completion and are a worthy credit to build- 
er Sam Entz. A fine maternity hospital was 
dedicated in May of 1951, and is being used 
to capacity. Levi Keidels joined the staff 
in April, 1951 and since Levi brought along 
a short wave communications system, Mu- 
tena is now the central broadcasting station 
for C.I.M. Mrs. Keidel and Mrs. Entz, both 
R.N.’s, have their dispensary and maternity 
departments “spic and span.” At Mutena 
one morning I saw eleven people respond to 
evangelist Mulomi’s call to salvation. It 
moved me deeply to see Mrs. Entz and Mu- 
lomi listening sympathetically end prayer- 
fully to the confessions and heartthrobs of 
these people. 


In the evening all of us drove to old Ka- 
lemba site and walked around in the high 
grass over the same places Suttons, Bark- 
mans and others loved so much. We picked 
lime, grapefruit, oranges and mangos from 
the trees they planted. One of Mr. Sutton’s 
former house boys had the children lined 
up for a welcome and when I spoke to them 
and asked them to sing they said I was like 
Mr. Barkman. Next day all of us started 
early to spend the day among the villege 
people to within a few miles of the Angola 
border. At a three-roomed regional school 
of over 100 children we were given a dem- 
onstration of marching, singing and calis- 
thenics that was super de-luxe as Ohio 
University’s marching band. Supervisor 
Lodema Short commented that she wished 
they were that good in division. In another 
village an outstation teacher had died and 
his widow was forced into mourning by her 
heathen relatives. When I saw Misses 
Schmallenberger, Sauder and Short enter 
that “smelly” hut filled with heathen wom- 
en, ashes smeared over their bodies, prac- 
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tising the most heathenish rites, I thought, 
do missionaries have to do things like that? 
But there were many inspiring services 
that day with African leaders and Chris- 
tians and the climax to a grand day came 
with a moonlight service in a Forminiere 
Diamond Camp. Only a poet could ade- 
quately describe a service of this kind. Some 
day I will write a story about the incident 
when Miss Short our capable French in- 
terpreter asked permission of the Camp 
director for the meeting. He is a Belgian 
engineer to whom George Neufeld witnessed 
and gave a French Bible over two years 
ago. The man was under terrific conviction 
and Miss Short answered his questions and 
witnessed to him marvelously. I don’t know 
the chapter and verse but I know there is 
something about “Bread being cast upon the 
waters and returning after many days.” 


The Africans on each of our stations are a 
distinctive people and have personality all 
their own and Mutena is no exception. They 
are a well behaved group in school and in 
church and cooperating with the mission- 
aries. There are problems that seem un- 
solvable at times but as Paul says, “Where 
sin abounds grace does much more abound,” 
and we thank God for His abounding grace 
to C.I.M. in Africa. 


I have now been on each of our stations 
and have “fell in love’ with our wonderful, 
consecrated missionaries and also the people 
they serve and love. Dr. Bowmans are here 
and I will spend a few days with them be- 
fore they and Dr. Schwartz’s leave on their 
trip to Eastern Congo. I’m sure Dr. Bowman 
will have pictures of unusual interest to all. 
Brother O. O. Miller will be here next week 
and I will take him to all stations. The 
field committee will meet with me two days 
and nights at Nyanga then I will have one 
more week to finish a host of things. Feb- 
bruary 15 to 20 will be spent at the C.P.C. 
meeting on beautiful Lake Albert and then 
homeward through Europe. 


I do thank each one of you for your per- 
sonal prayers and for the faithful monthly 
financial support of this worthy ministry to 
Africa’s needy people. 


Faithfully yours, 
H. A. Driver. 


May-June, 





MESSENGER PULPIT 
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nities to hear strong mission appeals and 
get in personal contact with missionaries. 
This training may be carried on through (1) 
family devotions, (2) Sunday School, (3) 
Summer Bible School and Camps, (4) 
Church training classes, and (5) Bi,le 
Schools and other missionary training ccn- 
ters. 

4. Send them—The early church called the 
members together in fasting and prayer 
(Acts 13) and the Holy Spirit separated 
(called) those whom He chose. The church 
does not select the missionaries, neither does 
the pastor do this or the parents—this is 
God’s work. However, we through prayer 
can invoke the Holy Spirit’s will in the 
matter of choice and thus determine who 
are to be our representatives. Why not be 
practical and follow the procedure of the 
early church? It will produce results. 


In sending out missionaries we must con- 
sider the following, (1) It takes money to 
send out the gospel. Let us not merely ley 
by a tip but a tithe. (2) It takes intercession 
—much prayer is needed and it is for this 
reason that missionaries place prayer cards 
in our hands so that we might not forget to 
pray for them. So often we promise to pray 
regularly but some forget. (3) It takes a 
sacrifice—Dr. Ockenga said a few days ago, 
“No pastor or church has a right to send out 
a member candidate unless every member 
here at home will work as hard as _ the 
missionary on the foreign field.” 


“And let us not be weary in well doing; 
for in due season we shall reap, if we faint 
not.” (Galatians 6:9.) 


The way of the Cross, never stops at the 
Cross; “Calvary and Pentecost.” 
i * * i 
A Christian has a cross to bear, BUT he 
also has an empty tomb,—a risen Lord, a 
living Lord, a home with the Eternal One 
and a crown to wear. 
3h * * 
The Gospel is the revealing of the pur- 
pose, the will and the love of God for us. 
%k * ae 
“Brethren,” are you sure of the message 
you preach? “We know whereof we speak.” 
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IN JERUSALEM 


By Lorie C. Gooding 
We're concerned for the sinner in China, 
The heathen in Mandalay. 
But, say, do we care, heve we offered a 
prayer 
For the neighbor just over the way? 


We say we would go with the Gospel 
To lighten dark Africa’s shore. 
Have we spoken a word in the name of the 
Lord 
To the people who live next door? 


That farmer who lives down the highway, 
Who looks so forbidding and grim, 

Do we have no “call” to witness at all, 
Or to speak of the Saviour to him? 


We'd take the Gospel to savages, 
We'd cross the stormy tide. 
But we can not tell out what the Gospel’s 
about 
To the fellow who works by our side. 


We'd tell of our wonderful Saviour 
And His. love we have found co sweet 
To the Hottentot, but certainly not 
To the friends whom we meet on the street. 


Oh, we would be missionaries 
And go out the lost ones to seek. 
We will send a preacher to Hindustan, 
And we’ll give for Testaments for Japan, 
But never a word will we speak. 
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More Bibles For Africans 


The great mass of the half million Africans in our C.I.M. 
’ territory are among the illiterate people of the world. But the 
few thousand who can read are craving for something to prac- 
ticeon. They will actually sell anything they have to get some- 
thing to read. This craving to know is terrific! I was traveling 
with Rev. Schnell in the villages. An old man came to the 
truck with his forty francs (eighty cents) to purchase a Tshi- 
luba Bible. Rev. Schnell asked him, “Why do you want a Bi- 
ble, you can’t read, can you>”’ “‘No,”’ said the native, “but I can 
get someone to read it to me.”” Dr. Frank Laubach says we can 
win them to Christ if we send them teachers who will love them 
and teach them to read. Do you wish to have a greater part in 
teaching them to read the Bible and furnishing Bibles for them? 
Your money can be put to work in this great Cause at once! 
THE MESSENGER is sent to over three thousand readers ex- 
clusive of exchanges. It is sent to anyone whose name is sent 
in by a pastor or missionary. Less than three hundred persons 
a year send in the nominal subscription price of fifty cents. The 
rest of the expense is paid out of the general administrative 
budget. If you appreciate the Messenger, would you express it 
to the editors by sending a contribution to the treasurer for the 


Congo Bible Fund? 





DEAR MR. DRIVER: 


I appreciate the Messenger and wish to express my ap- 
preciation by giving the sum of $.................. to the CONGO ) 
BIBLE FUND. [also include a gift for which I wish you to 


send the Messenger to a friend. 0.22... o.oo ooe cece cece eee eee 
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FIELD CONFERENCE REPORTS 
New and Returning Missionaries 
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Fueled Statistics: (iio errr rere eee 24 
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“Christ Our Sufficiency” 


Conference Theme 


The theme of our conference, “Christ our 
Sufficiency,’ was chosen in keeping with 
the verse in Col. 2:1lb, “Christ is all and in 
all.” To portray Christ as the all sufficient 
one, He was presented in the morning mes- 
sages as Our Redeemer, Our Example, Our 
Friend, Our Strength and Our Coming King. 
It has been a great inspiration to us all to 
realize anew tht He truly is all sufficient in 
every phase of our lives. 

Our missionary family at conference this 
year numbered 37 adults and 19 children. 
Five new missionary couples were welcomed 
at the conference. The Harold Graber’s, Stan- 
ley and Carolyn, Levi Keidel’s and Faul, 
Art Janz’s and Larry came to us Cirectly 
from the States whereas the Allan Wiebe’s, 
Ruth and Marilyn, and Robert Bontragers 
came to us by the way of Belgium. Little 
Sandra Sue Bertsche and Bradley Dean Gra- 
ber were our newcomers on the field during 
the year. Mr. Keidel was able to spend only 
a few days with us and then returned to 
Mutena. We all regret that Mrs. Keidel and 
Peul had to remain at their station due to 
Paul’s illness. 

Throughout the conference week we have 
enjoyed many precious hours of Christian 
fellowship together. The hearty general 


singing and special numbers knit our hearts 
together in praise to Him. It has been a real 
time of refreshing to all of us and we have 
been challenged anew to, “work faithfully 
while it is day.” Yes, today we have great 
opportunities for service in Congo. Many 
sincere prayers have been offered during 
this time that God’s perfect will and pur- 
poses might be accomplished in this His 
great work. 

Sunday morning we enjoyed fellowship 
with our African brethren. Their special 
songs were a blessing to us. In the after- 
noon we as missionaries met for a praise and 
testimony hour. It was a great inspiration 
to us as we heard of the many instances in 
which God blessed the work abundantly in 
answer to prayer. Our fellowship was cli- 
maxed when we gathered around the Lord’s 
table to pertake of the Holy Communion. 
Shortly after this service we gathered at 
the site of the proposed Mukedi Church for 
an impressive ground breaking service. 

We wish to heartily thank our co-mission- 
aries at Mukedi for their kind hospitality 
and for the delicious meals and comfortable 
lodging which they provided for us through- 
out the conference week. " 

The Committee. 
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WAYSIDE 
: GLIMPSES 
By Rev. James Bertsche 


OF AFRICAN MARRIAGE 
By Rev. James Bertsche 

There is a term in Kipende—“Fumu ya 
muketu” which pretty well serves as the 
trade mark of African marriage. “Fumu ya 
muketu’—if translated literally means—“the 
chief of the woman” or, “the master of the 
woman’—and when a man takes unto him- 
self a wife out here, it is just that! 

When a young man’s fancy turns to love, 
he has to start hunting for goats, cash, cloths 
and various other items for marriage out 
here is largely a commercial transaction. The 
young lady’s assent in the matter is only a 
very minor detail. The prospective groom’s 
big hurdle is the father of the girl for it is 
with him that he must deal. The father sets 
a dowry and then the groom starts hunting 
and working and pestering his relatives in 
order to amass the required items. 

The day that all has been gathered, the 
groom goes to the father of the bride and be- 
fore witnesses produces the required dowry, 
item by item. When all concerned have been 
satisfied, the groom goes off with his latest 
“purchase” and a new life opens before the 
both of them. The young lady hes signed 
up for a life of exacting and often cruelly 
hard work. The man has obtained a serv- 
ant, a maid, a cook and a hired field hand. 

Let us take a few peeks at African mar- 
ried life as it may be seen on any day in an 
African village. Here is a couple going to 
the next village to visit. The gentleman 
goes ahead with his walking stick, an extra 
cloth draped over one shoulder end behind 
comes his wife, carrying all the essentials of 
the journey—likely a large basket on her 
head and a child astride her hip. 


Or if they are movirig with a considerable 
amount of things, the woman is first of all 
loaded down with all she can possibly carry, 
and then the husband will condescend to 
pick up what’s left. 

If it is planting season, the men will go 
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and give a hand with the “arduous” work of 
setting grass fires—in the process picking up 
éll the roasted field mice, grasshoppers, etc. 
Then the women come with their short 
handled hoes (often a distance of 3 and 4 
miles one way) to start their back breaking 
task of hoeing up the tough wiry grass roots 
and forming their mounds and ridges of 
earth for planting. Then once the things are 
planted, it is also the wife with her same 
short handled hoe who must cultivate and 
keep down the weeds. 

When it is harvesting time, it is again 
the woman who goes out with her hoe and a 
large basket and comes back in at evening 
time with her basket heaped high with the 
fruits of her labor. 


As to the house, it is the man’s responsibil- 
ity to see that there is one, but after that, 
he washes his hands of the place and it is 
the woman’s problem to keep the home fires 
burning—and in Congo that is not just a 
romantic phrase! Cooking fires in Congo 
mean fire wood; and fire wood means daily 
trips out into the countryside or down into 
the valley. Here again it is the woman who 
does the searching and hauling. What a 
familiar sight it is out here to see a group of 
village women come filing by each with her 
tremendous bundle of sticks balancing on 
her head. 


And cooking means water — and water 
means a trip down to the spring or to the 
river which can be anywhere from a quarter 
of a mile to a mile away—and down hill. 
Unless the mother has a child large enough 
to send, it is she who gathers up a basketful 
of water gourds and makes her way down to 
the river. Any self-respecting Congo gen- 
tleman would rather take a public licking 
than to be caught carrying a gourd of water! 
That is a woman’s work. 


And cooking out here means flour—but 
flour in Congo does not mean a sack of 
Pillsbury or Gold Medal. It means a good 
half hour at a large wooden mortar with a 
heavy, smooth pounding stick. Upon walking 
through the village at pounding time (4:30- 
5:30 p.m.) one can hear the rhythmic thud- 
thud-thud all over the place as the women 
are behind their houses pounding the manioc 
root or the millet or corn. Here again a 
Congo gentleman would turn pale at the 
suggestion of taking his turn at the mortar 

(Continued on page 15) 
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Letters from the Field 


Mukedi via Kikwit 
Congo Belge, Afrique 
April 24, 1952 
Dear Friends, 

“For he satisfieth the longing soul, and 
filleth the hungry soul with goodness.” This 
verse we have experienced and we know it 
has been experienced by many natives here 
in the Congo too. 

We review our work at the end of each 
year of service rather than at the end of the 
calendar year. The past year, our third, has 
certainly not been the easiest for us but the 
Lord has blessed in spite of certain physical 
handicaps. He has led us here and he has 
‘permitted them. He understands our 
situation and He is able to turn apparent ob- 
stacles into assets. We thank each and every- 
one of you for your prayers. -and concern 
and letters and cards. Things are going much 
better now and the future looks more prom- 
ising. 

Our people are fairly receptive to the Gos- 
pel. Many profess Christ but all too often 
there is too little sign of spiritual growth. 
‘The desire for material gain has sprung up 
in recent years and seems to dominate the 
average native’s life. 


Catholic opposition in our territory has 
been stronger than in previous years. Al- 
though it is growing, it is still slight com- 
pared to that in some other countries, judg- 
ing by what we read. 


Our building project for this year is the 
Mukedi Church to be built of stone. We have 
been praying for guidance in planning a 
large, but simple, practical church suitable 
to the native, and for financial help to build 
it. Much of our time in the last days has 
been spent in drawing plans. Our people 
have been asking for ten or fifteen years 
for a church to compare with our other 
buildings on the station and we believe that 
they will put a lot of time and effort into 
the building. 


Although Larry’s work is primarily the 
construction of buildings and my work is 
bookwork, we have opportunities from time 
to time to deal with souls and lead them to 
the Lord or to a restored relationship with 
Him. We are grateful for the opportunity 
we have of serving Him here in the Congo. 


Soon a number of the C.I.M. family will 


be returning from furlough in America. 


“They, no doubt, will have much to tel! us 


concerning friends and our churches in the 
homeland and we will imagine ourselves 
back in America for a while. May the 
Lord bless you all for your goodness. 
Sincerely, 
Larry and Alvera Rempel, 
Bunny and Betty Jean. 





MISSIONARY STANLEY GRABER 


A cold rain was falling steadily as we 
drove into the heathen village of Tshianza. 
In spite of the rain, people came from all 
directions to’ gather around us. Stanley 
looked out over the group of scarcely half- 
dressed natives, bearing all the marks of 
heathendom. Turning to me, he = said, 
“Mommy, do you want them to know?” (we 
had just been singing the chorus: “Every- 
body ought to know who Jesus is.’’) 

I replied, “Yes, I want them to know.” 

Then he queried, “When they are big or 
when they die, will they know?” 

_I was touched to note his concern and an- 
swered, “No, they must be told now!” 

Looking out over the crowd again, he 
called to them loudly and said in the native 
language, “Do you know Jesus?” 
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Only one of that large number replied, 
“Yes,” he being the “new comer” to that 
village, the recently placed evangelist. 

We held a service under a small grass- 
roofed shelter which was filled to over-flow- 
ing. At the close of the service, four came 
forward desiring to know Jesus. 

The people of ‘‘Tshianza’” need your pray- 
ers that they might truly, “know who Jesus 
ist 

For those who do not know, 
Gladys Graber. 


Central School 
A.P.C.M. Lubondai 
via Tshimbula 
January 30, 1952 
Dvar Friends, 

Let’s sit down a little while and Ill tell 
you something about life at Central School, 
school for missionaries’ children. Perhaps 
you would first like to know just where Cen- 
tral School is. It is on the American Presby- 
terian Congo Mission on a station by the 
name of Lubondai. Lubondai is about a 
hundred miles south of the town of Lulua- 
bourg which you might be more familiar 
with. 

Lubondai is a fair sized station and the 
school grounds take up about a third of it. 
There are girls’ dorms and boys’ dorms, con- 
nected by the dining room and living room. 
In fact, these buildings form sort of a large 
“U” with wings built on at the bottom and a 
kitchen and laundry in back. Then there is 
a Grammar School building where everyone 
gathers for 8:15 chapel every morning and 
a High School building with a lab for science. 

Here at Central School everything is tun 
by bells. A bell is rung at 6:40 a.m. at which 
you wake up and read your Bible. The bell 
at 7:00 indicates that it is time to start clean- 
ing up your room and getting ready for 
breakfast. Breakfast is at 7:30 after two 
warning bells. Chapel is at 8:15, school be- 
gins at 8:30 and lasts till 12:10, the only 
break being a fifteen minute recess at 10:30. 
There are two dinner bells before dinner, 
then rest hour till 1:40. At the end of rest 
hour everyone gathers in their respective 
dorms for a few minutes of Bible reading 
and prayer and then hurry back to classes 
which last until 3:00. The next half hour is 
sort of a librery hour, and 3:00 to 5:00 is 
generally devoted to outdoor activities. At 
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5:00 a drum is beaten (to tell the natives it 
is time to quit work) and everyone bathes 
and gets ready for supper which is at 6:00. 
At 7:00 study hall is held in the Elementary 
School building. The different grades go to 
bed at various set times but the deedline on 
school nights for the High School is 9:30 
when the electric light plant is shut off. 

Saturdays are free and on Sundays every- 
one goes to church and Sunday School. 

Cut here in High School we do not have a 
choice of subjects as they do in America. 
The schedule is worked out for us and if you 
take all the required subjects, you can be 
sure of graduating with at least eighteen 
credits. We are required to take two years 
of English, two of Literature (one American 
and one English), two years of Algebra, one 
year of Geometry, two years of Latin, three 
yeers of French, three of History, one of 
Civics and one year of General Science. We 
also get four years of Bible. Extra subjects 
are typing and accounting and piano lessons 
are taught. 


The Central School faculty consists of 
Mr. W. D. Shepard who is the principal, 
Mrs. Shepard, Mrs. Maria Hertwig, Miss Ruth 
Phipps and Mrs. Clapp, the matron. 


There is a Student Council which has a 
representative from each part of the stu- 
dent body. It decides on a sports schedule, 
various rules about tardiness and undue 
noise, etc. 


We have two holidays a term. Once a 
year we go to a nearby lake and spend a 
weekend. Of course we always enjoy it 
thoroughly and come back with beeutiful 
sun burns. Between times there are picnics, 
rides and all sorts of treats. 


The High School girls occupy the new 
wing on the girls’ side of the dorms. There 
is usually an average of ten High School 
girls and they manage to keep that side 
lively. Perhaps you may think that we 
sometimes get bored for lack of interesting 
diversions from lessons. Of course there 
aren’t the advantages and entertainment you 
have in the States, but we go on moonlight 
walks, have Friday midnight feasts, take a 
walk to some nearby native stores and 
“window shop,” go down on the station to 
one of the missionaries’ houses and sing 
around the piano, go on hikes and bike 
rides, and do scores of other interesting 
things. We might miss having a radio to 








‘some music. 
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study by but someone always has a phono- 
graph and is willing to enlighten us with 
And of course we all love to 
get together for a good “hen party” and dis- 
cuss our pet loves and woes! 

It has been most interesting and enjoyable 
telling you all this but perhaps you would 
like to hear from the others, so I'll say 
goodbye. 

YOurs#in Hine, 
Carolyn Schnell. 


Central School 
A.P.C.M. Lubondai 
via Tshimbulu 
February 26, 1952 
Dear Friends, 

I would like to tell you a little bit about 
the school we attend. By we, I mean Carolyn 
Schnell, who is a senior, Jeannette my sis- 
ter and is in the sixth grade and myself a 
junior. 

There are many activities going on here 
but first for the sports. A tennis court is 
here for the use of those who play. There 
is also a basketball court and volley ball 
court which we use occasionally. The boys 
play football, soccer and softball on the 
athletic field. As there are only nine high 
school boys here we get three boys from the 
elementary grades to play with us thus 
making enough for six on a team. Often we 
are frequented with visits from our princi- 
pal, Mr. Shepard, who likes to play with us 
and has as much fun as we do. About once 
a week all the boys and girls play together. 
Softb3ll and volley ball are the favorites. 
When the high school plays volley ball or 
softball, the grammar school (or elementary 
grades) play soccer. 


Next there is a treehouse which the high 
school boys put up three years ago during 
my freshman year. It is a nice house when 
we have the tent over it, with mattresses and 
electric lights inside. Occasionally we take 
up a phonograph which we enjoy listening 
to although the records we have are mostly 
old ones. 


Besides all this there is a corner drug 
store which is called, “The Juke Joint.” It 
is not really a drug store but a room that has 
a homemade counter, homemade stools, ta- 
bles, and couches, (made from beds). Every- 
thing is comfortable though and every Fri- 
day night after Study Hall, there is a full 
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house. This term I am the soda jerk. Don’t 
some of you want to come out here for a 
coke that costs seven cents? We also have 
cherry sodas, orange sodas, banana _ splits, 
candy bars, chewing gum, and bubble gum. 
Sometimes we have on stock toothpaste, 
flashlight batteries, and other such odds and 
ends. It has electric lights, too! 

Every once in a while the high school 
boys go out on small hunting excursions 
over the weekend. We are always accom- 
panied by a missionary as it is required by 
the school board that an edult be along. 
Sometimes we see hornbills, wild partridges, 
plantain-eaters, hawks, bastards, antelopes 
and wild hogs. Very often we hear monkeys 
in the trees and sometimés we can see them. 
Most of the time antelopes are shot. 

As my news is running out. I'll close but 
I must add that it hzs been interesting to 
write something for the Messenger. 

Yours in Him, 
Wilmer Sprunger. 


BANGA STATION ECHOES 
By Russell F. Schnell 

Many palavers and other station duties 
kept us from making our itinerary north- 
ward from Banga in February, but we finally 
got started on Wednesday, March 26. We 
visited several villages along the way on 
the seventy-five mile trip to Basongo. Thurs- 
day, Friday and Saturday were spent with 
the native evangelists visiting villages and 
palm oil camps around Basongo and Barban- 
ta, preparing for the baptismal and com- 
munion services to be held at Basongo, Sun- 
day morning. Many Christians who had 
come in Saturday for the services were 
drenched in the terrific rain storm Saturday 
night. 

By eight o’clock, Sunday morning, the 
crowd had gathered and were singing as 
they marched to the river for the baptismal 
services. As we baptized forty-two in the 
river real “showers of blessing” were added 
from above. When we arrived back at the 
little church it was jammed with people and 
many were standing on the outside. Two 
hundred eighty-six partook of the com- 
munion, thirty-six children were dedicated 
and one wedding solemnized—all during a 
downpour of rain that found all the cracks 
in the roof and came through open windows 

(Continued on page 11) 
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HIGH LIGHTS OF 1951 
FIELD CONFERENCE REPORTS 


CHARLESVILLE STATION 

All outstations were visited’ by a mission- 
ary at least twce during the year. Three 
new semi-permanent chapels were dedicated 
in outstation villages. Several new v_llages 
received evangelists. 

A new Forminiere Diamond Camp was 
established giving us new challenges for 
Christian witnessing. 

Native teachers have presented the Gos- 
pel to the children by means of flannelgraph 
p ctures. 

Two students are enrolled in the teachers’ 
training school of the Presbyterian Mission 
at Mutoto. 

Nine Charlesville students completed the 
first year of the preparatory school for 
secondary education at Nyanga Station. 

Seventeen students completed the second 
year of C. A. P. and are eligible to teach 
in rural schools of Congo after a year of 
successful practise teaching. 

One hundred-two girls completed a year’s 
work in school. 

Only one-third of the three hundred fifty- 
two mothers to whom babies were born at 
Charlesville, were Christians. Thus, the 
layettes the Auxiliary ladies send witness to 
many heathen mothers. 


BANGA STATION 

Much interest in Bible reading has been 
manifested during the two itinerary trips 
made during the year. Many sales of scrip- 
tures, hymnbooks, and supplies have been 
made. We believe the Word of God is the 
best weapon to combat the heresies and 
false teachings our people are subjected to. 

Colored slides of the life of Christ have 
attracted large crowds in the villages. The 
Crucifixion scenes always brought a great 
.hush over the crowds, but to our surprise 
the picture that “stirred” people most was 
the “Portrait of Christ,’ by Hoffman. 

The Chapel on the new’ station was en- 
larged to accommodate an audience of three 
hundred. 

Five school units of bamboo and palm 
leaves were completed by the students on 
the station. They also made desks and seats 
of bamboo as well as shutters for the win- 
dows. Students were graded on the quality 


of their work and g ven credit for the same. 

Late in December a storm flattened the 
Chapel and damaged the school units. (Be- 
fore the C. I. M. Secretary left Banga in 
February the Chapel was up again and the 
school units repaired.) 

Through the help of a carpenter and three 
masons from Charlesville and Tshikapa, 
permanent building has gotten started at 
Banga. <A carpenter shop and book store 
are completed and the first dwelling is near- 
ing completion. The dwelling is of cement 
blocks which are made of gravel found a 
few miles from the station. 


TSHIKAPA STATION 

The power of the Gospel of Christ has 
been manifested during the year in that 445 
souls in Tshikapa district have followed 
their Lord in obedience in water baptism. 
All the little ‘flocks” have been visited 
several times and the Sunday afternoon 
evangelistic meetings have been well at- 
tended. The ton pick-up truck not only 
hauls lumber, brick, cement, etc., but on 
every Sunday and many other days it is 
loaded with native Christians going to the 
villages to witness for their Lord. There 
is no need for the sign C. I. M. to be prini- 
ed on the truck for they make themselves 
known by their singing. Much visitation 
work is done by Kabanga Tom and his wife 
in the Diamond work camo and in the large 
hospital in Tshikapa. During the year 
Tshikapa’s responsibility has been increased 
because the Presbyterian Mission asked us 
to take over a road thirty-two miles long 
on which are a number of large villages. 
Four teachers have been placed there thus 
far. 

We have tried to encourage our women by 
taking them to villages for services on the 
truck also. A Congo mother seldom travels 
beyond the limits of her home village and 
her fields so it is a real treat to take these 
trips. Only two of the women in our mis- 
sion village can read but they really enjoy 
the flannelgraph lessons, the singing and the 
Bible studies presented by the missionary. 
S'x women who had accepted Christ were 
baptized last year. The children enjoy their 
regular meetings. They love the pictures 
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we give them. Rs 

The missionary school inspector reported 
-an average attendance of 211 in our six 
regional schools. During the year our §sta- 
tion school increased from 90 to 263. We 
are. So. grateful for the Wiebe family to help 
in this work. ; 

There is naturally.a lot of industrial work 
in starting a new mission station. Our three 
brick machines have pressed over 200,000 
bricks the past year and the brick work is 
finished on the following buildings: one 
dwelling, the dispensary, the large carpenter 
shop, two guest cottages and a bridge. The 
dwelling, dispensary and one guest cottage 
are completed and in use. 

In July we began using the fine new four- 
room dispensary built by the Peter Rupp 
family of Archbold, Ohio, in loving memory 
of Mrs. Rupp and daughter. From 150 to 
200 needy patients appear each morning for 
treatments and it is our blessed privilege to 
offer them healing for soul as well as 
body. 

We thank each one for their prayers and 
support and material gifts in the great min- 
istry of souls. There is nothing spectacular 
being done. Just, “precept upon precept; 
line upon line; here a little and there a 
little.” : 


MUTENA STATION 

We thank God for each soul that has ac- 
cepted Christ as personal Saviour during the 
year. . 

During Passion Week, Pastor Isaac gave 
good messages illustrated with flannelgraph 
and on Easter Sunday evening, colored 
slides of the life of Christ were shown. Many 
school children made decisions for Christ 
during these services. 

Brother Ngonga Davidi of Nyanga station 
brought good messages during our annual 
station revival services and our churches ex- 
perienced a glorious revival. 

Although our ‘staff of missionaries is short 
we were able to visit each of the outstations 
during the year, but we long to take the 
Gospel to the many villages and camps that 
are as yet untouched. 

We were indeed hapvy to welcome 
Keidel family during the year. 

We are encouraged by the mothers and 
women who are taking Christian respon- 
sibility in their homes and in the work. of 
the church. Recently one of our outstation 
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teacher’s. wife asked.- for a notebook in 
whieh: to keep -track of the. attendance at 
the meetings. One urgent need .at Mutena 
is for dormitories for girls. Our two present 
ones are filled to capacity. About the only 
way to save the girls from their pagan sin- 
ful plight is to bring them -to the station 
and supervise them closely. during their _ 
years of puberty and early adolesence. We 
not only teach them to read and write but 
help them to make better fields and produce 
better and more food. The -problems and 
heart aches of the missionary who works 
with the girls are great but the rewards 
and blessings are greater. One advancement 
made this year was a successful girls’ choir. 
The gris sang in three or. four parts. 

The Sunday School teachers met with a 
missionary once a week for help in prepar- 
ing their lessons. The teachers learned +o 
make simple chalk pictures to help illustrate 
their lessons and greatly enjoyed doing it. 
Both the adult men and the boys had or- 
ganized choirs and prepared songs in four- 
part harmony for different services on the 
station and made many trips to villages. 

Thirteen native teachers gave instructions 
in the Christian day school. The average 
daily attendance in the station school was 
434. There were 56 graduates, two of whom 
were girls. Eight received certificates from 
C. A. P. and are now eligible to teach in 
rural schools. One regional school was es- 
tablished during the year and the work of 
the outstation schools is encouraging. 

After six years of hard work some rerm- 
anent buildings are showing up at Mutena. 
During the year the maternity ward was 
completed and dedicated and two dwellings 
are under roof and expected to be occupied 
in 1952. Next,on Mutena’s industrial list are 
church, school building and girls dormitor- 
ies. 

The Mutena staff is grateful for the op- 
portunity of witnessing through the medical 
department, especially to the mothers and 
children. The extra gifts received for milk 
has saved many babies and helped in taking 
care of orphans. Our constant prayer - is 
that we might be faithful in the great min- 
istry of all the needs of these dear people. 


MUKEDI STATION 


In an effort to give more .help and atten- 


tion to baptismal candidates, we. have ar- 
ranged a schedule of three baptismal serv- 
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ices per year. Preceding each service we 
have a four-day period of study, instruction 
and personal interviews. All candidates for 
church membership and baptism are re- 
quired to attend two of these sessions. 

Our station institutional work has_ kept 
our staff so busy we could not give enough 
help to the outstation teachers, but God is 
able and their work goes on. 

Our C. A. P. students have been a great 
help and insyiration on our station, especial- 
ly by their fine singing in our services. We 
are encouraged with the response of the 
women. Our goal has been to teach them 
reverence for their homes as institutions or- 
dained of God and to help them realize their 
responsibilities and privileges as wives and 
mothers. 


Our girls’ camp can only accommodate 
ninety and as there were many more than 
that we found places for them in Christian 
homes in the village. Quite a number of 
girls accepted Christ and we were thrilled 
to hear the testimonies of these girls at in- 
formal prayer meetings. They are really 
“trophies” of His Grace. We feel we should 
move our girls’ camp to a new location and 
enlarge it to accommodate many more girls. 
Congo needs Christian wives and mothers— 
thousands of them. Pray for the girls and 
women of Congo. 


About the middle of May the revision 
committee finished its’ work with the Old 
Testament in Kipendi. A few books have 
been typed for the printer but much re- 
mains to be done. The book, “Robinson Cru- 
soe” was revived and re-typed in view of 
having it multigraphed at Nyanga. 

The financial help from the government 
gave us a big boost in our school work and 
we praise God that there is no curtailment 
of Christian teaching or curriculum making. 
Regular classes are used for Bible stories, 
scripture memory work, catechism and 
teaching of morals. We must have 220 days 
of school in government subsidized work. 
As a special encouragement to pupils in the 
outstation schools a prize of either a New 
Testament or a song book was given each 
one who “passed” in their grade. Every 
child also received a spoon of salt but if he 
passes he receives a large cup of salt. We 
appreciate the lovely C. A. P. building 
which was used for the first time this year 
for training of our future teacher-evangelists. 
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The funds were a grant from a fund set 
aside in Congo for the advancement and 


‘well being of the African. 


The medical work continues to grow. We 
praise God for more new buildings and 
equipment to help take care of more people. 
We took care of an average of 394 African 
patients daily for the 365 days of 1951. Al- 
so, ninety-seven white people made calls at 
Mukedi to see the doctor who also made 
seventeen trips away from Mukedi for med- 
ical assistance. Teen white babies were born 
at Mukedi during the year. Two to C. I. M. 
parents, four to other missionary parents 
and four to Belgian or government people. 


Mukedi is on the road and we enjoy our 
many guests. During the year we had 137 
overnight guests and many more for a meal. 
These do not include guests who were the 
doctor’s patients. 


Our builder Mr. Rempel, has much to 
show for his year’s efforts. The maternity 
hospital unit including ward, waiting rooms 
and nurses’ home, is nearly completed. 
Three other medical buildings are finished. 
Twelve two-room dormitories for the teach- 
ers’ training students are completed. Much 
labor was required on the temporary build- 
ings because of severe wind storm. 


Because of the C. I. M. office and doctor 
being located at Mukedi, we especially ap- 
preciate the two-way communications sys- 
tem which has been put into operation by 
It not only saves time and 
long trips but anxiety. 


NYANGA STATION 

Throughout the year continued efforts 
have been put forth to reach more of our 
people for the Lord. Our greatest avenue 
of evangelism is through the outstations and 
village schools. We were able to visit most 
of the villages during the year and rejoiced 
to see many confessions and re-consecrations 
to the Lord. The assistant pastors again 
visited the outstations later in the year. We 
also had special evangelistic meetings on the 
station twice during the year. God is work- 
ing in the lives of the natives and we are 
praying for a revival and a complete rout 
of Satan and his cohorts. Last year we had 
twelve men offer to spend a week of their 
vacation in direct evangelism. .They were 
given Bibles, Bible picture material to illus- 
trate their messages, other pictures to give 
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away as prizes and gospels to sell. Their 
reports given at Christmas time were most 
enthusiastic. 

We met the women of Nyanga territory 
during the month of October at three central 
gathering places. The Lord blessed greatly 
in these meetings. In one place nine younger 
women accepted Christ. There has _ also 
been good response to our children’s work. 
The students of the preparatory school have 
taken turns in bringing the children in from 
nearby villages for Sunday School. 

Our primary day school had 556 enrolled. 
All Bible subjects were taught by mission- 
aries. For their required manual work the 
pupils made fields, helped build teachers’ 
houses, made garden fences, fixed roads, 
whitewashed: classroom walls and a few 
chose to learn carpentry. All the pupils 
desiring to graduate were required to make 
four pieces of some native craft and leave 
one sample. 

Our multigraph has been very busy. We 
have printed the Sunday School lessons for 


the year, the Bi-monthly news letter for 
Nyanga, a semi-annual news letter for 
Mukedi, school schedules, conference pro- 


grams, missionaries’ prayer letters, medical 
charts for the doctor and now Miss Sprung- 
er’s revision of Robinson Crusoe which will 
be used as a supplementary reader. in 
Mukedi and Nyanga schools. 

Our first year with the Laison class has 
been a success. To take these boys from 
different tribes, outstations and villages and 
help them live together as one Christian 
group. posed many problems and difficulties, 
but the Lord supplies wisdom and guidance 
for which we praise Him. 

Agriculture is one of our problems’ in 
Congo. This year we have fenced a small 
plot and planted 23 trees of oranges, lemons, 
tangerines and grapefru’t. A total of about 
30 acres were planted into manioc, peanuts 
and millet in the school gardens by the chil- 
dren. ; 

Our medical work continues to be a fruit- 
ful field of evangelism. We could use more 
buildings to take care of the patients es- 
pecially in the O. B. department. 


The year has been a difficult one in many 
ways. Our staff has been short especially 
since the Toews family went home and 
trusted leaders have been lured away 
by materialism, but God has met our needs 


in a wonderful way. We at Nyanga can 
testify to the truth of, “as thy days so shall 
thy strength be.” 





BANGA STATION ECHOES 
(Continued from page 7) 
and to say the least, everyone was soaked. 

After signing membership cards and lis- 
tening to many problems of greater or less 
importance, we ate a hurried lunch and 
soon were on the way to a similar service in 
a distant village. The two overseers went 
along. The heavy rains had done so much 
damage to the roads that we had to dig our- 
selves out of the mud several times and 
finally arrived after nine p.m., looking like 
the “wreck of the Hesperus.” The Chris- 
tians had been waiting all afternoon and so 
after ten p.m., we held another service bap- 
tizing twenty-six candidates, gave commun- 
ion to sixty-two Christians and dedicated 
five babies. At one o’clock, a.m., we had our 
supper of coffee and cheese sandwiches and 
were ready for bed. 

Monday the Christians in another village 
were waiting for us and here the morning 
was spent checking the baptismal candidates, 
listening to palavers and selling Bibles and 
literature. In the afternoon — thirty-three 
were baptized, one hundred fifty received 
communion and forty-five children were 
dedicated. Later in the day we visited the 
village of Bashishombe and obtained per- 
mission from the director of the Palm Oil 
concession to hold a service there, on Tues- 
day morning. Here six were baptized and 
fifty-eight joined in the communion service. 
On the darker side, one teacher had to be 
dismissed in this area because he had fallen 
into sin. On the way back to Banga we 
stopped at several villages and sold much 
literature, arriving home late that night. 

I got a lot of joy out of selling scriptures 
on this itinerary. We sold 180 Bibles and 
Testaments besides other portions of scrip- 
tures. Also sold out our new edition of 
French Bibles with center references. One 
old Mushilele in a Catholic village bought a 
Bible saying, “I want that book, even 
though they said I shouldn’t have it.” 

We covet your preyers for Banga and this 
whole territory. We wish we had help so 
we could visit these villages much offéner. 
Our only desire is to bring honor and glory 
to His Name and His Salvation to more 
needy souls. 





Mr. and Mrs. Rudolph Martens leave New 
York, July 15, for one year’s French study 
in Brussels, Belgium, and then on to Congo 
where they will be serving in the education- 
al and medical work. Rudolph’s home is near 
Kitchener, New Hamburg, Ontario, Canada, 
being a member of the United Mennonite 
Church, and is a graduate of the University 
of Western Ontario and the Mennonite Bibli- 
cal Seminary of Chicego. Mrs. Martens is a 
Chicagoan, being a member of the Grace 
Mennonite Church of which her father, Rev. 
John T. Neufeld is the pastor. She is a medi- 
cal doctor having graduated with the M.D. 
degree from the University of Illinois. They 
testify, “We feel that the hope of Congo and 
the world, lies in Christ being accepted as 
Saviour and Lord in every phase of life. We 
are thankful that the Lord has called and en- 
abled us to have a part in ‘teaching them to 
observe all that I have commanded you.’ ” 


Miss Selma Unruh goes to Africa joyfully 
for a second five year term of service. She 
says, “God is my keeper, my guide and my 
all. I want to serve Him as long es I can and 
humbly do my part that I may win souls for 
Him.” Tabor College granted Selma the Th. 
B. degree. She also attended Freeman Jr. 
College and the Los Angeles Bible Institute 


and was a public school teacher in Kansas 
for four years. 





YOU 


Miss Ag- 
nes Lutke 
left New 
York City, 
May. 5, for 
her sec- 
ond term 
of mis- 
gol rons 
ary work 
in. ae 
B e 1 gian 
Congo on 
Mukedi 
S ryt ware 
tion. Her 
home is at 
Dalmeny, 
S askatch- 
e w a N, 
C.a-MNea - 
da, being a 
member of 
the E.M.B. Church there. Before leaving for 
her first term of service she prepared her- 
self at the Prairie Bible Institute and taught 
school for several years. She testifies, “I wish 
I could make you feel how much we depend 
on your prayers as we leave these shores for 
another term of service. We leave this time 
with a greater sense of the real need of the 
African and our own incapability of meeting 
that need, but pray that the Lord may do it 
through us. ‘Blessed be the Lord, who daily 
loadeth us with benefits.’ ” 


MEET 








Miss Frieda Guengerich is a member of the 
Central Conference Church, her home being 
at Deer Creek, Illinois. Six years ago upon 
graduation from Goshen College, she left for 
a term of five years at Charlesville Station 
being used particularly as a teacher. She re- 
turned for her furlough in May, 1951 and left 
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Mr. Loyd R. Brown hails from Logansport, 
Indiana, and holds the degree of B.S. in elec- 
tricai engineering from Purdue University. 
During his days at Purdue, Loyd became ac- 
tive in the program of the Inter-Varsity 
Christian Fellowship and his call to full time 
Christian Service became very plain so he 
enrolled in the Biblical Seminary in New 
York where he was awarded the M.R.E. de- 
gree in May of this year. 


While serving with the U. S. Armed forces, 
Loyd found opportunity for Christian Serv- 
ice among the Assyrian people of Iraq. Dur- 
ing the past year he has been student pas- 
tor at the Beck Memorial Presbyterian 


Church, Bronx, New York City. He is a 
member of the E. M. C. congregation of 
Bluffton, Ohio, and a licensed worker of 
the Conference. Loyd will spend the next 
year in Brussels in further preparation. He 
says, “As I look forward to service in the 
Congo, I count it a great privilege to help 
proclaim the only ‘Name under heaven giv- 
en among men, whereby we must be saved,’ 
that more souls will honor Him for He has 
supreme glory, honor and power.” 





Les IOI 





again this year in May for Brussels, Belgium, 
where she will spend one year’s study in the 
French language. She testifies of the marvel- 
ous working of God’s grace among those who 
have never even heard the Gospel story once. 





Miss Irena 
Liechty comes 
to us from the 
First Mennon- 
Meee hurch at 
Berne, Indiana. 
She graduated 
from the mis- 
sionary course 
at Grace Bible 
Institute and 
this spring Go- 
shen College 
granted her 
the B. A. de- 
gree. She has 
been active 
in many types of Christian work and is 
now looking forward to one year of study 
in Brussels, Belgium. In = looking  for- 
ward to the Congo, she testifies, ‘In Christ’s 
teaching just before going to the cross, He 
gave to His disciples these words which have 
been an encouragement to me. ‘Ye have not 
chosen me, but I have chosen you, and or- 
dained you, that ye should go and bring forth 
fruit, that whatsoever ye shall ask of 
the Father in my name, he may give it to 
you, f desire to claim these promises as I 
go forth to Africa with the message of salva- 
tion.” 


The E.M.B. 
C04! Sarees- 
gation at Jan- 
sen, Nebraska, 
is furnishing 
their t hard 
mission- 
ary nurse for 


C.I.M. in. ‘the 
person of Miss 
Sara Friesen. 


Her sister Le- 
na preceded 
her one year 
while an older 
sister, “Aggie” 
is completing : 
her second term. Swedish Covenant Hos- 
pital school of Nursing, Chicago, Illinois, 
granted Sara her R.N. She also graduated 
from the three year course at Grace Bible 
Institute and Goshen College granted her an 
A.B. this June. She was a nurse at the Health 
Center at Goshen the past year. As Sara 
leaves for a year in Brussels her testimony 
is, ‘The Lord has done, ‘exceeding abund- 
antly above all I could ask or think.’ He has 
supplied each need and blessed richly. My 
prayer is that I may be a blessing in the 
Congo to which He has called me.” 
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Rev. and Mrs. Elmer J. Dick and three 
children, LaVerna Joyce, Doretta Ann and 
Delbert Duane, have joyfully again left their 
homeland and are now at Mutena Station for 
their second term of service there. Prior to 
their first term of service they both graduat- 
ed from the Northwestern Bible Schools, at 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. They served a num- 
ber of churches and were used by the Lord 


in numerous phases of Christian service, the 
Lord prepering them every step of the way 
for the Congo. They cheerfully testify, “After 
having spent a little over thirteen months on 
furlough in the U. S., we are again anxiously ~ 
looking forward to take up our work in the 
land to which God has called us. We feel 
genuinely honored to have the privilege of 
answering such a high and holy calling.” 





PS SSO PDI 


Mr. and Mrs. Peter Falk call Morden, 
Manitoba, Canada, their home. They both at- 
tended the Canadian Mennonite Bible Col- 
lege and the Winkler Bible School. They also 
completed their A. B. requirements at Bethel 
College, Newton, Kansas. Both are members 
of the Bergthaler Church at Morden, Mani- 
toba. The Lord has used them in various 
phases of Christian service and as a brief 
testimony, they say, ‘Unto me, who am less 
than the least of all saints, is this grace giv- 
en, that I should preach among the Gentiles 
the unsearchable riches of Christ.” Eph. 3:8. 














4S 





PLDI 





Soo SY 


Mr. Ellis Gerber comes to us from Kidron, 
Ohio, while Mrs. Gerber calls Mountain 
Lake, Montana, her home town. They have 
both graduated from Goshen College, Go- 
shen, Indiana, served the Dillonville Mission 
in Ohio for two years, and then returned to 
Goshen College to get their teaching certifi- 
cates. They testify that of II Cor. 5:15. “He 
died for ALL, that they which live should 
not henceforth live uuto themselves, but 
unto him which died for them, and rose 
again.” They will leave July 15 for a year’s 
study of French in Brussels, Belgium. 
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CONGO WAYSIDE GLIMPSES 
(Continued from page 4) 


' giving his wife opportunity to sit down for 
once! And what is his occupation at this 
hour of the day? He is apt to be doing one 
of two things; either he may be off some- 
where, one of a circle of men helping to 
deplete the contents of a wine gourd, or he 
may just be idly reclining on his little stool 
in the shade, lazily switching the flies away, 
watching’ his wife and brood with the air 
of a benevolent monarch! 


Then, it is time to eat. 
scooped the large heavy, 


The wife has just 
sticky ball of 


“musa” or “bidia’ out of the cooking pot: and. 


placed it in a pan or dish; she picks up 
another little blackened earthen pot in which 
some greens are bubbling. With them she 
goes and presents herself and her meal to 
her husband. He. without any recognition 
or thanks of any sort, accepts the offering 
and while his wife and children retreat to 
the kitchen, he vroceeds to eat at a leisurely 
pace in a solitude befitting a person of his 
station in life—‘‘the man of the house.” When 
he has at last finished, he calls his wife who 
comes and gathers up what is left and this 
is the meal for her snd her children. Per- 
haps you are thinking, “so that is the pic- 
ture! The Congo woman is a beast of burden 
with no voice, no choice; no rights, no op- 
portunity for self-assertion.” Almost it is 
that, but not quite. The Congo woman has 
one weapon which she has developed to a 
state of astounding perfection—and that 
weapon is stubbornness! The obstinance of an 
African woman can be massive! And it is 
questionable that they could have any other 
device which would be a more effective 
means of getting back at their husbands 
considering the circumstances under which 
they live. 

If, on walking through the village, one 
sees a Woman with her back deliberately 
turned on her husband; her bottom lip jutted 
out; her face an elaborate black thunder 
cloud, you can know immediately that some 
husband is having his domestic troubles. In 
such a setting there is always much oratory 
and gesturing. The native dialect, though so 
limited in many ways, seems inexhaustible 
for such occasions as this. The variations of 
African slander seem without end. 


Quite frequently after many ineffectual 
efforts on his part at pointing out the error 
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of her ways, the husband will signal his 
defeat by seizing a switch and giving her a 
thrashing. Yet it is a safe bet that she would 
much rather be whipped and have the last 
word and not give in, than to give in and not 
be whipped!! 

Such is marriage under the Congo orange 
blossoms. 

Of Refreshment Stands 

There are certain seasons of the year when 
the protein content in the African diet is 
higher than usual. The “tusua” season is 
one of these high points. We have out here 
a species of ant which at one stege of its’ 
growth sprouts wings; comes out of the 
ground at dusk and flies about. At this 
stage, the body is about 1/2 inch long; nice 
and fat and tasty! 

The Africans have long since found ways 
and means of coaxing these “tusua” out of 
the ground. In season, along about 4:30 
p.m., you can see the youngsters out wander- 
ing about, a sharp eye on the ground. When 
they see a tell-tale spot of fresh worked 
earth, they squat on their haunches; over- 
turn a basket on the spot and pack a little 
loose dirt around the edges leaving just a 
couple of little escape hatches. Then begins 
the alert vigil. Presently there is a slight 
sound of fluttering wings under the basket. 
(The ants believing that dusk has already 
fallen, begin pouring out of their under- 
ground quarters.) Soon the first ants begin 
making their way out the little exits and 
“lunch is served.” 

The youngsters form a circle around the 
basket and as the ants come out, their arms 
work with piston like regularity and preci- 
sion as the unsuspecting insects are nabbed 
and popped into hovering mouths. 

It all reminds one vaguely of threshing 
days on the farm. The ants form a regular 
procession in one side of the mouth, while a 
steady stream of wings comes out the other! 
Upon inquiry, they all are quick to assure 
us that they are really very delicious. 
Wouldn’t we like to try just one little one? 


The Man of Nazareth told us the truth 
about life, it is up to us to act as if we be- 
lieved this. “How dumb can we get?” 


co % * 
An immature person is willing to die for a 


good cause, but a mature person is willing to 
live for one. 
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DEVOTIONAL HOUR ECHOES 


ANNUAL MISSIONARIES’ 


As you hear the echoes of conference bless- 
ings, may you be inspired as we were to deep- 
er depths and higher heights of Christian life 
and ‘service. Conference is a time of facing 
problems and discussing business, but that can 
- be done only as we wait before the Lord and 
listen to His voice. Thus, we found the devo- 
tional and inspirational hours a necessary and 
profitable part of the Conference. 


The penel discussions and forums of each 
morning were preceded by devotional mes- 
sages based on subjects which related to our 
conference theme: “Christ our Sufficiency.” 
“Christ Our Redeemer”—Miss Anna Quiring 
Isaiah 53:6b, “The Lord hath laid on Him 
the iniquity of us all.” 


1. Christ our Redeemer is Christ our Lib- 
erator. 
2. The price of our redemption is libera- 
tion. 
3. The blessings we have through Christ 
our Redeemer. 
“Christ our Coming King.’’—Rev. Levi Keidel 
1. The glory of our coming King. 
a. Kind of glory 
b. Measure of glory 
2. The reign of our coming King 
a. Place of a Christian 
b. Conditions of earth 
3. Imminence of His coming 
a. A secret coming 
b. But known to all 
ec. Exhortation to faithfulness 
“Christ, Our Friend’—Rev. Harold Graber 
John 15:7-17, Friendship of Christ in Rela- 
tion to the Believer 
1. A pre-eminent friendship 
2. A divine friendship 
3. An eternal friendship 
“Christ Our Strength’—Rev. Arthur Janz 
Things essential to Christ being our strength: 
1. Wait on the Lord.—Isa. 40:31, Ps. 27:14 
2. Realizing our own weakness.—II Cor. 
12:9, 10 
3. Appropriating Christ’s 
73:26, Isa. 41:10 
“Christ, Our Example’—Rev. James Bertsche 
Phil. 2:5-11. All men seek patterns by which 
to evaluate their efforts. 
Christ is our example in four outstanding 
- ways: 
1. His dynamic darietioit: 


strength.—Ps. 


CONFERENCE 


2. The depth of His feeling 
edness ; 
3. His complete deliverance from faith- 
lessness and pessimism 
4. His discernment of essentials 
Before the afternoon business _ sessions, 
short, strengthening Bible meditations were 
given. 
“The Lord Is Near’— 
netha Friesen 
Three characteristics 
nearness to the Lord: 
1. Rejoicing in the Lord 
2. Forebearance and moderation 
3. Peace in our hearts 
“What Christ says in the Gospel of John,” 
—Miss Tina Quiring 
His words concerning: 
1. His love to us.—John ‘13: 34; 15:9 
2. Our love to Christ—John 14:15, 23 
3. Our love to brethren—John 15:12 
“Our Great Task’—Luke 15—Mrs 
Wiebe 
1. The need of rededication for the task 
2. Christ, the good shepherd, gave him- 
self to find us, how can we find the 


, tenderheart- 


Phil. 4:4-7—Miss. Aga- 


resulting from our 


Allan 


lost? 
3. How can we put ourselves wholly into 
the work? 
“Seek His Face — Ps. 27:8 — Miss Agnes 
Sprunger 


1. What it means to seek His face 

2. Now we walk by faith 

3. The joy of looking forward to seeing 
His face 


“All my springs are in Thee’—Ps. 87:7b— 


Miss Lodema Short 
Springs are: 
1. A source of refreshing 
A source of healing 
A source of power 
A source of continual supply 
A source found in unexpected and hard 
places 


> 


The evening devotional hours consisted of 
inspirational messages. Before Mr. H. A. 
Driver’s opening address, the new mission- 
aries were introduced and each gave a word 
of greeting and testimony. 

“Who Jesus Is’—Mr.:: Driver 
John 1:29—Everybody. ought..to. know who 

Jesus is. John the Baptist did his best to 
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make real that truth. He was careful that 
no confusion existed between him and. the 
Messiah. 
1. The person of Jesus 
John said: “This is He. He cometh af- 
ter me but was preferred before me.” 
a. Because He was before me—John 
1:1, His pre-existence 
b. Because He supernaturally identi- 
fied Himself. 
John saw and bore witness that this 
is the Son of God. 
2. The ministry of Jesus 
a. To baptize with the Holy Ghost and 
with fire 
b. John’s work was just a symbol 
c. The work of Jesus is inward 
3. Practical application to the life of the 
believer. 
“He must increase, but I must de- 
crease.” 4 
John receded into a background that 
magnified the Son of God. 
“Be still and know that I am God’—Ps. 
46:10—Rev. Russell Schnell 
Stillness has always been 
knowledge. 


conducive’ to 


Jesus said to his disciples, 
selves apart and rest.” 
1. A period: of preparation 

Examples: John in the wilderness, Paul 
in Arabia, John at Patmos 
2. A time of resting | 

Every life needs its resting time in or- 
der to be symmetrical. We must take 
time out from our hurrying to be alone 
with God, to hear His still small voice 
to us. We must be alone with God to 
get “oiled up” so we can meet the 
things before us with a smile. We must 
learn the lesson of refilling and medi- 
tating upon His word and iove, then 
we will grow in favor with God and 
man. 


“Come ye your- 


Prayer meeting—Rev. V. S. Sprunger 
1. What is prayer? 
2. How often shall we pray? 
3. For what shall we pray? 
“The Radiance of a Face’—II Cor. 4:¢—Rev. 
Robert Bontrager 
1. The face of Christ is the focal point of 
the revelation of the glory of Gcd. 
2. How the glory of God was manifested 
in the face of Christ. 
a. Radiance of His divine knowlec'ge 
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b. Radiance of His divine compassion 
and love 
c. Radiance of His perfect character 
d. Radiance of His majestic sweetness 
e. Radiance of His triumphal victory 
3. The knowledge of that glory in the 
heart and life of Paul 
“The Unsearchable Riches of Christ’”—Eph. 
3:1-8—Rev. Allan Wiebe 
Christ meets every need. 

1. Christ is rich in pardon 

2. Christ is rich in power to keep 

3. Christ is rich in comfort and sympathy 
“Song of Mary,” the Magnificat.—Luke 1:46- 

56—Mr. H. A. Driver 

Christianity puts a song in one’s heart. 

Luke was a scientist, a doctor, but he 
loved poetry and music. 

We find in Luke: Ave Maria of Gabriel, 
Benedictus of Elizabeth, Gloria in Excelsis 
of the Angels, Nunc Dimittis of Simeon, 
Magnificat of Mary. 

The Song of Mary: 

Stanza I: Recognized God as Saviour 

Stanza II: Praises God and acknowledges 
His power 

Stanza III: Promises deliverance 

Stanza‘IV: Offers help to a nation 


What can save Congo but a miracle of 
God’s grace? It is not foolish to hope, not 
blindness to believe, not childish to sing, 
not useless to believe that we can have vic- 
tory in God our Saviour. 


It was a great privilege to have Mr. Driver 
with us for the entire conference. His two 
inspirational addresses contributed much to 
the devotional side of the conference. 


Sunday afternoon was a time of special 
strengthening in the Lord. Rev. Archie Gra- 
ber led us as we fellowshipped in praise and 
thanksgiving to our Saviour. Following this 
period of testimony, Rev. Graber spoke to us 
on the subject: 

“The Saviour’s Sunset”— 

1. An early sunset 

2. A confused sunset 

3. A dark and clouded sunset 
May our sunset be: 

1. A peaceful sunset 

2. A beautiful sunset and our morning 
be eternal joy. 


Matt. 26:20 


Then we gathered around the Lord’s ta- 
ble, rededicating our lives to Him who 
gave all for us. 

(Continued on page 22) 
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MUKEDI ON THE AIR 

O Q4A S. This is Mukedi calling. We 
have enjoyed the rains the first half of this 
month. Now the dry season is upon us. It is 
only two weeks old, but we find it rather 
trying already. The grass is turning brown 
and we see fires every day. The fires across 
the valley after dark are really pretty. The 
children follow the fires to catch the kind 
of food John the Baptist ate two millenniums 
ago. 

The Rempel family were at the Lake for a 
vacation in April. We missed them so much. 
There was much less activity on the place 
with only a few workmen building, and no 
advice from Alvera for the children’s meet- 
ings, and Bunny and Betty Jean no where 
playing nor coming to see us. We’re thankful 
they are back with us again, and report a 
nice rest at Madimape. 

While Rempels were away the Bertsches 
were making plans to go on furlough and 
left us the very day Rempels came home. We 
feel very depleted without them. We miss 
them at every turn, in school work, in 
church work ... and Susie’s friendly “Hi.” 
We are praying a safe voyage for them and a 
blessed ministry during their furlough and 
a prompt return to this part of the Lord’s 
vineyard. 


There is a member of Mukedi staff who is 
seldom here. He was at the C. P. C. meeting 
in February. Just before Miss Short went on 
furlough he was at Mutena ten days, inspect- 
ing their schools and now he is at Matadi. 
Rev. V. J. Sprunger is here scarcely long 
encugh to give advice in the work. Will you 
pray with us that the Lord will continue to 
bless his ministry and give strength for the 
heavy responsibilities he carries. 


We enjoyed blessed Christian fellowship 
with the John Jantzen family when they 
were with us two weeks in April. Evelyn 
seemed happy playing with the Mukedi 
white children. 


The Lerd gave us a blessed Easter Sunday. 
There were over 1,200 people in the large 
grass chapel and over four hundred in the 
children’s meetings. We praise the Lord for 
His promise to bless His Word. 


The first pair of white twins at Mukedi 
were born Easter Sunday. 

Last week Dr. Schwartz was at Nyanga 
and Mutena Yor medical work. This week 
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both Dr. and Mrs. Schwartz are at Kafumba 
doing surgery. We miss them at every turn. 
The children went with them, so there aren’t 
eny white children’s school this week. Shir- 
ley and Bunny are having a great time play- 
ing. 

“The Angel of the Lord encampeth round 
them that fear Him and delivereth them.” 
Ps. 34:7. We were reminded of that precious 
promise last Sunday and again Monday when 
we were delivered from injury and loss. Our 
temporary chapel has been listing to one side 
for weeks. Last Sunday morning just a few 
minutes before the 8 A. M. meeting it fell 
“kerplop.” Not a soul was in it. Had it fallen 
when 1,200 people were there for the 9 A.M. 
meeting there would likely have been serious 
casualties. We just praise the Lord for His 
gracious watch care over us. On Monday 
evening after the motor was running, the 
C. I. M. was “off the air” and suddenly the 
electric lights went out: A screw had allow- 
ed the gas to gush out of the gas tank and no 
damage done. The motor might have been 
destroyed and, “Mukedi would have been off 
the air’ permanently. In this land of fear, we 
praise the Lord for delivering us from fear. 


It is less than a week since the building 
of the new stone chapel started and two 
corners are six feet above the ground. We 
just thank the Lord for the willing hearts to 
work. Much of the work is gratis and it is 
being done with joy. The school on the sta- 
tion spent several days carrying stones, clay 
and sand from the valley and river. The 
regional schools nearby are doing the same 
and different groups on the place. The people 
from the nearby villages are coming tomor- 
row. There will be real native singing while 
they are working. The red and white stones 
fitted and laid up in brown mortar make a 
beautiful wall. We are so thankful to the 
Lord for Mr. Rempel and for his patience 
and firmness with these childlike people. 
There are several other buildings under con- 
struction, but all eyes are on the chapel. 
Especially since we have all our meetings un- 
der the palm trees. We are enjoying the out 
door meetings, but when the rains come it 
will be difficult. , 


How thankful we are for the 1929 Model 
A, home made pick-up. It is also a “convert- 
ible,’ however, not in the sense you use at 
home. It is frequently used as an ambulance, 
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but last week it was used as a hearse en route 
_to a village, we call Lozo, meaning Rice. On 
our way home it was converted into a bread 
wagon. We stopped in a village and bought'a 
week’s supply of food for the students. 

Mr. Rempel, six African brethren and I 
went to Charlesville to the African Annual 
C.I.M. conference. There were four meetings 
a day for eight days. The Lord was gracious- 
ly with us and blessed His word to our 
hearts. There were five or six African breth- 
ren and one or two missionaries from eacn 
of our stations. We appreciate the opportuni- 
ty of sharing our joys and disappointments, 
our victories and we comfort one another in 
cur defeats. The Lord Jesus is our victory, 
praise His precious Name! 

We are very happy to hear that Mr. Sprun- 
ger and Mr. Dick, who are driving the new 
C. i. M. truck inland from Matadi, may ar- 
rive Monday evening. We are thankful for 
the government school inspector who is com- 
ing to inspect our schools next week and it is 
imperative that Mr. Sprunger see him. 

We at Mukedi are happy to have Agnes 
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Lutke with us again. Soon after she arrived 
yesterday evening, May 30, a crowd of boys 
and young men came to welcome her. The 
girls don’t have as much freedom §after 
dark, or they would have been here first. We 
pray that the Lord will give her a fruitful 
term of service for His Name’s sake. 


This afternoon seven couples were rhar- 
ried under thes palm trees. All the girls have 
been in the boarding school a number of 
years and are believers. Four of the bride- 
grooms have been teachers. Will you pray 
with us that these Christian homes truly be 
light houses to show others the way of Life. 
May the Lord richly bless their testimony. 


Wilmer Sprunger came home from school 
at Lubondai yesterday evening. We expect 
Jeannette with another family today. It will 
be a pleasure to have them at home again. 


Mukedi is going off the air, off and clear. 
Good-night. May the Lord bless and keep 
VOU an! 

Your Announcer is 
Erma M. Birky. 


LOSS OO—OOLOLOOOL—__—OO—_—O_OLOIO 
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Rev. and Mrs. Glenn Rocke have three live 
missionary helpers in their sons Leland, Dar- 
rel and David. It will be the third Atlantic 
crossing for all except David who was born 
in Congo.-Glenn and Ina grew up in the same 
community of Groveland, Illinois, ettended 
Pekin High School, Taylor University and 
Asbury Seminary. They pastored the Pio- 


neer, Ohio E. M. C. Church for four years 
before going to Congo in 1946. They say, 
“Our hearts are happy because of our many 
friends in America who are going with us 
by their prayers and means. Our desire is to 
give ourselves completely to Him so that He 
may through us minister to the spiritual 
needs of the African.” 
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The Gospel Against Grim Competition 


Dr. S. F. Pannabacker 





Lo SELES OOOO OOO ON pecs 
President of Mennonite Biblical Seminary, 


Member of Congo Inland Mission Board. 


The gospel is a simple message. Peter 
stated it as recorded in the second chapter 
of the Acts. It centers in Jesus Christ and 
can be summarized in a half dozen simple 
statements. Jesus was a man approved by 
God through notable signs. This same Je- 
sus was delivered up and crucified by sin- 
ful men. (Peter stresses the personal re- 
sponsibility of his bearers at this point.) 
Jesus was raised from the dead by God and 
exalted because all along he had been one 
whom death could not hold. This Jesus 
who “ye” crucified is Lord and Christ. He 
is now at the right hand of God, ready to 
pour out his spirit, therefore repent and be 
baptized. 

Certainly this statement can be expanded 
into many sermons but for those who under- 
stand, it is the simple message of God’s sal- 
vation through His Son Jesus Christ. It was 
belief in the truth of these statements that 
gathered together the scattered disciples, 
welded them through the outpouring of His 
spirit into a body and sent them forth as 
living witnesses. The church thus arose out 
of the Gospel and became the center of faith 
and exponent of the message of salvation. 

This gospel which was simple was yet 
powerful and the young church proceeded 
with the task of carrying it to the ends of 


the earth. Sometimes it seems the succes- 
sive steps were stumbling and without de- 
sign but marvelous and miraculous results 
accumulated as time went on. Yet the 
progress of the gospel was always a strug- 
gle. Christ Himself was not favored by 
men and met untimely death and apparent 
defeat. The early apostles almost immedi- 
ately encountered opposition, eventually 
persecution and even martyrdom. Before a 
century passed bearers of the gospel were 
regarded as enemies of the state and sub- 
ject to proscription and execution. Chris- 
tianity became illegal; leaders were sought 
out and exterminated; thousands of harm- 
less believers were tortured and executed 
solely for attempting to follow Jesus Christ. 
Thus the church was forced into secrecy 
and one is amazed that it ever survived. 


In the centuries that followed, the church 
as the bearer of the gospel was repeatedly 
—it could well be said continuously—faced 
with struggle, though at times there seemed 
to be victory and progress. Two tragic de- 
feats occurred in the first thousand years 
of Christianity. The first was the Fall of 
Rome and the second the Mohammedan con- 
quest. Yet in spite of all appearances to 
the contrary the cause of the gospel per- 
sisted. As Augustus insisted the real City 
of God had not fallen, for it could not be 
confused with the work of man’s hands. Out 
of the ruins God raised a new movement 
and the cause went forward. It became evi- 
dent that God could be depended upon. For 
verily the weakness of God is stronger than 
the might of man and the foolishness of God 
is wiser than the wisdom of man. The gos- 
pel has never prospered because of favor- 
able conditions. It has prospered because 
it was right and true, because it was God’s 
cause. Favorable conditions may promote 
numbers and create imposing institutions, 
but these may fall and the real City of God 
remains unshaken. 


This is a lesson from history which should 
be before us as we come to the situation of 
our day, a situation in which the gospel is 
faced with competition more grim than at 
any time in its history. .Today other con- 
tenders compatible to the spiritual vacuum 
which characterizes our world are upon us. 
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Though not religions, they are ways of life 
demanding allegiance and having all _ the 
. challenge to devotion of true religion. The 
two most powerful of these contenders are 
Secularism and Communism. They provide 
the grim competition of our day. Secular- 
ism is perhaps the more insidious as it is 
apparently not unfriendly, yet it has made 
inroads into large sections of the church and 
church-related groups and effectively sev- 
ered them from the power of the gospel. 
Secularism is compatible with the world of 
our day. It needs no spiritual basis; it re- 
quires no basic moral convictions; yet it de- 
mands the best efforts and provides an out- 
let for human yearnings that deserve more 
adequate satisfaction. Here the basic urges 
of religion are turned into futile seeking 
for unworthy ends. 

In communism the gospel has a yet more 
zealous competitor and one which does not 
hesitate to make a bold frontal attack. It is 
atheistic and perfectly accommodated to a 
world lacking in spiritual sensitivity. It 
knows only expediency in morals and again 
suits a world where values are relative. 
Communism is thus the logical religion for 
a world without God. Its success is shown 
by the fact that Communism now controls 
one-third of the people of this world, has 
wrested one major mission field (China) 
and half of another (North Korea) from 
the Christian cause and has severed one 
million Christians from the wider fellow- 
ship. 

What is the source of strength of this ad- 
vancing movement? It is my conviction 
that Communism advances because in the 
midst of untrue assumptions and ungodly 
purposes it has captured certain methods 
that are right and that work because they 
are right. In fact these very methods have 
been characteristic of Christianity at its 
best. Man is so made that he cannot exist 
without outside allegiances and higher loy- 
alties. Communism has exploited this basic 
- human need to unholy ends. 


Three elements of Communist strength 
may be pointed out and can easily be re- 
membered by three alliterative words, De- 
cision, Determination, Discipline. Decision. 
It is not easy to become a member of the 
Communist party. It involves committment 
to a single ideal with long training in the 
essentials of the faith, with repeated test- 
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ing and with the most thorough self-denial 
and acceptance of authority from above, The 
decision is voluntary, convincing and, for 
most irrevocable. 

Determination. Once accepted, Marxian 
theory provides an answer for every life 
question. Class struggle is basic and victory 
is inevitable, for the capitalist side is. decad- 
ent. The Communist believer throws him- 
self into the struggle with a complete dis- 
regard of consequences. Time and again 
we have been amazed by the spectacle of 
soldiers rushing into certain death that their 
followers may pass over them and attack 
again. Machines cannot defeat men who are 
willing to die for their cause. 

Discipline. There is a supreme confidence 
in higher authority and an unwavering ac- 
ceptance of orthodox Marxian faith. The 
faithful follower whatever his rank must 
continually subject himself to self-examina- 
tion and to criticism of others so that he 
may truly represent Communist ideals. 
Those who offend or waver may be “broken” 
or liquidated without sympathy. Thus is 
rigid discipline accepted and practiced. 


Decision, determination, discipline, these 
have been the secrets of Christian advance. 
When taken over and applied in an abso- 
lute fashion by any movement it makes of 
that movement a “flaming faith.” The amaz- 
ing and awful truth is that right methods 
work successfully for wrong causes. Today 
Christianity suffers from the lacks of these 
vigorous implications of true religion. The 
truth of the gospel is accepted with apathy 
while the cause loses to an untrue faith 
pressed with a zeal worthy of a better cause. 


The lesson for us from the past and the 
present is clear. The City of God has not 
fallen, of course. God’s cause is and will be 
victorious, for right and God must win, but 
there are delays and defeats while God 
waits for human agents sufficiently devoted 
to compete with aggressive wrong. Whitaker 
Chambers has said that Communist faith can 
only be defeated by religious faith. It is 
true. The only Christian faith worthy of 
the grim competition of today is a_ faith, 
that matches and surpasses all other faith. 
Christian believers must out-believe and 
out-live all other believers or else our day 
will only see deeper gloom and. greater de- 
feat until God raises up a generation that 
can be worthy of victory. 
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THEY’VE JUST FIRST HEARD OF JESUS 
By Rev. Levi O. Keidel, Jr. 

The Belgian state emphasizes education. 
We must emphasize its evangelistic applica- 
tion. The state is working toward a literate 
populace. We are working toward a literate 
Christian populace, and are using the state’s 
emphasis upon education as a drawing-card 
to bring the Congolese to Christ. Thus, it 
behooves us to add to the state program of 
native teacher . education, an edequate 
amount of “know-how” to preach the Word 
of God and to do _ personal evangelism 
among their own people. In our opinion, 
the teachers we train and send to out-vil- 
lages must be able to teach the “three R's,” 
but far above that must know how to work 
for Jesus Christ. 

Thus, among our graduating class of teach- 
er trainees, it was my pleasure to start a 
“soul-winning class.’ Here we studied the 
steps of leading a sinner to Christ, and also 
the preparation and preaching of sermons. 
Then theory was put into practice on perio- 
die weekend trips to an area which has hardly 
been touched with the Gospel. The class is 
divided into three teams, three or four fel- 
lows in each team. Loading our equipment, 
food, and ourselves into the new Chevy panel 
early on Sunay morn, we arrive at this ter- 
ritory about 8:30. The trip is quite noisy as 
the fellows sing their hearts out all the way. 
But amazingly, I’ve not yet found a one 
whose voice gave out because of it. At our 
first village the first team gets out. We pro- 
ceed to the next village where team No. 2 
remains. I help the third team with their 
service in the third village. When finished, 
we return to gather the other two teams, 
then proceed on to the fourth, fifth, and sixth 
villages, scattering the teams again. Thus, 
we proceed until evening. An average day 
we conduct twelve or more services. Folks 
have accepted Christ on every trip and we’ve 
rejoiced to find these little flocks happy and 
growing in their new-found faith as we re- 
turn from time to time to help them. 


On our fi’st trip we brought the Bible and 
the message of salvation to three villages for 
the first time It was the strangest feeling to 
stand before a group of folk and try to un- 
derstand whit to say, remembering that 
they never before this day heard the name 
of Jesus. In c\e village God gave us about 
seven professic..s of faith in Christ as Sav- 
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each one. To a middle aged man it all seem- 


ed especially real. He’d found real peace, 
and KNEW it. Upon leaving he asked us, 
“What are we going to do after you leave?” 
I suggested that he gather these folk each 
Sunday for a little service of their own. “But 
I have no Bible and I don’t know any of 
God’s songs.” He could read. In a “bush 
village” this ability is seldom found. We 
took him to the side. One of the boys gave 
him a song book. There we taught him, 
“What a Friend We Have in Jesus.” We 
sang it over and over again as he read the 
words from the book and tried to catch the 
tune by ear. Soon he was earnestly singing 
it with us. When we left he was still seated 
to the side singing the song to himself. On 
the next trip we found that he had faithfully 
been gathering the little flock each week; 
they were singing their one song and pray- 
ing together. On our second trip we taught 
them, “There Is Power in the Blood’”—so that 
they can sing two songs until we are able to 
be with them again. 

One teem had the privilege of helping an 
old man come back to God. He had been a 
Christian long ago, but got into a fight with 
a fellow about some goats and in rage killed 
him. He was “thrown into the black,’ serv- 
ed his sentence and was releesed. Ever since 
he has been wanting to get right with God 
again, but could find no one to counsel with 
and to help him—to the day our boys “hap- 
pened” into the village. 

This is great work. I could relate other 
interesting things as well. It seems that 
each trip brings with it its peculiar end 
interesting incidents that make it memorable 
and prove its being blessed of God. It is 
worth far more than the sacrifice it costs you 
and me, friend. Let’s strengthen our hands. 


DEVOTIONAL HOUR ECHOES 
(Continued from page 17) 

As conference came to a close, we returned 
to take up our tasks with renewed courage, 
strengthened faith, a broader vision and a 
deeper sense of the all sufficiency of our 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. 


There are three tenses to my salvation, “I 
was saved, I am being saved, and I will be 
saved.” 
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FINANCIAL REPORT 


Receipts for the months of April and May, 
1952. } 











CENTRAL 
Missionary: Allowancese:...22,.0c.-sin... $2506.07 
Peano e istic cave) ..c. Ee Bees eed aaa 122.94 
FEO WGALLOR® «28h os Fee ee 30.51 
PePOMIO GONG | snes Sele eee 570 
Cape ree a ee ee ee ee ct cee 3544.3 
Special: 
Banat Stat Ons. ee ee eS 100.00 
PVITSR LIS IE OUI conse Fyne arene ete 140.00 
Bible and Christian Literature ........ 4.00 
iene ant. (or Danka 2 ae 25.00 
Light Plant for Charlesville ............ 100.00 
OPA CUNTRALSE ccs $6,578.52 
E.M.C. 
Nissionapy Allowances. =: ....02.0 cess: $2000.00 
Re Trt ee een a Sk no Ra ts 3000.00 
ReetUp EL aTi pe ee ett aes Sie eine Mh me 49.00 
IMIG ee We ERS AE i EE sere 35.50 
BARAT Tl PCO Ma ene Ate dh oe Ee 145.54 
Passage ........., ST ee en iets oe (ty 
WHSCECITATICOUS, Shiels. ooo cbse nce tenet neds 775.00 
Special: Ladies’ Auxiliary Project 
Churches and Bible School .............. 204.00 
Missionary, Dwelling = 2.05.00 2<.4.0.. 15.00 
Witsstom. Hestgtome’ 2.8.8. ie 50.C0 
POT A Ls BAM CC, Oe eee ee ee $6,344.19 
E.M.B. 
Missionary Allowances ...............-.-......----- $ 525.00 
Education of Missionaries ..................... 408.32 
LE PES Ol Get (ale apiece ai eee ee Ry 194.16 
Passage! 2..s.a ie Fees foo te on eee meee era Ss 426.39 
Wiissionary Outil css ad eee 150.00 
Special: 
Missionary * Dwelling) 22. <io..404 sees 701.54 
Personal for Mr. and Mrs. Peter 
POUL Ce ee co er eR es 15.00 
Personal for Mr. and Mrs. Ellis 
CrOTIGYS hike ee Se ee: 5.00 
Personal for Mr. and Mrs. Lawrence 
Rempel). 2.2 yietewss Bare ete 5.00 
Personal for Miss Kornelia Unrau 25.00 
Sharey(0r CoP. (Computing. 2.25 250.00 
$2,705.41 
GENERAL 
Missionary. -Allowances. ......:2--.-..f405 $2936.80 
GOT ari? sEUCLOb ae oo Se a eects 710.00 
Lach g 8 EYE) AL Sy OE Nite nee Se Utes lh shale Aa ne 2.00 
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PASSO SC! Cee. na te eee 7525.00 
Special: Ladies’ Auxiliary Project 
Church and Bible School .................. 5.00 
Missionary Dwelling—Unruh .......... 185.18 
Missionary Dwelling—John B. 

Aire Na ASTe ac 1A NG Wille OS Oe Sie ee ee Da 100.00 
Personal to Rev. Frank J. Enns ...... 32.20 
Personal to Rev. Elmer J. Dick ...... 28.70 
Persona! to Miss Anna Quiring ...... 29.05 
Personal to Miss Tina Quiring ........ 29.05 
mhare forG@er..C, Bitlding..2.. 5 250.00 

TOTAL GENERAL .............:... $11,832.98 
OTHER 
Missionary Allowances ........................ $ 275.00 
EWatie Glisttererege a. clos ee le er 10.00 
PECIIOUDICIe eee. 2 eee ey 2.50 
Special: 
PissionarveDwellin os inca. 5): 25.00 
Personal to Robert D. Bontrager ... 10.00 
Personal. to Rev. Sam Entz .............. 5.00 
Personal to Rev. Harold Graber _.. 5.00 
Personal to Rev. Arthur Janz .......... 15.00 
Personal to Rev. Waldo Harder ...... 5.00 
Personal to Miss Aganetha Friesen 10.00 
Personal to Miss Lena Friesen ........ 10.00 
Personal to Miss Marie Diller ....... 3.00 
(VGA VE JOsMsl hits oe $ 375.50 
PAC EAE GUT ern ee ee $27,836.60 


MINUTE MEDITATIONS 


Have you heard that most of the trouble 
is on the inside? 

* * * 

Can you say Ha'lelujeh! and swallow the 
truth at the same time? 

k * * 

Keep your differences in the head: beware 
if they ever get down into your heart! 

* 

God never did ask men for their head but 

He did say, “Son, give me thy heart.’ 
* * * 

Paul said, “Give these babes some milk 

but let some of the older people eat meat.” 
* * * 

Satan himself isn’t against your theology, 
but he is against the Gospel, “for it is the 
power of God unto salvation.” 

* * * 

What is on the inside of you comes out. 
“Out of the abundance of the heart, the 
mouth speaketh.” 
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Mennonite Church. (Old) ae. eee ee eee 2. 
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EDITORIALS 


BRUSSELS TO CONGO 

By the time you receive this Messenger, 
our missionaries who have been studying in 
Brussels for a year will be in the land to 
which God has called them to serve. Mr. 
and Mrs. George B. Neufeld and Miss Lois 
Slagle will be returning for a second term 
of service. Rev. and Mrs. Waldo Harder, 
Rev. and Mrs. Peter Buller and Miss Lena 
Friesen will set foot on Congo soil for the 
first time. They have spent a year of hard 
work in Brussels, preparing to better min- 
ister to the people of Congo. They have 
attained a speaking knowledge of French 
and now that they are in the Congo they 
must learn another language, that of their 
native Congolee. We are sure the readers 
of the Messenger will continue to uphold 
them in prayer in these days of new ad- 
justments. 


A STAFF OF NEW MISSIONARIES are 
taking their places in Belgium and are get- 
ting settled very nicely. Most of them have 
attended the Fifth World Mennonite Con- 
ference held in Basel, Switzerland, and en- 
joyed times of fellowship and relaxation. All 
of them are busy studying French in regular 
classes and with private tutors. They all 


meet together each Sunday afternoon for 


fellowship, visiting and prayer. 
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WEDDING BELLS 


In compliance with civil law in Belgium, 
Mr. Loyd Brown and Miss Marie Diller were 
married on August 14. Their religious cere- 
mony is scheduled to be held in the Meth- 
odist Church, in Brussels on August 21, with 
Dr. H. Wakelin Coxill officiating. They will 
both spend the following year in Brussels. 
A full account of their wedding will be 
carried in the next issue of the Messenger. 
All of us wish them the blessings of God 
on their life together as they minister to 
the spiritual needs of Congo’s people. 


NEW FACES 


Rev. and Mrs. Waldo Harder announce 
the birth of a daughter, Priscilla Ann, on 
July 28, 1952. Mrs. Harder’s mother has 
been in Brussels to welcome her new grand- 
child. 


The Messenger failed to announce the 
birth of Priscilla Joyce, second child of Rev. 
and Mrs. Levi Keidel of Banga Station. This 
Priscilla was born in the hospital of the 
Forminiere Diamond Company at Tshikapa 
on March 30, 1952. 


ANNUAL BOARD MEETING 


The Calvary Mennonite Church of the 
Central Conference at Washington, Illinois, 
has invited the Congo Inland Mission Board 
to hold their Semi-Annual Meeting in their 
church, October 13 and 14. The pastors and 
mission representatives of constituent con- 
gregations are invited to meet with the 
board for this Semi-Annual meeting. On 
Monday night, Dr. and Mrs. Bowman will 
show their film on Africa. 


—s 


MISSIONARY CONFERENCES 


Many congregations are planning week- 
end or longer missionary rallies for this fall 
and winter. The C.I.M. office is always glad 
to cooperate with the pastors and their con- 
gregations in providing speakers, films, dis- 
plays or in any way possible to help with 
these conferences. Consult your official 
church papers for the time and places of 
these meetings. Rev. and Mrs. James 
Bertsche, Miss Lodema Short, Miss Mabel 
Sauder and Mr. Ernest Yoder are in the 
homeland and eager to assist in any way. 
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Letters from the Field 











Dr. and Mrs. Schwartz 
Bobby 


Judy 


Mukedi via Kikwit 
July 28, 1952 
Dear Friends: 


Greetings in the Name of our Lord and 
Saviour! 

This is the dry season in this section of 
Congo, which means that it is our nearest 
approach to winter. Our days are a little 
shorter and perhaps in the mornings it is a 
little cooler as a rule but that is about all 
the resemblance we have to your winter. 
Our work in all departments goes on very 
much the same the year around with the 
exception perhaps of some of the building 
program which is easier at this time. 


Since the Bertsches have left us, Mr. 
Rempel and Miss Birky have been carrying 
on the work of the Evangelistic department. 
During the month of June, Misses Birky and 
Sprunger were out in the villages on an 
itinerating trip of about two weeks. I pre- 
sume that Miss Birky has written about this 
trip in detail telling of the meetings held 
and the chapels and school buildings con- 
structed and especially about those who ac- 
cepted the Lord as their personal Saviour. 
Mr. Rempel is very busy with the construc- 
tion of the new permanent church building 
so he is not able to make extended trips to 
the villages but he has been out several 
Sundays holding meetings and encouraging 
the teachers. The outstation teachers are 
all to come to the station this week for a 
few days of fellowship and instruction and 
while they are in it is planned to have 
communion service next Sunday. The 
preaching of the Gospel is never a finished 
task for even though there are many who 
are believers in the region still they are a 
minority group and the unbelievers far out- 


number them. This makes for real testing 
of their faith especially in the villages where 
the believers are few. 

School goes on most of the year with two 
vacation periods. One of these periods came 
in June when there was no school for two 
weeks. During that time the Sprunger fam- 
ily took a two weeks’ vacation at Lake 
Madimape. We are happy to have Miss 
Lutke back in our midst again and she is 
busy teaching Bible subjects to the school 
children. She has been busy also getting 
installed in the partially remodeled home 
that the Bertsches vacated. 

The construction of the church house is 
the most important building project of the 
year. It is progressing nicely and is far 
enough along that we can see what an im- 
pressive structure it is going to be. It will 
be without question the most beautiful 
building on the station as it should rightly 
be. There has been some other necessary 
building also such as completion of school 
buildings and. remodeling of several other 
buildings including the oldest hospital 
building which had had a grass roof up 
to this time. We shall be very happy when 
this is completed for in many respects it 
was very unsatisfactory the way it had been. 
During this time we made one of the rooms 
in our new ward into an operating room for 
emergency use only. We have stopped our 
regular operating schedule for the time be- 
ing. We used the emergency room twice for 
Caesarian sections on white patients this 
month—a very unusual occurrence for us. 
We praise the Lord for answered prayer on 
behalf of both of these women and their 
babies. We trust their stay here will have 
been a witness to them of our Saviour. 

During the month of May, I made a mid- 
year medical trip to our Mutena, Nyanga, 
and Tshikapa stations and now this week I 
am planning to go to Charlesville and Banga 
stations for brief visits. After this trip we 
shall be busy getting moved back into our 
regular operating room and hove then to 
commence again on a regular operating 
schedule. 

And so the daily routine goes here at 
Mukedi, but, of course, broken by many un- 
expected events and non-routine happen- 
ings. Please continue to remember us in 
your prayers that we might be better wit- 
nesses for Him who died for us that we 
might have life eternal. May this hope be 
shared by the many around us who do not 
as yet believe it is true. Pray that we 
might have the wisdom and grace necessary 
to help those about us in their need. 

' Yours in Him, 
Dr. and Mrs. Merle H. Schwartz 
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BACK AGAIN 


Many times while at home I asked myself 
the question, “Just how will it feel to get 
back to the Congo?” Now it is all over 
with, feelings and all, and I am back to the 
regular routine of work. Your arrival for 
your second term is, however, very different 
from your first. One great blessing is that 
you can speak the language of the people 
and the people who come to greet you are 
people you know. There will come the 
smiling face of a former student and a 
hearty handshake. Next comes a dear village 
Christian whose home you have frequently 
visited, then come the children until you 
have one on each finger. Black children too 
grow and change a lot in a year and a half, 
but you still remember most of their faces. 
You may just as well not undertake to do 
too much unpacking the first days as you 
have continual interruptions with new 
groups waiting to greet you and welcome 
you back. They too see changes in you. 
They give you a good once-over and marvel 
over the extra pounds you’ve put on and 
some ask, ‘What anyway did you eat in 
America?” Others say, “your ground there 
must be very good.” Then they remark 
how white you are. Yes, I guess our Amer- 
ican winters do bleach us a bit. All express 
an appreciation for you having returned to 
teach them the Word. I too am happy for 
this privilege and very much enjoy my 
classes. I had the privilege of leading one 
of the fourth year boys to the Lord. Do 
remember these Bible classes in your 
prayers. 


Another blessing as you arrive is that you 
have your trained house help who know just 
how to go ahead with everything. If you 
think back of the many problems connected 
with training help when you first arrived, 
you cannot help but feel grateful for them. 
I have especially appreciated them as I have 
already set up housekeeping in two differ- 
ent places since my return. I have just last 
week moved into my new house. It really 
is one of the oldest houses on the station 
but has been remodeled and changed into a 
dwelling. Mr. Rempel has a way of making 
old things new. I live in an entirely new 
neighborhood and have had quite an adjust- 
ment to make this week. Next door to me 
is the guest house and right now we have 
two Portuguese families living there. When 
we accept patients of this kind it is under- 
stood that they bring perhaps one house 
boy and necessary groceries, etc., at least 
that is if any of our missionaries come. Mrs. 
Schwartz had explained to them that our 
rooms were small and not to bring children, 
etc. But, they have ended up by nine people 
living in those two small rooms, besides they 
came with their livestock and poultry for 
their meat suvply for the duration. We 
marvel how they manage. There are small 
palm trees beside my house around which 
we had made stick fences to protect them 
from animals so they just stuck palm 
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branches around these and used them for 
their chicken and duck fences. These are 
near my window so I have had no difficulty 
waking up when the roosters crow. - The 
sheep and goats are tied to palm trees until 
the day of slaughter. Our grass. kitchen 
proved too small for them so they built an 
addition in a hurry. Even though Mrs. 
Schwartz has to sort of wade her way 
through to the bed of her patient they seem 
perfectly happy and content. They even do 
a lot of entertaining in these crowded rooms. 
Cars come and go continually. We trust 
their stay here has been an opportunity of 
reaching them with the Gospel and that the 
seed sown will bear fruit. 

In Christ, 


Agnes Lutke 





Charlesville Station view where African 
Conference was held. 


CONFERENCE TIME 


Charlesville, 
Kasai District, Congo Belge, Africa 
May 19, 1952 
Dear Friends, 

It was conference time here at Charles- 
ville from May 4 to 11. The weeks previous 
were busy ones of preparation. This is the 
Annual African Church leaders’ conference 
and is an important event for them. The 
weeks prior to the opening day were spent 
gathering food for some forty African guests 
and making preparations for their lodging 
in the village. There are no hotels in na- 
tive villages so our Christians opened their 
humble huts to the guests. 

The main item in the African’s diet is 
bidia, a stiff mush made of manioc and 
corn flour. About a thousand roots of man- 
ioc had to be gathered together so that the 
women could have it all pounded into flour 
and ready for use. One evening all the 
missionaries boarded the Ford Panel and 
went out in search of manioc and corn. We 
visited two villages. After a short devotion- 
al service with the Christians we asked 
them to share with us the responsibility of 
feeding the conference guests. All of us 
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were a bit leary as to what response we 
would get because it seems difficult for the 
African Christian to learn the joy of giving. 
But what a blessed surprise it was to see 
them scatter to their various huts and re- 
turn with their arms loaded with manioc 
and corn. They all gave more than the 
quota we had set, and their faces manifested 
real joy in doing so. The Christians out in 
our various territories also did their share. 
As the African evangelistic overseers ar- 
rived at the station and came to “ela muoyo” 
(greet) us, we noted that from their indi- 
vidual flocks they were bringing a pig or a 
goat and more manioc. 

On Saturday afternoon, after a rollicking 
football game, we served tea, coffee, fruit 
and cookies. It was a time of fun and fel- 
lowship with our African brethren. Their 
social etiquette does not taboo over-indul- 
gence. The average serving was about 8 to 
10 cookies with 4 to 5 cups of coffee or tea. 

We feasted spiritually too. Each morn- 
ing Miss Schmallenberger had an hour’s 
Bible study. Everyone literally sat on the 
edge of their seats to grasp every golden 
nugget she gleaned from the book of Jonah. 
She had mimeographed an outline for each 
one and so these valuable lessons will not be 
forgotten. A real desire to learn more and 
to grow, in the Lord was manifested in 
every service. Two services were devoted 
to testimony and praise and we rejoiced to- 
gether over the Lord’s faithfulness, guid- 
ance, and blessing. The overall theme of 
the conference was, “The Church, Its Past, 
Present, and Future.” Each day an African 
and a missionary spoke on subjects relative 
to this theme. Each afternoon a character 
study was given by a missionary. The eve- 
ning services were evangelistic and were 
in charge of the Africans. There were also 
the inevitable business sessions where we 
discussed problems and made plans for the 
future. We were happy for the Holy Spir- 
it’s guidance and blessing throughout the 
conference. We trust that these blessings 
received by the African leaders will over- 
flow into the lives of all the Christians scat- 
tered in the various territories, for they too 
are hungry for the Word. 


We are looking forward very much to the 
return of the Rocke family to strengthen 
our staff at Charlesville. Also, in the not 
too far distant future we will welcome Miss 
Lena Friesen who will help her sister, Ag- 
anetha, in our large medical work. The 
Lord of the Harvest is still sending forth 
laborers. 

Our desire and prayer is in the words of 
the Psalmist, “And let the beauty of the 
Lord our God be upon us; and establish 
thou the work of our hands upon us; yea, the 
work of our hands establish thou it.” Ps. 
90:17. 


Sincerely in Christ, Harold Graber. 


Sept.-Oct., 


Tshikapa Station 
Dear Christian Friends, 

“But as many as received him, to them 
gave he power to become the sons of God, 
even to them that believe on his name.”’— 
John 1:12. 


How happy we are that this same power 
is still manifested today, so that daily out 
here in Congo, precious souls are receiving 
Him and believing on His name It has been 
a great joy to see many find the Lord in the 
past few months of special evangelistic 
services in our Tshikapa territory. Lazalo, 
the crippled evangelist, has been faithful to 
“preach the Word” with great boldness. 
The Word in turn has been effective to 
cause men to see their sinful condition, to 
repent and to return to the Lord. Lazalo 
has spent a full week at most of our larger 
outstations, having two services each day. 
The Sunday following the week of services, 
we as missionaries went out to the station 
to speak individually with the Christians 
and then to fellowship together around’ the 
Lord’s table. What an encouragement it is 
to see renewed joy and faith in their hearts 
and lives. 


A real burden continues to burn in our 
hearts for the many thousands of souls liv- 
ing in and near Tshikapa itself. Our pastor 
Kabonga Thomas and a group of staunch 
Christians in the church there manifested a 
real burden for revival and took a_ very 
active part in the two weeks of meetings 
which Lazalo conducted. Since our Chris- 
tians there live in various camps, they felt 
that more souls could be reached by hav- 
ing meetings in the individual camps. For 
example, one evening the service was held 
in the hospital workers’ camp, the next in 
the office workers’ camp, the next in the 
butcher’s camp and still another day in the 
truck drivers’ camp. The meetings were 
held out in the open near a Christian’s home. 
Every night a group of 300 to 500 gathered 
for the service. Many precious souls heard 
the Gospel who otherwise would not have 
been reached. We praise the Lord for the 
large group of new believers who are now 
weekly studying the Word with the pastor 
in preparation for baptism. Do pray _ for 
them that they may be victorious in living 
for God. This coming week we are antici- 
pating great blessings in the svecial services 
to be held on the station. We trust many 
of the students and workmen will be won 
for Him here also. 


The station itself has taken on quite a 
change in the past six months. Looking 
forward to next January when the Bible 
School will open here, we rejoice that three 
brick dormitories are now nearing comple- 
tion. Each dormitory has five rooms plus 
a veranda and can easily accommodate from 
ten to fifteen students. The enlarged guest 
house, which will be the temporary home 
for the Harder family, is also nearing com- 
pletion. A good amount of work has been 
done on the new eight-room primary school . 
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too. We are certainly looking forward to 
occupying this new building sometime in 
months to come. God is answering prayer 
here too, so that necessary building ma- 
terials can be secured. 

In the school, we have just finished a 


week of examinations, concluding the 
second trimester of the school year. It is 
interesting to note how important these 


exams seem to the colored boys and girls. 
All tried their best to be here every day 
and earlier than usual. They must pass in 
the “4 R’s” including religion, if they wish 
to go on to the next grade. There are about 
300 students in our primary school. Many 
have come to us from the Catholic schools. 
We do pray that they may find Christ as 
their personal Saviour while they are here 
with us. A great majority of our school 
children come from non-Christian homes. 
They face real difficulties in trying to live 
a Christian life in heathen surroundings. It 
is a real privilege to work with them in the 
school from day to day. How we do pray 
that they will be a strong generation of 
Christians in the Congo church in years to 
come. 

Quite frequently here at Tshikapa, we 
have Belgians visit the station. More fre- 
quently we meet and contact them at the 
state offices and places of business. Having 
spent a year in Belgium and thus being 
able to understand and use the French, have 
made all of these contacts more friendly and 
worthwhile. Requests for French and 
Tshiluba Bibles have come to us from the 
Belgians. May His Word be effective in 
their lives is: our prayer. 

Being stationed here at Tshikava, it has 
been our privilege to welcome a number of 
our returning missionaries upon their ar- 
rival by plane, including the Dick and 
Rocke families and Miss Unruh. In the not 
too far distant future we are looking forward 
to welcoming those coming to the field from 
Belgium. 

Friends, your prayers before the throne of 
grace, in behalf of this, His work, are ab- 
solutely essential if the work shall be ef- 
fective in the hearts and lives of these peo- 
ple for whom Christ also paid the price of 
redemption. Let us continue to labor “to- 
gether” for Him so that still many more 
will be prepared to go with Him at His 
coming. 

Yours for Christ and the Congolese, 

Allan and Selma Wiebe, Ruth and Marilyn 


Leopoldville, 
July 8, 1952 
Dear Christian Friends: 

Greetings to you in the Name of our 
Lord and Saviour! 

This finds me in the bustling, booming 
town of Leopoldville. A fantastically large 
Post Office building and a new, very large 
bank building are nearing completion. A 
new stadium was dedicated last week, 
large enough to seat 70,000 people and a 
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Glenn Rocke Family 


section for 30,000 more to stand. I have final- 
ly obtained a reservation on a plane for 
July 10th. I shall go to Luluabourg where 
Rev. Graber of Tshikapa will meet me. Upon 
our arrival at Matadi, Ina and the boys 
went on ahead and I remained behind to 
take care of necessary business relative to 
customs and other legal matters necessary 
for entering the Congo. 

Perhaps a brief account of our trip would 
be of interest. On May 20, we bade fare- 
well to our dear ones at Morton, Illinois, 
except my wife’s sister and husband who 
took us to New York in their car. The trip 
was most pleasant and enjoyable for us. 
Our boat was a day late in leaving so we 
used the extra day in seeing some of New 
York. We visited the Zoo in one of the 
parks and near dusk we decided to see the 
city from the Empire State Building. The 
word, wonderful, correctly describes that 
experience. We looked out over the city 
from the 102nd story just as the lights be- 
gan to come on. It was a real thrill. New 
York—a world in itself. One-tenth of all 
the people in the United States live within 
a radius of 30 miles from downtown New 
York. 

Sunday morning dawned with a drizzling 
rain. We slipped away from the pier near 
seven o’clock. We passed the Statue of Lib- 
erty and soon the skyscrapers were lost to 
view in the clouds and rain. It would be 18 
days until we saw the coast of Africa. 

Other missionaries were on board. A 
family with three children to keep our boys 
company and a young lady going for the 
first time to Congo. The family, like us, 
were going for their second term. The first 
few days found some of us seeking the 
horizontal position as much as possible. We 
were advised not to drink much water. The 
water rocking back and forth in the stomach 
seemingly makes matters worse. After a 
few days the waters became smoother and 
we had become acclimated to the rocking 
of the ship. Much time was spent reading, 
sleeping and eating the delicious meals that 
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were provided. It sounds like a lazy, lux- 
urious life, travelling on.a boat. That is 
just partly true. With children, most of the 
waking hours we carry more than a little 
concern for their whereabouts. A watchful 
eye must be kept, for children are children 
and if one ever fell overboard I’m sure that 
he would never come out alive. And there 
is the problem of laundry. This ship at 
least did not remind us of stories we have 
heard about how immaculately clean ships 
are kept. The engines were throwing out 
black smoke and soot. The decks, if washed 
occasionally, were dirty again within a half 
hour. So there was a daily washing to be 
done in the sink of the cabin. Frequently 
there was an ironing job to be done. 

Then to add variety, our son, Darrel, came 
down with the chicken pox. He told us 
that one of the boys in his school room had 
the pox the last day he was in school at 
Morton. So one of the little bugs took a 
ride on him and hatched out in the middle 
of the ocean. He was kept confined to his 
cabin for one week. No one else took them 
from him. 

In mid-ocean, we learned from the cap- 
tain that the boat was too heavily loaded 
to go up the Congo River to Matadi at this 
time of year. So off we went to Lobito 
where we spent nine days with dust and 
dirt aplenty from the coal they were un- 
loading from each end of the boat. They 
said they had 8,000 ton which was put on at 
Philadelphia in six hours. 

At long last we were on our way to Ma- 
tadi. Many miles from the mouth of the 
Congo River we saw a distinct line of choco- 
late brown river water meeting the blue 
ocean. Four weeks and two days we had 
been living on the Belgian freighter called 
The Bastogne, named after a Belgian town 
of that name which was liberated by the 
American soldiers during the recent war. 
On the morning of June 23, we were up 
early at five o’clock to go to the train de- 
pot. Ina and the boys went to Leopoldville 
as there was no place to stay in Matadi. The 
Swedish Mission was unable to take all of 
us. The big hotel has 55 of its 60 rooms 
rented out to permanent residents of the 
city. My family was very fortunate to get 
out of Leopoldville in just three days to go 
to Tshikapa. When I arrived in Leopold- 
ville a week later there was no plane avail- 
able for four weeks to go to Tshikapa. There 
was no place on a river boat until August 1st. 


Ina and the boys arrived at Charlesville 
on July 4. I will be happy to see them 
after being separated for three weeks. I am 
also anticipating meeting our co-laborers 
and many African friends. In a few days 
we shall again be engaged in the work on 
the station. It is with a sense of anticipa- 
tion and a deep realization of our dependence 
upon Him that we enter upon our second 
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term of service. We hope to be of greater 
use and service than our first term. At 
least we do not have the language barrier 
to contend with this time. We sometimes 
are tempted to be overconcerned about the 
difficulties we may encounter. Thinking 
back to our first term we remember the 
serious operation and near death of my wife 
before we were in Africa for even a year. 
We remember our second Christmas when 
several of our family were quite ill, espe- 
cially Darrel who could hardly eat a bite 
of the Christmas meal. The next day we all 
went to the Luebo hospital where we spent 
nearly a week for careful observation by 
the doctor. During that week we were all 
taking special medicines. Darrel could not 
take more than a few swallows of milk with- 
out vomiting. But, the Lord spared all our 
lives and protected us from many dangers 
and disease that could have befallen us. 
What a comfort to know that our lives are 
in His hands. The Lord, He is God. 

Then there are the problems in working 
with the Africans which are often insur- 
mountable it seems. On the station we are 
all comparatively new missionaries with 
the exception of Aganetha Friesen. We lack 
the experience and maturity which are so 
necessary in working in this land. We won- 
der how we shall be able to cope with the 
situations which confront the missionaries 
in these days. It is our purpose to fry to 
work with the Africans ! a spirit of fellow- 
ship and cooperation. We shall endeavor to 
make ourselves less needful and the Afri-— 
cans more responsible. The day may soon 
come, we know not when, that our African 
brethren may be shouldering the responsi- 
bility of the Lord’s work in Congo. 

Remember us in your daily prayers and 
we pledge to do the same for you. 

Yours in the Master’s service, 
Glenn Rocke and family 


Charlesville, Kasai District, 
Congo Belge, Africa, 
August 5, 1952 
Dear Friends in the Homeland, 

“Grace be to you and peace from God the 
Father, and from our Lord Jesus Christ, who 
gave himself for our sins, that he might de- 
liver us from this present evil world, ac- 
cording to the will of God and our Father; 
to whom be glory for ever and ever.” Gal. 
123-0. 

To our many friends and relatives, we ex- 
press our sincere appreciation for the pray- 
ers sent to the throne of grace for us at the 
time of the going home of our dear Mother. 
We had not expected Mother to leave us at 
this time, although we knew that she was 
suffering and that she was longing to go 
home. We praise the Lord that He has seen 
fit to relieve her of her suffering and that 
she is now enjoying the reality of salvation. 
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We are happy that the Lord has brought 
the Glenn Rocke family safely back to 
Charlesville. Now that they are back at 
~ work, one wonders how we could get along 
without them. We are happy that they had 
a period of rest and trust that they will be 
able to make the necessary adjustments 
without much difficulty. 

As usual we are busy with our school 
work during the week. We expect to fin- 
ish our examinations this week and record 
the grades. We still have another brief 
semester of school work left this year. 


We have again started our catechism 
classes. One of the other missionaries is 
responsible for the class with the boys and 
I am in charge of the class for the girls. We 
have just started this class and I wish you 
would especially pray for us that we can 
help these girls along in their spiritual life. 
No doubt some of these still do not know 
the Saviour and need to be led to the feet 
of our Saviour, and as a whole they need 
spiritual guidance. This class is of great 
importance and a great responsibility. One 
so desires to help all 31 of them along so 
that they grow spiritually. We need Chris- 
tian workers very much and it is to these 
our future Christian mothers that we depend 
to help to establish Christian homes. 


Saturday afternoons I go to the village to 
teach the catechism to a crippled boy. He 
has accepted the Lord as his personal Sav- 
iour and would like to be baptized. He is an 
intelligent chap and can read well, so I am 
encouraging him to help his mother along 
and read a portion of Scripture to her every 
day. She is a Christian but she cannot read. 
For some time I have wondered what I could 
do to help this boy along. He really has no 
work to do and of course he can only do 
work with his hands, because he cannot 
walk. The Africans like handkerchiefs, so 
I save him a piece of material from a flour 
sack to make one. I showed him how to 
hemstitch and he seems to be able to do 
quite well. He finished his fourth one last 
week, This crippled boy has no father so the 
mother has to earn the living. I hope that 
as time goes on he can earn a little money 
by making and selling handkerchiefs and at 
‘the same time witness for his Lord. 


We have now organized three children’s 
services. Mrs. Graber is in charge of the 
children’s service on the station, and I am 
supervising the two in the village. We hope 
that in the near future we can organize 
another children’s service in the Forminiere 
camp. We had a blessed time last Sunday 
morning es we worshipped together with 
the children. As soon as they notice that 
IT am coming they drop everything and are 
on their way. Some are just getting their 
Sunday morning bath and have to wait a 
minute, but it does not take long and they 
have caught up with us. These little pre- 
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cious souls are dear to our hearts, they give 
us much joy and new courage for the tasks 
before. Will you please pray with us for 
the salvation of these little ones? 
Sincerely yours, 
Tina Quiring 


Mutena Par Tshikapa 
Congo Belge, Africa 
August 4, 1952 
Dear Friends: 

We have now been back at our station for 
two months since our return from furlough, 
and are indeed happy to be in the midst of 
the battle again. 

It has often been said that everything goes 
very slow in the Congo, but that is no longer 
completely true. Everything is gaining 
momentum. If some of the pioneer mis- 
sionaries were suddenly to step back in their 
former posts of duty they would receive 
many a surprise. After only one year of 
absence we find that there have been changes 
and progression (as the world marks pro- 
gression), on every hand. The inroads of 
civilization with its many corruptions, snares 
and complications are making bold advances, 
Unless we of the Church of Christ will be 
equally aggressive we will soon find our- 
selves entirely out of the picture. 

The two months we have already spent 
here have been busy but also very happy 
months. We are now making preparations 
to build our permanent church building in 
1953. The 150,000 bricks that will be neces- 
sary for its construction are being made 
now. The wood for burining these bricks is 
cut and donated by the church members 
and surrounding village people who are in- 
terested in the project. Stones for the foun- 
dation are also being gathered and donated. 
For the people further out in the territory 
projects are being prepared which will con- 
sist mainly of cash gifts and will be used 
as designated. Thus far a good interest has 
been shown for which we are grateful. 

This being the dry season fires are the or- 
der of the day. The people burn the grass 
plains and prepare their fields for planting 
as soon as the rains will come again. Last 
Thursday noon a fire from a nearby field 
broke through into the tinder’ dry 
grass on the mission compound and in a few 
short minutes two of our temporary class 
rooms had gone up in flames. After a sharp 
battle we managed to keep the fire from 
spreading to the rest of our school build- 
ings. At this writing the one class room has 
been replaced by the school children and 
the second one is nearing completion and 
so the work goes on. 


Next week will be examination week in 
our schools. For the student who has been 
lazy and unattentive it may be a time of 
brain racking nervous strain. 

We are looking forward to the return of 
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Rev. and Mrs. G. B. Neufeld the latter part 
of August and Miss Lois Slagle in Septem- 
ber. Although Mr. Neufeld will spend the 
remainder of this school term at Nyanga, we 
are happy at the prospect of soon having a 
more complete station staff. Miss Sauder’s 
hurried furlough has left us rather handi- 
capped because of a lack of sufficient person- 
nel. 

Plans are in the making for a special 
spiritual refresher course to be given to our 
outstation teacher-evangelists in the month of 
October or November. This will be pat- 
terned somewhat after the Bible Camps in 
America and will last for two weeks. Stress 
will be laid upon a more devoted consecra- 
tion to the “Lord of the Harvest.” 

Sincerely, 
Rev. and Mrs. Elmer J. Dick 





MINUTE MEDITATIONS 


Unless we as Christian workers live our 
lives hidden with Christ in God, we can eas- 
ily become an irritating dictator instead of 
an indwelling disciple. (Luke 10.) 

* * * 
It is serious business when we say “to- 


morrow” when God has said “today.” 


* * * 

Man proposes and God disposes. 
* * * 

We either help or hinder each other. 
* * * 


The best sermon is a sincere life behind a 


smiling face. 
* * * 


Positive action cannot result from negative 
thinking. 


* * * 
Blessed are they whose memories are not 


filled with bitter remorse. 
* * * 


Some people can stay longer in hours than 


others can in a week. 
* * a 


A man can build and manage a boarding 


house but only a mother can make a home. 
* * * 


Opportunity pauses at our door but rarely 
rings the bell. 


* * * 


Never before has it been so necessary to 


maintain a cool head and a warm heart. 
* * * 


It is not so much what we face, but how 


we face it. 
* * * 


A kindly slap on the shoulder of a youth 
will do him more good than a kick farther 
down. 
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God grant me the courage to change the 
things I can change; the serenity to accept 
the things I can’t, and the wisdom to know 


the difference. 
* * * 


It is not the manner of circumstances, but, 
“why are you afraid, have you no faith?” 





Mr. and Mrs. Emerson Neufeld 


Mrs. Emerson Neufeld, the third child of 
Rev. and Mrs. Frank J. Enns at Nyanga 
Station, was born in Congo and attended the 
Central School at Lubondai. Neither’ she 
nor her brother and sister returned with 
their parents on their last trip to the Congo. 
Both Emerson and Ruth graduated from In- 
man high school and attended Tabor Col- 
lege. They were married in a lovely church 
wedding at Bethel Church, Inman, Kansas, 
on June 8, 1952. At the reception in the 
church parlors, a recording was played with 
music by her African friends and pastor 
from Nyanga and messages from her par- 
ents. After a honeymoon in the Ozarks, the 
happy couple moved into their home in In- 
man, Kansas, where they will be farmers. 
They wish to thank especially all their Con- 
go friends who have remembered them with 
letters and greetings. © 
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Mabel Sauder and 
Namesake 


Miss Mabel Sauder, missionary at our 
Mutena Station, was called home suddenly 
to be at the bedside of her 84-year-old moth- 
er who suffered a paralytic stroke. Since 
Miss Sauder’s third furlough was due, we 
cabled for her to come home immediately 
by plane. She left Tshikapa on Friday, July 
18, at 4:00 o’clock P. M., and the following 
Tuesday morning she arrived at her pa- 
rental home, Rev. and Mrs. David Sauder, at 
Grabill, Ind. Transportation nowadays is 
unbelievably fast, and with it that way 
Africa doesn’t seem so far away. 


/ 





Ernest Yoder at Banga 


Mr. Ernest Yoder, member of the Eighth 
Street Church of Goshen, Indiana, has re- 
turned from a two-year building mission at 
Banga Station where his sister and family, 
the Russell Schnells, started a new work 
among the Bashilele tribes in 1950. Ernest 





Mr. and Mrs. Samuel Ediger and two girls, 
Dorothy Ellen and Beverly Ann, are eager- 
ly looking forward to their missionary serv- 
ice in the Belgian Congo. Mr. Ediger’s home 
is at Waldheim, Saskatchewan, Canada, there 
being a member of the Mennonite Brethren 
of which his father was the pastor. He is a 
graduate of the Bethany Bible Institute and 
while attending school has had a wide va- 
riety of practical Christian service. He has 
had a two-years’ pre-medical course at the 
University of Chicago and has had some 
training in dentistry. Mrs. Ediger’s home is 
in Dalmeny, Saskatchewan, Canada and is 
a member of the Evangelical Mennonite 
Brethren Church there. She attended the 
Tabor Bible Institute at Dalmeny and the 
Bethany Bible Institute. After a good thor- 
ough knowledge of His Word, she entered 
the Saskatoon City Hospital School of Nurs- 
ing where she received her R.N. degree. 
They testify, “We thank the Lord for saving 
us early in life. Since we received salvation, 
love for the Saviour has grown and urged us 
to serve Him. This love also draws us to the 
mission field, ‘For the love of Christ con- 
straineth us.’ ” II Cor. 5:14. 





lived on the station site several months with 
the natives, building the first house before 
the Schnells came. He also accompanied 
Mr. Driver to Eastern Africa on his home- 
ward trip and returned with Dr. and Mrs. 
Schwartz. Ernie has seen and photographed 
many places and people in Africa that few 
white men have been privileged to see. He 
will be happy to show his pictures and tell 
of his experiences to your local churches 
and fellowship groups. Three weeks after 
he was home he was again working as a 
builder in his home town, Goshen, Indiana. 
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WAYSIDE 
; GLIMPSES 
By Rev. James Bertsche 





Of the Gospel in Action 
For several weeks, reports had been com- 
ing in to the mission station from a certain 


village way back in the bush. It seemed 
that there was a group of believers in this 
village led by an African named Muvunji 
Andrew, that was very active. We heard 
that this group was meeting faithfully for 
prayer and praise and frequently were walk- 
ing to neighboring villages to witness to 
their fellowmen of the transforming power 
of Christ. 

As word kept coming to us, we began to 
have many questions. “Just where is this 
village? Who is Muvunji Andrew? How does 
it happen that there is a group of believers 
back there in that village where there has 
never been a mission teacher-evangelist?” 
As we began inquiring among the Africans 
on the station, we found that most of them 
had no better idea of what it was all about 
than we. Thus we determined to go to the 
village at the earliest possibility to see for 
ourselves just what it was all about. 

Consequently, bright and early one Sun- 
day morning, a few of us put some bicycles, 
water and sandwiches into the mission panel 
truck and set out. For a while, we followed 
the main road, but soon turned off on a 
truck route hacked out over the hills and 
through the forest. After a while this road 
too came to an end so we parked the panel 
and got on our bikes following the narrow, 
twisting foot paths overhung by the wiry 
10-foot Congo grass. After crossing a stream 
by edging carefully along a tree trunk that 
had fallen across it, we found ourselves 
within sight of a cluster of three villages. 
It was the central and largest of the three 
for which we were bound. Upon approach- 
ing the village, we were met by Muvunji 
Andrew. He was a big six-foot African, 
clothed from shoulder to ankle in clean 
white cloths. He was clean (a most striking 
contrast to many of his mud curled, paint 
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be-daubed, odiferous brethren) and wearing 
a flashing smile. He was delighted to see 
this little group from the mission come to 
visit him in his home village. 


Slowly we made our way up the main 
path of the village to his stick fence en- 
closure. We filed in through the narrow 
little gate and sat about under a spreading 
shade tree. Muvunji then began beating a 
tattoo on his little drum (made out of a 
hollowed piece of tree trunk) and _ soon 
villagers began gathering from here and 
there filling his little door yard. He took 
charge; conducted the singing of some 
hymns; led in prayer and then introduced 
one of our group who spoke. At the con- 
clusion of his message, there was the usual 
African exchange of greetings and then he 
said to us, “And now, I want you to meet 
my children.” At first I thought He might 
be speaking of some of his own sons and 
daughters but I soon realized that he was 
in reality referring to his children in Christ. 
One by one he introduced them telling a bit 
about each of them with great personal 
pride and affection. Some of them were not 
far removed from their heathenism. Many 
of them were very much “babes in Christ” 
but they all avowed one thing in common, 
and that was their faith and belief in Jesus 
Christ. 


As time passed, the villagers gradually 
drifted out of the little stick enclosure and 
we found ourselves alone with Muvunji 
Andrew and his wife. So I began to ques- 
tion him something like this: “Andrew, 
was there ever an evangelist in your vil- 
lage?”—“No, we have never had one.” — 
“Tell me Andrew, did the white man ever 
visit your village to preach the Gospel?”— 
“Yes, years ago Sh’a Senga (Henry Moser) 
came for a couple of visits only long enough 
to preach and then he left again.”—“Well, 
how is it then that you today are a believer 
and I see so many here in your village who 
also believe?”—‘“Well,” Andrew replied, ‘“‘it 
all happened like this. About 10 years ago, 
I was a man like many of the other people 
you see in this village. I was dirty; I had 
mud curls; I wore a greasy loin cloth; I 
danced with them; I drank with them; I 
sinned with them. But one time, I needed 
some money so I went with my wife to an 
oil post (Palm nut processing plant) to 
work for the white man for a few years 
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to get some money and buy some of the 
things I wanted. One day, while we were 
_ there, another African came to our hut and 
invited us to come to his place on Sunday 
morning. He said there would be others 
there singing songs and listening to the 
Words of God. So on Sunday afternoon, we 
went to find out what it was all about. We 
found, as he had said, many other people 
singing songs, praying and listening to this 
teacher who was preaching something about 
a Book which contained a message from God 
to us on earth; something about someone 
called Jesus; something about turning the 
heart over—(the African way of expressing 
a conversion experience). Next Sunday, we 
went back and many Sundays after that. 
Then one day, we decided we wanted to 
have white hearts; we too wanted to know 
Jesus. We stayed and talked and prayed 
with the teacher and we went home in 
peace. Soon after that, my contract with 
the white man came to an end and we re- 
turned to our home village.” He paused a 
moment and his eyes travelled swiftly for 
a second out through the village that he 
knew no well. 


Then he continued thoughtfully, “But it 
was so different. We found that we could 
no longer join our fellow villagers in all 
that we had always done before. We no 
longer wanted to dance all night; we no 
longer wanted to drink palm wine; no longer 
were we interested in many other things 
that used to draw us. We now knew Jesus 
and we wanted our hearts to stay white.” 


Muvunji shifted his spare six-foot frame 
on his little split bamboo stool and con- 
tinued: ‘Those first months were not easy. 
At first our fellow villagers came to laugh 
at us. Then they began to talk angrily with 
us—‘How dare you forsake the way of our 
fathers? What do you mean introducing the 
new white man’s foolishness into our village? 


Forget it. Turn your back upon it. We 
plead with you, return to our way, the 
black man’s way.’—But we couldn’t. We 


couldn’t forsake Jesus Who had washed our 
Sins away. Then they began to mistreat us. 
My wife sometimes went to her fields and 
found some plants’ pulled up. Sometimes 
she went to the river and found that the 
manioc that she had put to soak had been 
thrown into the stream and had floated 
away. Sometimes we went to sleep at night 


in hunger. Sometimes we were afraid, but 
we always prayed and God heard us.” 


Then the somber expression left his black 
face and in its place came one of anticipa- 
tion and pleasure. “Then one day, one of 
my fellow villagers came into my door yard 
—not to abuse me—but to ask—Muvunjji, 
tell me about this Jesus you serve.’ Oh, how 
happy I was to tell him as best I could who 
Jesus is and what He had done for me and 
what He could do for him. That was the 
beginning. Soon others began to come and 
sit for a while here under this tree and 
ask about Jesus. That was the start. To- 
day yOu saw how many there are here in 
my village now who are following Jesus too. 
My wife and I are no longer alone in this 
my village.” 

Need I try to tell you, Christian friends, 
that that Sunday morning was a red letter 
experience for me? Need I tell you that 
my own faith was strengthened? Need I 
tell you that I returned to the mission sta- 
tion with fresh purpOse? Here was one in- 
stance of the Gospel working as it is meant 
to work—that is, passing from one kindled 
heart to another. Those believers in that 
bush village were two steps removed from 
the mission station. The missionaries had 
won and taught the teacher and placed him 
in that oil post. He, in turn, won Muvunji 
Andrew. He, in turn, won his fellow vil- 
lagers. 

Friends, pray for Muvunji Andrew. Pray 
for him by name. He is only one among 
many like him who are as pin points of 
light in the midst of darkness. Often they 
are tested for their faith to an extent that 
you and I can never know. Pray that they 
may be strengthened and quickened and 
blessed day by day and that their example 
may quicken the hearts of others. 


Pray that to a greater and greater extent, 
the Gospel may be witnessed in action in 
such a fashion in Congo. 


The tales I hear of other folk 
Be they of fact, or told in joke, 

I find that I must cut in two 
To get their basic residue: 

For men are prone to understate 
Most every rumor they relate; 
‘One little fact for tongues let fly 

Is magnified into a lie. 
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BIRTHDAYS OF OUR MISSIONARIES AND THEIR CHILDREN 


14 
January 
1 Mrs. Vernon Sprunger 
4 Mrs. John P. Barkman 
5 Mrs. Archie Graber 
13 Leland Rocke 
15 Evelyn Ann Jantzen 
18 Delbert Duane Dick 
18 Mr. Levi Keidel, Jr. 
20. Mrs. Allan Wiebe 
23 *Sandra Sue Bertsche 
26 Mrs, Samuel Ediger 
27 Rev. John P. Barkman 
27 Rev. Frank J. Enns 
29 Mrs. Henry A. Toews 
30 Mrs. Lawrence Rempel 
February 
1 Mrs. John B. Jantzen 
6 Rev. A. D. Graber 
it Rev. Samuel Ediger 
9 Mrs. Levi Keidel, Jr. 
10 Henry Paul Toews 
10 Miss Kornelia Unrau 
11 Mrs. Elvina Martens 
12 Rev. George B. Neufeld 
20 Miss Tina Quiring 
21 Stanley Allen Graber 
23 Doretta Ann Dick 
23 *Miss Lodema Short 
March 
3 Rev. Waldo Harder 
8 Miss Fanny Schmallenberger 
24 Mrs. Frank J. Enns 
24 Rev. Rudolph Martens 
26 Rev. Elmer J. Dick 
26 Rev. Allan Wiebe 
27 Mr. Peter Falk 
30 Miss Anna Quiring 
30 Priscilla Joyce Keidel 
April 
11 Mr. Loyd R. Brown 
21 David Waldo Harder 
mal Beverly Ann Rempel 
May 
7 Miss Sara K. Friesen 
ay Judith Ann Schwartz 
11 Jeannette Rose Sprunger 
15 Mrs. Arthur Janz 
20 Marilyn Ruth Schneil 
21 Rev. Samuel Entz 
29 Miss Frieda Guengerich 
30 Mrs. Merle H. Schwartz 
31 Miss Agnes Lutke 
31 Mr. Lawrence Rempel 
June 
il Dorothy Ellen Ediger 
3 Mrs. Samuel Entz 
3 Rev. Vernon J. Sprunger 
8 Rev. Russell F. Schnell 
10 Mrs. George B. Neufeld 
13 Wilmer Sprunger 
14 Mrs. Robert D. Bontrager 
ive Mrs. Roy O. Yoder 
20 *Rev. James E. Bertsche 
27 Mrs. Glen Rocke 
July 
5 Miss Aganetha Friesen 
7 Carol Jean Toews 
8 Laverna Joyce Dick 
16 Miss Erma Birky 
19 Rev. Ellis J. Gerber 
24 Mr. Arthur Janz 
20 Jonathan King Yoder 
28 Priscilla Ann Harder 
August 
4 Mrs. Russell F. Schnell 
4 Mrs. Ellis Gerber 
5 Rev. Harold Graber 
8 *Miss Mabel Sauder 
11 Miss Lena K. Friesen 
16 Carolyn Ruth Harder 
18 Loren Ray Neufeld 
23 Mr. Ernest Yoder 
24 Beverly Ann Ediger 
25 Mrs. Elmer J. Dick 
September 
6 Carolyn Anne Graber 
7 Rev. Glenn Rocke 
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NEW METHODS — THE SAME SEED 
By Rev. L. E. Troyer 


President, Centrai Conference of Mennonites 
Pastor, Meadows, Illinois, Church 
Member C.I.M. Board 


“For a great door and effectual is opened 
Unto. Me «ot. 42, Core16:9. 

“T have planted ... but God gave the in- 
crease.” I Cor. 3:6. 


A great many doors are open today be- 
cause the message of hope, salvation and 
peace that 'the Christian has to bring, is 
needed today as perhaps on few occasions 
in the history of our civilization. But, this 
is nothing new. God has always opened 
doors. Many times it appeared the doors 
were locked and the key lost. In the face 
of such discouragement and _ opposition, 
courageous men and women by faith have 
walked in to accomplish great things for 
God’s kingdom because they were truly 
God’s children and He saw them through. 

The legitimate appeals all about us today 
bear witness to the fact that doors are open- 
ed wide. This is not less true in our mission 
field in the Congo. In fact, the doors are 
not only open but as has been said, “they 
have been flung off their hinges.” They have 


18 Mrs. Emma Moser 

21 Russell Melvin Schnell 

22 Rev. Roy O. Yoder 

20 Miss Agnes Sprunger 

27 Mrs. Peter Buller 

28 Norma Ruth (Enns) Neufeld 


1 Miss Irena Liechty 

3 Mrs. Harold Graber 
10 David Glenn Rocke 
16 Robert Merle Schwartz 
19 Mrs, Peter Falk 

21 *Mrs. James Bertsche 
28 Miss Selma Unruh 

30 Carolyn Rose Schnell 

November 

ab Shirley Mae Sprunger 
6 Ruth Elaine Wiebe 

ig Rev. Robert Bontrager 
17 Rev. John B. Jantzen 
19 *Miss Anna Liechty 

ik Paul Rene Keidel 

22 Rev. Henry A. Toews 
25 Miss Lois Slagle 

December 

2 Charles Sprunger 

3 Evelyn Schnell 

10 Darrel Edward Rocke 
14 Dr. Merle H. Schwartz 
15 Betty Jean Rempel 

18 Marilyn Jane Wiebe 
19 Rev. Peter Buller 

23 Miss Marie Diller 


* Home on furlough 





been opened to the extent that today there 
are more baptized members in the native 
Church of Congo than there are members 
in the combined rolls of the original sup- 
porting constituency today. This not only 
bears witness of the fact that there have 
been consecrated missionaries on the field 
but that the power of God is ready to make 
itself known and manifest wherever men 
will turn themselves to the task of proclaim- 
ing it and making it known. 

The Lord’s promise that, “Lo, I am with 
you alway, even to the end of the world,” 
rings a convincing message of assurance to 
the child of God who hears and sees fit to 
answer His call to go to the uttermost parts 
of the world preaching, teaching and bap- 
tizing in the name of the Father, Son and 
Holy Ghost. We never enjoy too much the 
walk alone especially in the dark places 
where hidden dangers too often lurk. But 
the blessed assurance comes to the Christian 
that he doesn’t need to walk alone. He can 
always walk with the assurance of the mes- 
sage of that beautiful choir number, “My 
God and I.” The Christian walks with the 
assurance of God’s protection and truth to 
back him up. To the Christian comes the 
assurance of the truth of God’s Word and 
to the ultimate triumph of God’s goodness 
and His justice. As someone has said, “rest 
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assured that God is 
always right, and no 
one has ever yet won 
an argument with 
God.” .That is not 
wishful thinking but 
a reality which has 
been made manifest in 
the lives of countless 
of His saints. 

The advances which 
have come in the Con- 
go have come because 
there have been mis- 
sionaries who were first of all called of 
God to be His messengers. They have come 
because these same missionaries have 
placed the cause of God’s Kingdom first and 
have relegated self to the background. They 
have come because they have had a passion 
for lost souls. They have come because they 
gave of themselves unselfishly in the task 
of nurturing souls won to Christ that they 
might enter into a deeper and richer experl- 
ence with their Lord. They have come be- 
cause there have been missionaries who, un- 
der God, have felt the urgency of the task 
and have given themselves without stint to 
the work set before them. They have come 
because they have had a love in their heart 
for the African and have been inspired to 
help raise him to the higher planes which are 
consistent with the spiritual attainments of 
a Christ-given Christianity. 

Methods have changed in mission work 
but the fundamental business of sowing the 
seeds of the Gospel goes on undiminished. 
Methods have changed in our lives. Who 
among us walk a greater distance than a 
few blocks to church? Who among us do 
not have electricity and a good many of the 
conveniences that it has brought to us? I 
was reminded day before yesterday of the 
fact that for us a new era has dawned. I was 
driving on a country road and noticed a 
crowd gathered in a field on one of our 
central Illinois farms. Coming in low for a 
landiny wes a small airplane carrying the 
pilot and 2 passenger. Thinking perhaps 
they were offering rides to spectators, I 
stopped alongside the field and joined the 
grouv. .To my amazement the plane taxied 
in. picked up two sacks of rye seed and took 
off again to plant it from the plane after the 
rain of the day before! 

The basic job was to plant the seed. There 
was a time when men set forth afoot and 
sowed it by hand after it had been plowed 
with the oxen. Then came the horse and 
the planter followed with the tractor and 
more modern machinery. Now it is sown 
from the airplane! The only and ultimate 
cbiect is to get the seed in the ground by the 
best method in order that God can give the 
increase that leads to the harvest. 


Our missions are operating schools and 
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™ 
hospitals on a basis today unknown to the 
pioneer missionary. But in all of the min- 
istry of the missionary there is the one pri- 
mary objective of sowing the seed of Christ’s 
Gospel that God might give the increase in 
terms of the soul saved for His kingdom. 


Perhaps there is a lesson here for us at 
home as individuals and as a church. There 
was a day when a dollar would buy a pair 
of shoes. There was a time when 100 bushel 
corn was almost an unheard of thing. There 
was a day when we never dreamed of drink- 
ing fresh orange juice in Illinois that was 
canned and frozen in Florida or Texas. These 
changes do not cease to amaze us but we 
come to take them pretty much for granted. 
We should be able to recognize, too, that the 
African might be emerging from the hut of 
mud and sticks, from his ignorance of in- 
tellectual and spiritual things to the place 
where he begins to comprehend the verities 
of God and has a thirst for things to read 
that will open a whole new world to him. 
As these things dawn upon us we become 
more ready to open our purses to make the 
advances possible and to even hasten the 
day under the direction of the Holy Spirit. 
It makes us take a new interest in “our 
cause” and we begin reading the things 
which our missionaries write. We talk more 
earnestly with our missionaries as they come 
home for furlough. We write them to let 
them know of our interest and _ support. 
Above all we begin to pray more earnestly 
for this cause of missions. I recall mis- 
sionary Russell Schnell saying on one oc- 
casion that there was a motto hanging on 
the wall of the print shop which said, ‘‘Pray- 
er changes things.” Underneath, one of the 
native Christians added, “for the better.” 
The throne of God’s grace is open to every 
child of God. It behooves us to make more 
earnest use of this avenue on behalf of our 
endeavor in God’s kingdom. Then it is, that 
His blessing reaches out to us and lifts us to 
the starry heights. 


The bigger the goose the more noise he 
makes while squawking. 


* * * 
If you are too old to learn, chances are 
you’ve never been any younger. 
* * * 
I have never been sorry for placing my 


faith in Christ Jesus, even though I can 
never see far ahead. 


x * & 


A man’s heart principles govern his head 
interests. 


1952 


Mukedi On The Air 


OQ4A S. This is Mukedi calling. We are 
thanking the Lord for rain. We had not had 
rain for more than two months, and we were 
as dry as a bone. We will find the third 
month of the dry season less trying now. In 
less than a month, the rains may start. That 
is the planting season. 


The government school 
just before we were to have closed school. 
After school closed the Sprunger family went 
to Lake Madimape for two weeks’ vacation. 
Miss Sprunger and I went to the district in 
the Model A, 1929 “convertible.” Bobby 
Schwartz called it a jeep. We prayed that 
we might be able to encourage the teacher- 
evangelist and the Christians in the vil- 
lages, as well as witness to the unsaved. We 
had early morning and evening meetings. 
The Lord blessed His Word. We are thank- 
ful for the opportunity of witnessing, and 
for the joy of serving the Lord in this way. 
It was a change too, not to be reminded of 
the schedule by the bells. We lived in a 
variety of houses. One was quite modern, 
another was unfinished and had transparent 
walls. The children in that village seemed 
very curious. The last house we were in 
was falling. The roads we travelled were 
sandy and dusty, and led through burnt 
plains. One day we ran into a flock of huge 
birds that were following a fire catching 
grasshoppers. Another day we saw three 
deer. Unfortunately we were not hunters. 


We have had the pleasure of having fel- 
lowship with a number of our co-workers. 
The Bob Bontragers stopped here going to 
and coming from their vacation at Vanga, a 
field just west of us. This month we have 
had short visits with the Art Janzs, Rev. 
and Mrs. F. J. Enns, and Rev. and Mrs. A. 
D. Greber and Nancy. Mrs. John Jantzen 
and Evelyn were here with us a while. They 
have now gone to Johannesburg for a rest. 
We trust and pray that Mrs. Jantzen will 
make a complete recovery. 


Dr. Schwartz had two white Caesarians 
this month, (July). We are thankful that in 
both cases the mothers and babies are doing 
well. The last of the month Dr. Schwartz 
went to Charlesville and Banga for his an- 
nual medical work there. 


The Sprungers are getting ready to take 
Wilmer and Jeanette to school at Lubondai. 
During his vacation, Wilmer has been driv- 
ing a truck for some of the African Chris- 
tians. He has made a number of trips to 
Kikwit with a load and brought a load for 
the mission. He has been shooting game too 
occasionally. We shall miss the young peo- 
ple when they are at school again. 


The building of the chapel is coming right 


inspector came 
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along. The arches are going up now. We 
shall need it when the rains start. 


The teacher-evangelists are coming in for 
inspirational meetings the last of this month, 
staying over the first Sunday in August. We 
are anticipating fellowship with them. 


Miss Agnes Lutke is nicely settled in her 
newly remodeled house. The stone guest 
house has been arranged for two _ single 
workers. Mr. Rempel’s work is always 
super, and this house is no exception. 


We thank the Lord for His goodness to 
us. His benefits are new every morning. 
May the Lord prepare each of us for His 
coming. 


O Q 4A S Mukedi is going off the air, 
off and clear until next time. Your announcer 
is 


Erma M. Birky 


You can never be very happy unless you 

set your mind to do so. 
* * 

Poverty is not the money we failed to get, 

but the beauty we failed to see. 
* * * 

When pride fills our heads, it empties our 
hearts. 

* * * 

Please don’t think you are too big to do a 
small kindness. The sun takes the trouble 
to shine on mud puddles. 

* * * 

“Letting George do it, gets little done by 
George.” 

* ® * 

Churches like homes are maintained by 
lifers, while the leaners look on. 

* * & 

The finger’ of scorn can never be made 
beautiful by a manicurist. 

* * oe 

A sincere prayer in the early morning does 
for a man what winding does to a good 
watch. 

* * * 


When you allow yourself to get angry at 
any. man you become temporarily his in- 
ferior. 

* *e * 


The most vicious devil thus far discovered 
is the angry tongue. 
* %* * 


He who stands still will not stand long. 
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Our Congo Church In 1952 


By James E. Bertsche 


We who are mission minded and who 
have a special interest in the Congo Inland 
Mission need to be alert to the lessons which 
world-wide missions have to teach us. China, 
once a tremendous field and open door, is 
now closed to the Christian church. In 
other Asiatic areas, missionary work is be- 
coming increasingly difficult because of 
political trends. Who today dares to ven- 
ture a guess as to what the missionary map 
will look like ten years from now? Out of 
all this uncertainty, one great certainly has 
become. increasingly manifest. The key toa 
stronge church is a strong leadership. The 
key to a dedicated church is a dedicated 
leadership. The key to a missionary-minded 
church is a leadership with vision. The key 
to a church which can stand amidst shifting 
economic and political sands is a leadership 
which can stand amidst such conditions. 

It is timely that we of C.I.M. ask our- 





Bible School Graduates and Teachers 
Charlesville—1948. 


selves: “Where is our African Church in 
1952? What sort of leadership has it in 
1952? Should the missionary have to leave 
in 1952, what condition would the church be 
in by 1962?” 

Backgound. In the early days of the mis- 
sion when the work was in its pioneering 
stage among a heathen population, the re- 
quirements for African leadership were not 
so exacting. Each station had its own ele- 


mentary school program. Among the Afri- 
cans coming to school there were always 
those showing interest in Christian work. 
These, then, having had three or possibly 
four years of training consisting largely of 
the three R’s and Bible, were placed in the 
villages as teacher-evangelists. To these 
simple shepherds and sowers of the Seed, 
we owe a tremendous debt of gratitude. The 
great bulk of our African Church member- 
ship today has come as a result of their 
faithful ministry. 


As time passed and the mission program 
developed, the need was soon felt for more 
specific training for those among the teach- 
er-evangelists who showed an interest in 
and capability for leadership among their 
people. To meet this need, two- and three- 
year Bible courses began to appear on the 
individual stations. As Africans finished 
their studies in these schools, they 
were placed in the out-districts as 
over seers charged with the coun- 
selling and guidance of the village 
teachers. 


With the passing of time, certain 
among these over seers began to 
show particular ability and devo- 
tion to their work. As they proved 
themselves, some few began to be 
singled out for a special dedication 
to the work of the church. Thus 
our assistant pastors came into be- 
ing. These men came to the aid of 
the missionary in dealing with 
problems in the church; examina- 
tion of baptismal and marriage 
candidates; serving communion, and 
the actual baptism and marriage of 
Africans. 

Present Day Situation. In 1952 
in Congo, then, we have two levels of lead- 
ership in the church. First, this large group 
of teacher-evangelists who are scattered far 
and wide through the bush in villages whose 
double task it is to conduct the simplest type 
of beginner’s class for the children and to 
gather the professing believers periodically 
for worship, praise, prayer and instruction. 
Again I say, they have been limited in their 
preparation for their work, but they have 


1952 


done a magnificent job of reaching their own 
people. BUT NOW, the level of elementary 
schooling is gradually rising all over Congo. 
t is common now that a little 8- or 10-year- 
old chap will go to his home village for 
vacation having had more training in school 
than his old village evangelist. The standard 
and, system which served so well yesterday 
are fast becoming inadequate today. 


Look at the over seers. Where a_ few 
years ago, they had more training than the 
teachers they were supervising, today the 
opposite is often the case. With improved 
teacher training on the field, young teachers 
are going out whose preparation for their 
work is far superior to that of their old 
district over seer. The African personnel of 
yesterday has an increasingly smaller place 
today. 


Then look at our assistant pastors. A few 
years ago, they with their two or three years 
of simple Bible training stood heads and 
shoulders above their fellow men and were 
very well prepared for the work they had 
to do. But today, the level of intelligence 
of the average church member is rapidly 
mounting. Where before, the assistant pas- 
tor was the best instructed person in the 
community, now he has young people in his 
listening audience who surpass him by far 
and who cannot help but regard him and his 
sermon with a critical attitude. 


Our Problem. The government in Congo 
has been quick to see the need for increas- 
ingly better trained teachers and has been 
just as quick to act. The government says: 
“We like the work the missions are doing. 
We want our teachers at all levels in Congo 
to be Christian teachers and we want all 
our education in Congo to be Christian edu- 
cation. We know that it is only the Mis- 
sions that can provide that. Therefore we 
want to help you in that task.” Consequent- 
ly, the government is helping in the erection 
of large new school buildings. It is helping 
with the exvenses of new teacher training 
schools. It is helping with materials and 
equipment and the efficiency of our teach- 
ers is swiftly mounting as a result of it. That 
is a tremendous aid as far as the teaching 
staff is concerned. By giving our teachers 
better and more effective tools with which to 
work, their impact in proclaiming Christ to 
their students becomes sharper and more 
effective. 
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But in the development of a church lead- 
ership to match this improving teaching 
staff, our mission has not as yet done any- 
thing positive. The government is helping 
in the Christian education phase of our 
work but the responsibility of matching this 
with a corresponding emphasis on a develop- 
ing church leadership rests squarely on the 
mission, and rightly so. 


In 1952, we must have pastors who can 
stand before their congregations of village 
people, clerks, workmen, teachers, nurses, 
carpenters, telegraphists, chauffeurs, and 
what not, who can lead them intelligently 
and challenge them positively with the ever 
widening implications of the Gospel for their 
land. 


Our Solution. The fact that nothing con- 
crete has yet been done to meet this need 
is not to say that the missionaries on the 
field have been oblivious to it or unaware 
of it. There has been much prayer and 
thought given to it by missionaries—both 
singly and in groups and we feel that we see 
the course of action we must take. That 
course of action is to establish a Central 
Bible and Pastoral Training School for the 
whole of Our C.I.M. area in Congo. It 
must be a school where the Bible will be 
seriously and systematically taught. There 
must be study of sermon preparation. There 





Present Overseers at Basongo 
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Medical Evangelist, Mukedi 


must be time given to some church history; 
(in competing with Roman Catholicism in 
Congo, nothing is more useful and effective 
than facts). There must be careful study 
of the cardinal doctrines of the faith with 
careful consideration given to some of their 
implications for the everyday life of the 
African. There will also have to be some 
French taught. (The official language of the 
Congo is French and if we want our pastors 
to be able to command respect in their com- 
munities, they must be able to meet other 
Africans in government employ on _ their 
own grounds.) 'There should even be a re- 
view of such fundamentals as geography, 
orthography, hygiene, etc., etc. In _ short, 
we must address ourselves to the task of 
training those of our African brethren who 
give evidence of the call of God upon their 
lives, the best possible preparation for the 
leading of their people in an Africa which 
is changing so rapidly. 

And it is here that you, our faithful 
Christian friends, may have a share. The 
potential students are in Africa; the mission- 
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ary personnel to staff this school will be 
there; a location is there for it. One thing, 
we will need some substantial cash gifts to 
put up class rooms and dormitories for the 
students. We will need to help the students 
with rations (food and a bit of clothing). 
Many of these students will be family men 
and if they spend their time in serious 
study, it is evident that we must help them 
during their school days. 

The challenge is before us. It is not one 
that we may evade. We must have a Cen- 
tral Bible and Pastoral Training school im- 
mediately. 

If this need speaks to you and you feel 
that you would like to have a share in meet- 
ing it, address a request for specific infor- 
mation to the C.I.M. office at 4612 So. Wood- 
lawn Ave., Chicago 15, IIL. 


The future stability of our Congo church 
is at stake. 








FINANCIAL REPORT 


Receipts for the months of June and July, 
19592. 


CENTRAL 
Missionary Allowances. ....................-....- $ 935.90 
Clothing: wesc. hetauntackadacel--eties 200.00 
Field Work—Operating Expenses ...... 16.090 
PERO a sa ies pi arise co Pea 197.44 
Even velistie. (.. eu... «ae Aka 50.00 
Foucational 82030. 229 2428) Se 45.77 
General. .......w04gills. bor 6 See 3981.92 
Special: 

Ladies’ Auxiliary Project .................. 550.00 





Bible and Christian Literature Fund 56.00 
C.L. Ms (Annuitiesiises:..besiess) aaa 2000.00 
Personal to Miss Marie Diller .......... 25.00 
Ads CIN EECA ce see $8058.03 
E.M.C. ' 
Missionary Allowances. ................-2......-- $3041.50 
Insurancéé doit ct.. eek poeie ee eee 159.32 
Megicaliy-<e400423 inte ee 297.78 
OW ATIBOL STIG dees. 3 te xcutehnit ten 50.00 
COTO TN ie a, Bia ocaet crcin human tke 2000.00 
Special: 


Bible and Christian Literature Fund 165.36 





Dispensary—Mutena  .....00....2--eeeeeee 40.00 
Personal to Miss Lois Slagle ............ 10.00 
OA PAL a a Bed Noe le $5763.96 
E.M.B. 
Missionary Allowances ..................-..00+-- $ 387.50 
Promotional’ 40:32): 20: elem hone 66.50 
Passage) ate somctislas nn beeen ets. 2300.00 
Education of Missionaries ...................... 421.30 
ISU ANOR ease cee Le eee 202.80 
PRAY CLIN G8 te Mette ct oe tenes 112.00 
Special: 
Bible and Christian Literature Fund 5.00 


1952 
Personal to Miss Sara Friesen ........ 50.00 
Personal to Miss Agnes Lutke ........ 7.25 
EO UNG We) SIMS ed iia Das ACNE al. ea a $3552.35 
GENERAL 
Missionary Allowances ............................ $2367.15 
WVTESRIO TAT BOOUUUG Geek. bien cinerea ode 250.00 
ESE a SERS 2 Fe ree es 15.00 
ERTS CRIS CHG MMe, soce tetera: Me a dh nt BP 50.00 
PORNO UOD Ole es, Peele cA och, Molen cat. 1.00 
SUIT AN Cee ge eee se ee ae es 478.37 
Qoerating, Budget inte. 73. en: 1023.20 
Breil awWork peo sat... 1) la eri 44.75 
Cremetalt 26) oaite nd a oY 27.04 
Special: 
Bible and Christian Literature Fund 19.09 
Personal to George B. Neufeld ........ 10.00 
Personal to John B. Jantzen ............ 22.87 
Personal to Mrs. Samuel Entz ........ 5.00 
Personal to Miss Irena Liechty ........ 5.00 
Personal to Mr. and Mrs Rudolph 

Miantens C) 29 mas.. Frcs meets. cotedis 10.00 
Personal to Miss Anna H. Quiring .. 19.61 

TOTAT GENERAL. ft:23 sent te. $4347.99 

OTHER 

Missionary Allowances. ........0.....2........--. $ 206.25 

Pansawes): eriragra ht . fre c.0 9s eld ari ces 703.00 

Prometional.aiieianucert. 62). lS) cys stretes 1.00 

Special: 
Ladies’ Auxiliary Project .....0............ 250.00 
Bible and Christian Literature Fund 9.10 
Personal to Miss Tina Quiring .......... 5.00 
Personal to Miss Anna Quiring ........ 5.00 
Personal to Mr. and Mrs. Elmer J. 

PTC terete ae fF SIS st Pas bone 5.00 
Personal to Miss Erma Birky ............. 50.00 
Personal to Miss Aganetha Friesen 5.00 
Personal to Miss Lena Friesen ........ 5.00 
Personal to Miss Agnes Lutke ........ 200.00 


DOTATCOTHER = id. om deteglg 22 $ 1444.35 
HPOTAGARECEHIPTS tis siiti $23,166.68 


DIAMOND MINING 
By Rev. A. D. Graber 

There are three kinds of Diamonds in the 
Congo. They are— 

1. The industrial diamonds—for work 

2. The jeweler’s sparkling diamonds—for 
show and beauty 

3. The “soul diamonds’—shining now and 
in eternity 
Permission to See a Diamond Picking Plant 

Sometime before Mr. Harve Driver came 
to the field, he wrote and asked me to make 
an appointment to see the Central Diamond 
Picking Plant of the Forminiere Company, 
here in Tshikapa. It is not easy to secure 


permission to see this establishment where - 


they separate the precious stones from the 
common gravels. I went in to see the Assist- 
ant to the President of the large firm and as 
I entered his office I said that I had just re- 
ceived a request from our Mission Secretary 
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in Chicago asking for permission to go 
through their fine picking plant. I told him 
there would be a group of us, Mr. Driver, 
the Mission Secretary, Dr. and Mrs. Bow- 
man, Dr. and Mrs. Schwartz and myself, and 
as soon as he heard that a mission secretary 
from Chicago and also a Doctor were among 
the guests, he gave his consent. 

After seeing all the care that is taken that 
not one of these little jewels be lost, they 
showed us how they protect them from be- 
ing stolen by native workmen. Their work- 
men eat and sleep in a large enclosure. When 
they enter they stay from two to three 
months and are not told what day they will 
be released. The natives are very clever in 
getting away with them by sticking dia- 
monds between their toes, under their feet, 
in their mouths and even swallowing them. 
They know that with one of these little 
stones they could buy a piece of cloth, a 
flashlight or even a hat and coat. 

We can learn many lessons from the Dia- 
mond Industry. When I spoke to one of the 
Diamond Company’s men, I said, “We too are 
in the diamond business.” “What?” he an- 
swered. “Yes, the black diamonds which will 
outshine the Forminiere diamonds. Ours will 
shine for eternity.” “Oh, yes,” he laughed a 
bit. 

Here are a few things to note about min- 
ing diamonds: 

1. They go where the diamonds are. 

2. They endure hardship to secure them. 
Jungle forest, snakes, mosquitoes, mud, 
sickness and even death. 

3. Many have given their lives for the task. 

4. They use every modern means to ad- 
vance their work. 

5. Their work is well organized. 

6. Child welfare and schools for the chil- 
dren of their employees, to prepare better 
workmen for the future. 

7. Medical aid for both black and white. 

8. The returns well pay for the cost of 
mining. 

9. Great care is exercised in searching out 
their treasures. 

10. Diligent protection for their find. 


Pray for the Congo Inland Mission Dia- 
mond Industry represented on the field by 
your missionaries and at home by all of you 
who work and give and pray. If we labor 
on faithfully together in due time we will 
rejoice together seeing these precious gems 
shining throughout eternity. 
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In Memoriam 


REV. A. M. EASH 


Rev. A. M. Eash, one-time — secretary- 
treasurer of the Congo Inland Mission Board, 
passed away at a Peoria hospital, Wednes- 
day morning, July 2, with his 70th birthday 
less than two months away. Just one year 
ago he came to Meadows, IIl., where he took 
up his residence in the Mennonite Home. 
Not long afterward signs of failing health 
began to appear, and continued through 
many months. He was hospitalized for two 
months before his death, which was pre- 
cipitated by a heart attack two days before, 
from which he never recovered conscious- 
ness. 

He was born August 22, 1882, in the 
vicinity of Shipshewana, Ind., the son of 
Emanuel and Sarah Keim Eash. His youth 
was spent in the Shipshewana community, 
and he became one of the early graduates 
of the local high school. As a young man 
he moved to Chicago, where he was for a 
short time engaged in clerical work for com- 
mercial concerns, but later turned to city 
mission work with which cause he was 
identified for many years. 

When the Mennonite Mission at 720 W. 
26th Street was founded he became superin- 
tendent of it, and for thirty years was the 
directing head of that work. He was an ex- 
cellent organizer and great friend of chil- 
dren, and at one time before marked pop- 
ulation shifts came about in the community, 
the 26th Street Mission was rated as one of 
the largest and most successfully operated 
institution of its kind in the city. 

Following World War I, he volunteered 
his services in relief work and for two years 
was superintendent of a large boys’ orphan- 
age in Jerusalem under the Near East Re- 
lief Commission, after which he returned to 
Chicago. In 1928 at request of the C.I.M. 
Board he visited the mission in Congo, and 
thereafter was asked to assume the respon- 
sibilities of secretary-treasurer, in which 
capacity he served for eight years. With his 
organizing and administrative ability he 
made a great contribution to the furtherance 
of the work both at home and aboad. It 
fell to him to direct and promote the work 
during the hard years of the depression, and 
to this task he gave himself without re- 
serve. 

After retiring from this office he continued 
to reside in Chicago and with the closing 
of the work of the mission, he fellowshipped 
and served for several years in the Thomas 
Memorial Congregational Church as S. S. 
superintendent and chairman of the S. S. 
board, chairman of the congregation, and on 
occasion as suvply pastor. His last pastor- 
ate was the Comins Mennonite Church of 
the Central Conference, which he took up 
in 1947, but suffered a paralytic stroke be- 
fore the close of the first year and was 


forced to retire from active church work. 
After a few more years’ residence in Chi- 
cago, he then moved to the Meadows Home. 

Funeral services were held at the Topeka 
Mennonite Church, Saturday afternoon, July 
5, with burial in the family cemetery near 
Shipshewana. Surviving are his wife, Anna 
Eash; one son, C. Harold Eash, city man- 
ager of Brookfield, Ill.; two grandsons; two 
brothers, Cornelius of Indianapolis, Ind., and 
Sam of Goshen; and one half-brother, Clyde 
Yoder of Topeka, Ind. 


MRS. H. H. QUIRING 


My beloved wife was born April 10, 1880, 
in Pastwa, South Russia. She attended Bi- 


ble School in Russia where she memorized — 


many Bible verses and songs. On Pentecost 
Day of 1898, she was baptized upon the con- 
fession of her faith in Jesus Christ as her 
personal Saviour by Elder Henry Quiring 
and was received as a member of the Berg- 
felder, now the Gospel Mennonite Church. 

We were united in marriage on April 8, 
1901. For fifty-one years we have lived and 
enjoyed the joys and sorrows of married life. 
In 1926 we celebrated the silver wedding 
and in 1951 the golden wedding. We are 
grateful toward God for the many years of 
blessings received during this period of mar- 
ried life. 

She often quoted in her prayer Ephesians 
3:20, “Now unto Him that is able to do ex- 
ceedingly abundantly above all that we ask 
or think, according to the power that work- 
eth in us.” Before her eyesight failed, she 
read her Bible and later she found much 
consolation in listening to Gospel radio 
programs. 

This union was blessed with ten children 
of whom nine are still living. One child, 
Cornelius, died in infancy. Those surviving 
are: Henry S. Quiring, Marion, South Da- 
kota; Sarah, Mrs. Henry Penner, Darfur, 
Minnesota; Anna in Africa; Helen, Mrs. Ja- 
cob N. Sawatzky, Mountain Lake; Rev. Sam 
Quiring, Spokane, Washington; Tina of Af- 
rica; Elizabeth, Mrs. Garvin Clevenger, Lima, 
Ohio; Esther, Mrs. Elmer Dick of Africa; 
and Marie, Mrs. Rudy Janzen of Moun- 
tain Lake. Charles and Mabel Lough, neph- 
ew and niece, also came to make their 
home with us for several years. There are 
also 22 grandchildren and two great-grand- 
children, two sisters and one brother. 

She was failing in health the last ten 
years. It was during the last five days of 
her life that she became seriously ill. The 
best medical care did not improve her con- 
dition. She passed away quietly with an 
assuring smile on her face, at 4:40 Wednes- 
day morning, July 9, at the age of 72 years 
and three months. 


eS 


1952 


PROGRESS IN THE BUILDING OF THE 
MUKEDI CHURCH—MAY, 1952 

May 2, 1952—Council meeting. Building com- 
mittee of 13 chosen, consisting mostly of 
Christians from the various villages in 
this territory and also the head chief over 
all these villages. 

May 3, 1952—Meeting with Building Com- 
mittee to present our plans for building a 
stone church 57’ by 124’. Asked them to 
think about the matter and consider how 
people could be encouraged to cooperate. 
(It takes some time for new thoughts to 
‘sink’ into these people.) 

May 17, 1952—Three of us staked off the 
church late Saturday afternoon. 

May 19—Meeting with some of our station 
school teachers to discuss plans for stu- 
dents’ help. 

May 20—Station school of approximately 500 
pupils worked. Half the foundation dug; 
sand, stones and red ground carried up 
from the ravine. 

May 22—Station school worked again. Foun- 
dation digging about completed. More sand, 
stone and ground carried. - 

May 23—Station school worked. Three ma- 
sons began foundation. Meeting with ma- 
sons and helpers . . . decision to work 
every Saturday until completion of church 
‘for love.’ 

May 24—Many workmen on job. First corner 
coming out of ground. 

May 25—Old grass and stick chapel collapsed 
this morning at 7:45 a.m. about 15 minutes 
before our first service for the day began. 
We are thankful that no one was in the 
chapel. At the same time, this should be a 
boost for the erection of the new church. 

May 26—Regional School from Maline work- 
ed ... carried sand and stones and some 
were masons’ helpers. 

May 27—Regional Schools from Kabangi and 
Mukedi worked. 


May 28—First graders from Regional School 
at Mukedi carried stones. Six men donated 
their time. | 


May 29—Regional School of Maline worked. 


May 30—Mukedi Regional School worked. 
Meeting of chiefs, elders, judges and kapi- 
tas (native government) of 13 villages to 
discuss the possibilities of getting village 
help. Also half of the women from station 
villages worked. 

May 31—Villages worked: 

Mukedi village — 125 women carried 
ground. 

Lubu village—24 women carried sand. 
Nzaji—50 women carried sand. 





We sorrow not as those who have no hope, 
but have the assurance that she is in the 
presence of the Lord where we shall meet 
her at His coming.—Rev. H. H. Quiring. 
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Not so much accomplished considering the 
large number of people involved. The 
chief and his ‘big shots’ merely supervised 
the work of the women. 

June 1—After the Sunday afternoon service 
had meeting with boys in the compound 
and the teachers’ training students. Di- 
vided work for after schools. 


June 2—Only half the boys responded... 
getting short of materials, including ce- 
ment. No prospects for available cement. 


June 3—At 1:30 p.m. had meeting with hos- 
pital workers and got promise of 22 cubic 
meters of stone which they will purchase 
from the stone men. At 6:30 p.m., had 
meeting with school teachers. Results not 
definite. 

June 4—-Building supplies rapidly diminish- 
ing. 

June 5—Building stopped for the day... 
no red ground to start with. Girls from 
compound carried ground. Woodcutters 
carried ground .. . their donation to the 
church. 


June 6—Workmen worked on limited sup- 
plies. 
June 7—No workmen on job. Villages work- 
ed: 
Malodi—75 women carried ground. 26 
men carried stones. 
Kungu—39 women carried sand. 18 men 
carried stones but left early. 
Kimuamua—24 women carried sand. 
Kifuza—31 women carried ground. 8 
men hauled stones from pile to site. 
Ngondo—2 Christian women carried 
ground. 


June 9 — Met with Mukedi Kakese people. 
Later tackled them one by one. By eve- 
ning all ground finished (12 masons put in 
a full day). Girls carried sand. 


June 10—56 women from station village car- 
ried ground. All girls in compound carried 
ground. Stone supply diminishing. 


June 11—Only five masons working. 


June 12—Prayers answered! Received notice 
of 5 tons cement coming up river from 
Leopoldville. Girls carried ground. 


June 13—Still only 5 masons on job. 


June 14—Villages worked: 
Kamba—27 women carried ground. 18 
men carried stone. 
Nioka—34 women carried ground. 34 
men carried stone (10 left early). 
Ngondo—40 women carried sand. 19 men 
carried stone. 
Kifuza—62 women carried sand. 5 men 
carried stone. 
Station leader broke two of these cubic 
meters of rock. 
Teachers’ training students and some 
teachers broke rest of rock. 
Progress thus far: Foundation in, one 
end 6 ft. high, one side beginning to come 
up. 





Assistant pastor Kabanga Thomas and Church Council in Tshikapa 


The C.I.M. Church of Christ in Congo is a definite 
reality. Above is a@ permanent church building at 
Tshikapa built entirely with African funds. Five other 
permanent chapels were dedicated in 1951. However, 
most of our Congo communities are not able to con- 
struct chapels or church buildings like these. Would 
you like to have a part in establishing the Church of 
Christ in Congo by helping with these permanent 
church structures? Congregations, Sunday School 
classes, families and individuals can have a vital pari 


in helping win and save Africa for Christ by giving 
NOW to the 


CONGO CHURCH BUILDING FUND 
CONGO INLAND MISSION 


Mr. H. A. Driver, Treasurer 


4610 South Woodlawn Avenue 
Chicago 15, Illinois 
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Do You Know That - 
— Christmas 


With A 
DEAD CHRIST 


Means 


NO: JOY 
NO HOPE 
z NO LIFE 


"Give the Gospel and Give All Three” 


“Thanks be unto God for his unspeakable yift” - 
2 Gor. 9:15 
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THE CONGO INLAND MISSION 


A Co-operative Mission in the Belgian Congo 


OFFICERS OF THE OORD ” 
PRESIDENT—Mr. A. Neuenschwander = . ete Grabill, Indiana - 


VICE-PRESIDENT—A. H. Schertz - Seana ce Me 5 Metamora, Illinois 
RECORDING SECRETARY—Rev. R. L. Harteler ~ “ Bloomington, Illinois 


SECRETARY-TREASURER—MTr. H. 


A. Driver, 4610 S. Woodlawn Ave., Chicago 15, Wl. 


OFFICE SECRETARY—Miss Eldora Rempel 


Board Members Conference Affiliation hates Expiration 
Rev. Reuben Short, Evangelical Mennonite Conference - -— 1952 
Mr. A. Neuenschwander, Evangelical Mennonite Conference - - - 1953 
Rev. M. A. Rediger, Evangelical Mennonite Conference - - - - - 1954 
Mr. H. A. Driver, Evangelical Mennonite Conference -- - - - - 1953 
Rev. H. E. Bertsche, Evangelical Mennonite Conference’ - - - - 1952 
Rev. E. Rocke, Evangelical Mennonite Conference - - - - - - 1954 
Rev. L. E. Troyer, Central Conference of Mennonites - - - - 1954 
Mr. Stanley Miller, Central Conference of Mennonites - - - - 1952 
Rev. R. L. Hartzler, Central Conference of Mennonites - - - - 1952 
Mr. A. H. Schertz, Central Conference of Mennonites . - - - 1953 
Rev. Allen Yoder, Central Conference of Mennonites - - - - 1954 
Rev. Ben Esch, Central Conference of Mennonites - - - - 1953 
Rev. H. H. Dick, The Evangelical Mennonite Brethren - - - - - 1953 
Rev. Wm. Loewen, The Evangelical Mennonite Brethren - - - 1954 
' Rev. A. P. Toews, The Evangelical Mennonite Brethren - - - - 1955 

Rev. A. E. Kreider, General Mennonite Conference - a ah - - 1953 
. Dr. S. F. Pannabecker, General Mennonite Conference - - - - ~ 1955 
_Rev. H. G. Nyce, General Mennonite Conference - - - - - 1954 





STATIONS AND MISSIONARIES 


Charlesville—Kasai District 


Miss Aganetha Friesen 

Miss Tina Quiring 

Rev. and Mrs. Robert Bontrager 
Rev. and Mrs. Harold Graber 
Rev. and Mrs. Glenn Rocke 

Miss Lena Friesen 


Mutena via Tshikapa 


Rev. and Mrs. Samuel Entz 
Miss Fannie Schmallenberger 
Rev. and Mrs. Geo. B. Neufeld 
Miss Lois Slagle . 

Rev. and Mrs. Elmer Dick’ 


Nyanga via Tshikapa 


Rev. and Mrs. Frank J. Ennis 
Miss Kornelia Unrau 

Rev. and Mrs. John B. Jantzen 
Rev. and Mrs. Arthur B. Janz 
Rev. and Mrs. Peter Buller 
Miss Selma Unruh 


Mukedi via Kikwit 
Miss Agnes Sprunger 
Dr. and Mrs. Merle Schwartz 
Rev. and Mrs. Vernon Sprunger 


Miss Erma Birky 
Miss Agnes Lutke 


Tshikapa . 
Rev. and Mrs. A. D. Graber 
Rev. and Mrs. Allan Wiebe 


Rev. and Mrs. Waldo Harder 
Banga via Charlesville 


Rev. and Mrs. R. F. Schnell 


Rev. and Mrs. Levi Keidel, Jr. 
Rev. and Mrs. Sam Ediger 


Bruxelles, Belgium 
Mr. and Mrs. Loyd Brown 
Mr. and Mrs. Peter Falk 
Miss Sara Friesen, R.N. 
Mr. and Mrs. Ellis Gerber 
Miss Frieda Guengrich 
Miss Irena Liechty 
Rev. and Mrs. Rudolph Martens 


On Furlough 
Rev. and Mrs. James Bertsche 
Miss Anna V. Liechty 
Miss Mabel Sauder 
Miss Lodema Short 
Rev. and Mrs. Henry A. Toews 
Mr. Ernest Yoder 
Rev. and Mrs. Roy O. Yoder 
Miss Anna Quiring 
Mr. and Mrs. Lawrence Rempel 


Retired 


Rev. and Mrs. John P. Barkman 
Rev. L. B. Haigh 
Mrs. Emma Moser 


Recently Accepted Candidates 
Mr. and Mrs. Archie Kliewer 


The above missionaries represent the following 
\ religious bodies: 

















General Conference of Mennonites -... 30 
Evangelical Mennonite Church ~~ sd14 
Central Conference of Mennonites —.......__.... 13 
Evangelical Mennonite Brethren pasha Sa dee shy 
Missionary Church Association ete NS Sah 
Mennonite Church (Old) PaaS x 
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MESSAGE OF THE FIFTH MENNONITE WORLD CONFERENCE 
Held at St. Chrischona, Basel, Switzerland 
August 10-15, 1952 


We, the more than 600 representatives of 
the Mennonites of Europe, North America, 
South America, Asia, and Africa, send sin- 
cere greetings in Christ from the Fifth World 
Conference in Basel, to all our Mennonite 
brethren and sisters throughout the world. 

We have been here together in fellowship 
and in prayer, in meditation on God’s Word 
anl in self-examination. We have taken our 
stand, on the one and only foundation of our 
faith—Jesus Christ our Lord and Saviour. 
We have sought His leading in our discus- 
sions concerning the church and her com- 
mission. 

We have held before ourselves the living 
church of Christ and have asked ourselves 
whether our churches correspond to it. We 
have become greatly disturbed because ma- 
terialism and dead formalism have crept into 
our congregations. Further, we have become 
deeply concerned because the true meaning 
of baptism as a sign of the new birth is no 
longer maintained among us as it ought to 
be. We want to lay upon the hearts of all 
our people in every land the Word of Je- 
sus which says, “Unless a man is born again 
he cannot enter the kingdom of God.” 

We were also reminded that from a living 
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church will go forth the life power of Christ 
into the world. Many of us and our congre- 
gations which are represented here no 
longer live under the pressure of persecu- 
tion as did our fathers in the faith, Conrad 
Grebel and Felix Manz, to whom we have 
dedicated a memorial in Zurich. They and 
many after them gave their testimony to the 
world through a martyr’s death. We who are 
no longer persecuted nor compelled to with- 
draw from the world and remain quiet must 
face the great commission of our Lord: “You 
shall be my witnesses,” beginning in our own 
environment and unto the end of the world. 

The present threatening world situation 
is for all of us an urgent appeal from Christ 
to help, to minister, and to dedicate ourselves 
more completely to God’s kingdom. 

As citizens of our countries, we desire to 
be subject to our governments, to pray for 
them, and to seek the welfare of the land, 
under the condition that where the require- 
ments of human laws are contrary to the 
Word of God, we must obey God rather than 
men. Our rule of life must always be the 
Word of God: “Love you renemies, bless 
them that curse you, do good to them which 
hate you, and pray for them which despite- 
fully use you and persecute you; that ye 
may be the children of your Father in heav- 
en.” 

In the present warring and broken world, 
Christ calls us to be the instrument of the 
Icve of God for reconciliation, to bring 
peace, and not to draw back from the sacri- 
fices which will be required of us. 

We remember here in deep sympathy and 
intercession our suffering brethren and) sis- 
ters who have been robbed of freedom of 
faith and are in prison for conscience sake, 
and all those who have come into suffering 
through the difficult events of recent years, 
who have been compelled to seek new 
means of livelihood. We pray that God may 
comfort them, strengthen them, and support 
them, and declare our readiness to help to 
relieve their need as much as possible. If 
the ultimate sacrifice be required, we, with 
them, think of the Word of the Lord: “Be 

(Continued on page 4) 
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PRAYER WEEK 
December 7-13, 1952 


A Call To Prayer 


“More things are wrought by pray- 
er than this world dreams of—there- 
fore, let thy voice rise like a fountain 
night and day.”—Tennyson. 

This year more than ever, our mis- 
sionaries need our prayers that they 
may have spiritual power, void of 
self, to combat heathenism, sin and a 
non-Christian civilization and at the 
same time that they might have pa- 
tience and love toward those whom 
they contact daily. Let us join them 
as we here in the homeland enjoy 
health and strength that they may al- 
so be blessed with bodily strength to 
endure hardships. 

Had you ever thought what Africa 
would be like if African churches 
were unfruitful and the native pas- 
tors and other leaders had no spiritual 
stability? Their stability and fruit- 
fulness will greatly be determined by 
our seriousness, earnestness and faith- 
fulness in prayer. Those of us who 
cannot go to the far corners of the 
earth are also missionaries in that we 
are their Prayer Warriors, thus, work- 
ing with them through the greatest 
power available to us as Christians, 
that of PRAYER. 

Let us remember especially the sev- 
en definite needs of Congo Inland 
Mission as outlined thoughout this 
periodical. At the same time let us not 
forget specific needs such as the edu- 
cational program of our missionaries’ 
children, our great industrial pro- 
gram, specifically remembering our 
building projects and even more spe- 
cifically concerning this very project, 
that the Lord will raise up funds to 
meet the demands for these under- 
takings, 

Too often we find ourselves only 
praying for our missionaries at work 
on our six stations, but this year let 
us also especially remember our 
eleven missionaries who are very 
diligently studying the French lan- 
guage in Brussels, Belgium. They 
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Sunday, DECEMBER 7 


Pray for Our 73 


C.I.M. Missionaries 


That, “They shall not la- 
bour in vain, nor bring forth 
for trouble; for they are the 
seed of the blessed of the 
Lord, and their offspring with 
them. 


And it shall come to pass, 
that before they call, I will 
answer; and while they are 
yet speaking, I will hear.” 


Is. 65:23, 24. 


have a hard, strenuous year ahead of 
them and many previously have said 
that only the Lord’s guidance helped 
them through the year, so let’s be 
Prayer Warriors for them also! 

Then also let us remember our new 
missionaries, some who have just left 
the shores of their beloved homeland 
and others who have just set foot onto 
the land to which God has called 
them, Becoming orientated to a land 
so completely different than our own 
U.S.A., demands a daily, moment by 
moment close walk with our Lord and 
Master, and it is up to us to be faith- 
ful in our prayer life and devotion to 
God in behalf of those who have given 
their lives for this most challenging 
Cause, 


MESSAGE 
(Continued from page 3) 
faithful unto death and I will give you a 
crewn of life.” 

Our hope continues to be built upon Him 
our Lord. He has overcome the world and 
will bring victory to us and to all those who 
belong to Him. In the thought of this vic- 
tory we.say: “Come quickly, Lord Jesus.” 

May the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ 
abide with us all. 
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Letfers from the Field 











Charlesville, 
September 28, 1952 
Dear Friends: 

Greetings in the Name of our Lord. In 
Romans, Paul tells us that He is the “God 
of hope,” the “God of peace,” the “God ever- 
lasting,” and “God only wise.” Then in Co- 
rinthians we read that, “He is made unto us 
wisdom, and righteousness, and sanctification, 
and redemption.” We sing, “all that I need is 
in Jesus,’ and it is wonderfully true. 

In recent, days we have had to remind 
ourselves that, “He doeth all things well” 
and that, “all things work together for good 
to them that love God, to them who are the 
called according to His purpose.” We can- 
not always understand the circumstances 
that arise, but God tells us, “lean not unto 
thine own understanding. In all thy ways 
acknowledge him, and he shall direct thy 
paths.” Much illness has come our way in 
the past few weeks and only last week we 
received word that a small growth that Dr. 
Schwartz removed for Harold some time 
ago proved to be more serious than was at 
first believed so he has had to go away for 
medical treatment. This interrupted a spe- 
cial evangelistic tour that he was making in 
our territory. The Lord. had been blessing 
the Werd given out daily. The Lord had been 
blessing the individual contacts with the 
Christians encouraging them to walk more 
closely with Him. To us it seemed such an 
importune time, but our stops as well as our 
steps are ordered by the Lord. 


I want to tell you about two acts of kind- 
ness shown us by our African Christian 
friends since Harold’s departure. Last Sun- 
day after the morning service, four of our 
Bible women accompanied me home. I in- 
vited them to come into the living room. 
They began to sing, “What a Friend We Have 
in Jesus.” Then one of them led in prayer, 
expressing so beautifully her request that 
God would care for us and heal Harold of 
this affliction. They sang again—this time it 
was, “Anywhere with Jesus.” Somehow 
the words in the Tshiluba were more of a 
blessing than they could have been in Eng- 





lish. They arose to leave as another spoke a 
few words, assuring us that they would pray 
for us and that we should trust completely 
in God who is able to do all things. It was 
with tears that I expressed my appreciation 
and shook hands with each of them. They 
kad come voluntarily wishing to encour- 
age and strengthen. It was an act of Chris- 
tian love. I can’t tell you how much it meant! 
To us it was an expression of what the 
Gospel of love does in hearts and lives. 


Then yesterday I received a gift of an egg. 
The sender had written a note which I 
found a bit difficult to decipher, but after 
sometime I made out the message to be: 
“Mama, are you well? We are praying for 
‘Muambi’ (Harold). May God help you and 
care for you well. I am sending you an 
egg. God bless you. Greetings in the Name 
of Jesus Christ,” signed, Ndaye Lazalo. Miss 
Guengrich will remember him to be the lit- 
tle crippled boy she discovered in the vil- 
lage and whom she taught to read and write. 
I believe she also led him to Christ. This boy 
is very crippled in body. He cannot stand or 
walk but he has an intelligent mind. Miss 





URGENT PRAYER REQUEST! 


Let us all join together in earnest prayer 
for Rev. Harold Graber’ that God might 
miraculously undertake in his serious ill- 
ness. 
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Quiring goes to the village each Saturday to 
teach him the catechism as he has expressed 
his desire to be baptized. She is also teach- 
ing him some handwork so that he may oc- 
cupy his time and prove to be a useful per- 
son. 

Our children’s work is enlarging. We 
now have a service each Saturday afternoon 
in a nearby workers’ camp. On Sunday 
mornings we have a service here on the sta- 
tion and also two services in nearby villages. 
In these four services we are able to reach 
approximately five hundred children with 
the Gospel each week. What an opportunity! 
What a challenge! We are especially grate- 
ful for the new organ which has come to us 
from friends at home to help in the chil- 
dren’s services. The Africans love music and 
the children appreciate this wonderful or- 
gan and what it adds to our services. At the 
first service where the organ was used we 
had a special dedication for it. Two of our 
African teachers led in prayer, after which 
we sang the chorus of “Count Your Many 
Blessings.” We promised the children we 
would express their thanks to you who are 
responsible for this gift. Can you hear this 
large group of black boys and girls saying 
a hearty, “Thank You”? 


God bless you one and all for your share 
in bringing the Good News of Salvation to 
the Congolese. 

Sincerely in Christ, 
Gladys Graber. 


Mukedi 
October 7, 1952 
Dear Readers, 

On Sunday, May 25, 1952, our church built 
of sticks, palm leaves sewed together con- 
secutively to make a wall and a grass roof 
fell down just a few minutes before the eight 
o’clock service on Sunday morning was 
about to convene. This group consists of 
village baptized Christians most of whom are 
illiterate, yet they are on fire for the Lord 
and are truly witnessing for Jesus in many 
out-of-the-way places where there are often 
no evangelists. What a source of encourage- 
ment they are to us as they relate their var- 
ious experiences, often being persecuted and 
misunderstood for Jesus’ Name. Getting 
back to our church structure tumbling down, 
truly the Lord watched over all as there was 
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no one in the building for which we praise 
Him! During the dry season, June to Au- 
gust, we held our services under the palm 
trees nearby and there was usually a quiet 
atmosphere in spite of the fact that we were 
near the path leading to the hospital. The 
debris was removed and the usable grass 
used to cover the temporary school houses, 
leaving only the bamboo seats. Now since 
the rains have started we are again sitting 
where the chapel used to be. The seats are 
often wet and we either take plastic sheets, 
pillows, papers or towels to sit on especially 
after a rain. 

Now today’s service! We are starting our 
Sunday morning service at 7:30 instead of at 
nine because the sun is too bright later in 
the morning. Today the first drum call was 
given at seven and at seven-thirty the dox- 
ology was sung, the congregation standing 
and a prayer offered by the chairman. ‘“Gos- 
pel Bells,” translated by Aunt Agnes, was 
sung by the congregation conducted by one 
of our teachers in training from Nyanga 
Station. (Remember we have a two-year 
teacher training course here for Nyanga and 
Mukedi students, so these students are used 
to direct the singing.) “Come, Sinner, Come,” 
translated by one of our Africans from the 
Tshiluba language, was sung as a quartet by 
four teachers-to-be. The next prayer was 
offered by a village teacher after which the 
congregation softly and quietly with bowed 
heads sang the Lord’s Prayer. The speaker 
read the scripture—Matt. 13:1-9, (of the 
Sower and the seed). Then four Africans 
each passed baskets while the congregation 
sang, “All, Yes, All I Give to Jesus,” gather- 
ing over three dollars (152 frances). One of 
the ushers then offered the Thanksgiving 
Prayer. Next the quartet sang, “Come to 
the Saviour.” Our hospital evangelist, illiter- 
ate, was called upon to pray and the congre- 
gation closed his prayer by singing one stan- 
za to the tune of “Hebron.” 

One of our promising teachers-to-be com- 
ing from a neighboring Mission, preached 
the sermon on the Sower. Here are a few 
of the thoughts as he presented them to the 
congregation. 

“You can’t see darkness when light is 
present—you must leave off the bad things. 
You can’t have Jesus and the bad palavers. 
Let’s look at a field. We are happy when 

(Continued on page 13) 
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C.I.M. Nyanga 
August 12, 1952 
Dear Messenger Readers, 

“Commit thy way unto the Lord: trust al- 
so in Him, and He shall bring it to pass.” Ps. 
shee * ; ie OG Or yee 
' Iam happy to be back again at the field of 
service unto which the Lord has called me. 
I had an enjoyable furlough at home. In the 
name of the Lord I want to thank every one 
of you who made it possible for me to have 
an enjoyable furlough. 


We left New York on Monday noon, May 
5. We had a few delays en route. We stopped 
at Philadelphia and then again at Baltimore. 
We left Baltimore on Thursday and arrived 
at Matadi on May 23. We had a nice trip 
across the ocean. I enjoyed every bit of it, 
also all the meals. I thank God for bringing 
me safely to Nyanga again. I arrived here on 
May 30, exactly six years after I arrived here 
the first time. 


I am busy again at school work and with 
children’s work and teaching a Bible class. 
Just now during the month of August we 
are having school vacation. The women and 
children are out every day now gathering 
caterpillars. 


It is about the end of the dry season. We 
are expecting the rains to come any time 
now. Then we'll be busy making gardens, 
At the end of the month the out-station 
teachers are coming in. We are looking for- 
ward to having a blessed time together in 
the Lord and helping them with some of 
their problems. Would you please remem- 
ber the work in the villages in your pray- 
ers, especially that the teachers may be 
true and faithful in their work and in wit- 
nessing for their Master. We will also have 
a series of meetings in the beginning of 
September in which a native who is a crip- 
ple will be the evangelist. How I wish some 
of you could be here to hear him, for he 
brings good messages. Our prayer is that 
the Lord may mightily use him while he is 
in our midst. 


I’m so happy that the Lord has called me 
to witness for Him here, and I covet your 
prayers in my behalf, that I may always be 
a faithful witness in helping the Church of 
Christ in the Congo to go forward. 

Yours in His Service, 
Selma Unruh. 
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Monday, DECEMBER 8 


Pray for the C.I.M. 
African Churches 


“Call unto me, and I will 
answer thee, and shew thee 
great and mighty things, 
which thou knowest not.” 


Jeremiah 33:3. 


REVIVAL 


SOME UNUSUAL CONGO EDIBLES 
Carolyn Schnell 

You might have heard of pickled lily bulbs 
and rose leaf jam and other queer dishes. I 
have heard of them too, but they’re much too 
unusual. Right here in Congo, very tasty 
European dishes are gotten from the ordi- 
nary, common plants. 

An extraordinary appetizer is one com- 
posed of the young tender shoots of the pine- 
apple plant. Whoever thought of it must 
have had a taste for the most unusual and 
must not have been afraid to try out the 
new. Who can picture a simply delicious 
tossed salad made out of pineapple leaves? 
It sounds odd but with freshly washed 
chopped-up sprouts, mayonnaise, and the 
various seasonings that give it just the 
right flavor, you have a European delicacy. 

Another dish, more common perhaps, is 
that composed of palm cabbage. It’s another 
salad and fixed the same way, except that 
this time the chief ingredient is the tender 
heart of the palm tree. One can also eat it 
plain like cabbage or carrots or celery. Or it 
can be eaten creamed. It’s good but only a 
few bites are enough for the first taste. 


Finally there is what we generally call 
the “elephant ear’ leaf. It’s big and both 
the leaves and bulbs can be eaten. The young 
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leaves can almost be disguised as spinach 
and make a good substitute for a green 
vegetable at meal times. The bulbs or roots 
are often fixed like sweet potatoes. 

Of course, there are a lot of other dif- 
ferent kinds of African foods that the 
Europeans have adopted for delicacies, but 
these are some of the very unusual ones, 
‘any one of which would add a special flavor 
to any meal. 

Central School, Lubondai, A.P.C.M. 





22 Rue, Roberts Jones, Uccle 
Bruxelles, Belgique, 
September 8, 1952 
Dear Readers, 

Time out from a little French study! 

This is Monday morning after a lovely 
Sunday. Yesterday morning the minister had 
a very inspiring, challenging message in 
French. And this was the first time I felt 
I understood enough of the message to know 
what the minister was talking about. But it 
was a wonderful feeling! It was a very prac- 
tical message on prayer in the life of the 
Christian and its importance to the Chris- 
tian. Then there was a Communion Service. 

In the afternoon we had our weekly prayer 
meeting at Browns—the newly-weds. They 
are a lovely couple and so sweet and hos- 
pitable. I’m sure we will enjoy them very 
much in the coming year. 


Now about Belgium. Already I like it and 
feel at home. Madame is a good cook and 
often asks us to tell her the foods we like so 
she can fix them. She enjoys telling us we 
are “mes enfants,” and this is “chez vous.” 
This translated means, we are “my children” 
to her and this is “your home.” She has al- 
so asked Irena to bake a cake, large enough 
to last several days. We have had “Ameri- 
can” cake only once and she doesn’t know 
what they are like so Irena is willing to try 
out her “Home Economics” teachings. It 
-sounds like it will be a fudge cake and al- 
ready my “mouth waters” for it. But I told 
Madame it would last only one day. 


Mr. Coxill has planned monthly trips for 
the missionaries. Last Wednesday we saw 
the Eastern part of Belgium with a citadel, 
a fort used in many wars and the Cascade 
‘de coo, the largest falls in Belgium. They 
are divided so one part comes down around 
some rocks and some steps go down between 
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them. We saw many buildings which had 
received many attacks in the last war and 
could still see the holes from the bullets. 
Other buildings had been rebuilt. We also 
saw the Meuse River, the largest in Belgium. 

It was interesting to see some of the field 
work being done with oxen, others with oxen 
and horses and mules, hitched together— 
then to see the modern machinery also used. 

The day was one of enjoyment and Chris- 
tian fellowship with the other missionaries, 
and also learning to know better the one 
in charge of our studies here, Mr. Coxill. 

French study is hard but really more prac- 
tical here. We converse with French speak- 
ing people and can use it whereas at home 
it was just another study and so imprac- 
tical for the present. 

Please pray much for us here in Belgium, 
as we remember you at home. 

Prayerfully yours, 
Sara Friesen. 


MADIMAPE VACATION 
Wilmer Sprunger 

Last July there was no question in our 
minds where we wanted to go for a va- 
cation but there was, however, another ques- 
tion which we debated: “Will Mother and 
Daddy be able to get their work caught up 
in order to go?” It was soon decided that 
we could get away for our family vacation 
at Lake Madimape. As this was the only 
time we could have gone, we made use of 
.& 

Lake Madimape is a beautiful lake easy 
to arrive at as the roads are quite good. It 
furnished all the necessities and pleasures 
of a family when a vacation is needed. This 
location is situated about thirty miles from 
Charlesville, where we have a mission sta- 
tion, on the road to Port Franqui. As there 
are not enough natives around to make this 
Site into a station, it is used only as a va- 
cation resort which is ideal for this purpose. 

The lake is small, about one-half mile 
long and one-sixth mile wide. Three sides 
are surrounded by a green forest, while the 
remaining side consists of grass and marsh. 
The singing of the birds and the swinging 
of the monkeys from limb to limb make it 
a beautiful paradise for the wild-life lover. 
While boating on the lake one often sees 
these wood-land creatures in their free and 
native country. 
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Madimape has some permanent buildings 
which consist of two dwellings and kitchens, 
a garage, and a house for the native helpers. 
At the bottom of the hill there stands a 
round pagoda with an iron table in the 
center. Next to the pagoda and over the 
water a boat house takes shape, which shel- 
ters a large metal boat, two dressing rooms, 
and one bench on which one can sit and 
read while watching your fish lines. 

Central School 
Lubondai A.P.C.M. 





AN INTERESTING HOLIDAY 
Carolyn Schnell 

July 21, 1950 dawned bright and clear and 
I awoke with a most excited feeling. At 
first I couldn’t remember why and then— 
OH! it was a Belgian holiday, and we were 
going across the river to a big fete. I had 
only a faint idea of what was going to hap- 
pen, because I couldn’t remember ever go- 
ing to one of these celebrations before, but 
that didn’t lessen my excitement in the 
least. 

All the missionaries squeezed into our car, 
the mission boys who were going to play 
soccer piled into a little converted Model A 
and away we went, singing. 

The celebration was to start about 9:00. 
First, all the school boys were. to parade 
around for the benefit of the statemen and 
the Belgians. What a showing our school 
boys made! They came by, nearly six hun- 
dred of them, in long even rows. Each 
wore a yellow paper soldier cap, and the 
whole band was singing, “Onward, Christian 
Soldiers!” It was a_ beautiful sight, one 
never to be forgotten, and it thrilled me 
through and through. 


After the Belgian and Congo national an- 
thems had been sung, the flag was raised, 
medals were awarded to old veterans and 
to native policemen who had served differ- 
ent lengths of service. During the middle 
of that ceremony the various tribal chiefs 
made a grand entrance. The head chief was 
carried by all his many wives and was 
pompously seated with his human footstool 
in a palm branch booth. Meanwhile the 
- school boys were doing their final marching 
around a huge circle where the rest of the 
events were to take place. After everyone 
had. settled down, we went over to the booth 
to watch the events. 
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Tuesday, DECEMBER 9 


Pray for the Assist- 
ant Native Pastors 


“. . . and these things I 
speak in the world, that they 
might have my joy fulfilled 
in themselves,” as they re- 
alize their responsibilities. 


John 17:13. 





The first act was that of several native 


volunteers climbing a tall greased pole. At 
the top of the pole swung about ten prizes. 
Before starting up, each contestant would 
fill his pockets with sand which he would 
rub on his hands from time to time to help 
keep him from sliding back. One by one 
the prizes disappeared until finally just one 
was left. 

Meanwhile at another spot, some native 
girls were starting to have bottle races. 
There were two buckets of water, and each 
girl was to fill a bottle she had with water 
from the buckets by using only her mouth. 
As soon as hers was full, she had to run to 
another place and back again, balancing the 
bottle on her head. The winner was given 
a grand prize of a piece of soap. 


Another one of the events was a bicycle 
race. The object was to go around a desig- 
nated circle about twenty times. This took 
quite a while as each participant never got 
more than half a circle without taking a 
spill. | 

After dinner we went back to watch a 
tug-of-war between the native police and 
some village men. Naturally, the. police, 
who had had much more training, won, | 

Next was target shooting. with bows. and 

(Continued. on page 1)D,. 
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WAYSIDE 
GLIMPSES 
By Rev. James Bertsche 


CONGO WAYSIDE GLIMPSES 
By Rev. James E. Bertsche 
Of a Missionary 

One morning, the early part of 1950, on 
a hilltop overlooking the Kasai River Val- 
ley, a khaki clad, helmeted figure was to 
be seen with a small party of Africans 
making his way slowly about through the 
towering plains grass. A trail would be 
trimmed out for a few rods, then he would 
pause to study the sun and its shadows. 
Another path would be slashed through the 
ten-foot grass, and again the sun and its 
shadows would be studied. Occasionally 
a tall native stool was handed to him by an 
African companion and as he teetered about 
on top of it, he peered over the top of the 
waving grass, studying the contour of the 
hill; the lay of the valley below and the 
scattered villages round about. 

Then a command was given. Workmen 
came with markers and sledges and as the 
sun followed its westward course toward the 
horizon, the staking out of the fifth station 
of the Congo Inland Mission was begun. 
And with the driving of every stake, a 
dream of many years was slowly becoming 
reality for that missionary. 

Soon after the turn of the century, there 
was born into a Mennonite farm home three 
miles from Stryker, Ohio, a robust young 
lad. Upon reaching school age, he divided 
his time between the little country school 
house, 1% miles distant, and the routine 
farm chores which seem _ so peculiarly 
adapted to boys that age. 

As he grew older, he acquired, among 
other things, a thorough working knowledge 
of carpentry. Upon coming of age, he left 
the family. farm and journeyed to Detroit 
where he secured a position with the Fisher 
Body Corporation as a metal finisher. But 
in less than a year, he realized that the 
turpentine fumes were undermining his 
health so left Detroit and took work as a 





deck hand on a Great Lakes steamer for one 
season. 

It was during this time that he gradually 
became aware of a spiritual unrest and 
discontent. In an effort to find an answer 
to this state of mind and heart, the next 
few years of his life were given in traveling 
and engagement in a variety of activities. 
He worked for a while as a carpenter with 
a brother. Then came an opportunity to 
drive an elderly lady to Washington State. 
In the course of their trip, the lady took 
an interest in her young chauffeur and after 
becoming acquainted began urging him to 
continue his schooling somewhere. 

Upon arrival in Spokane, acting upon that 
suggestion, he enrolled in Spokane Univer- 
sity Academy as an art major. Upon en- 
tering into school activities, he was intro- 
duced to a group called The Volunteer Band 
whose interests were both Home and For- 
eign Missions. One of their projects was 
the starting of Sunday Schools up in the 
mountains surrounding Spokane and soon 
he was engaged in these trips. 


Having finished his first school year, he 
worked during the summer months as a 
hand on a large ranch—his bed being an 
army blanket on a couple of hay bales in 
an open hay barn. In the fall he returned 
for a second year of art study and during 
his second summer, worked as lumber jack 
in the forests. Fearing fire, he and his 
Filipino roommate pitched a tent on a small 
plank platform resting on the bank on one 
side and on a large section of floating log 
on the other. Sundays and odd hours were 
again spent in Gospel team activity. 


Upon returning to Spokane and finishing 
his third year of study, the same lady he 
drove for three years before was now look- 
ing for a way back home so he again vol- 
unteered to drive and promptly found him- 
self back in Ohio. All during the three 
years, the turmoil within was waxing 
stronger. Though he was actively engaged 
in Christian activities, yet he was secretly 
battling the matter of a full consecration 
to God, for his secret ambition was to con- 
tinue his art training in New York City. 

During that summer, he made a short trip 
to Winona Lake and one day while in a 
meeting in Billy Sunday Tabernacle made 
that final surrender to God. On his way 

(Continued on page 14) 
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C. I. M. NEWS 

After spending the month of September 
in Leopoldville, observing in various hos- 
pitals, Miss Lois Slagle is now happily at 
work on Mutena Station starting her second 
term of service there. 

* * * 

Mr. and Mrs. Peter Buller write of their 
most enjoyable and restful trip via boat to 
the Congo after a year’s strenuous language 
study in Belgium and continue to say while 
still en route, “these are exciting days for 
us—not in a superficial sense only of enter- 
ing a new country and traveling, but, ex- 
citing because we are reaching a goal for 
which we have been working and praying 
together for a number of years.” By this 
time they have arrived on their station which 
is Nyang2. 

% * * 

After a most interesting trip from Brus- 
sels, Miss Lena Friesen has now joined her 
sister Aganetha at Charlesville Station. 

* * * 

Rev. and Mrs. Samuel Ediger and daugh- 
ters Beverly Ann and Dorothy Ellen, are 
now at the Mission apertment doing their 
last minute packing, planning to sail from 
New York City, D.V., on the SS BURCKEL, 
October 30. They will go directly to Banga 
Station to join the Keidels and Schnells. 

* * * 

Rev. and Mrs. George B. Neufeld write, 
“after a very nice plane trip from Brussels, 
finally we ere back in Congo and happy in 
the work.” They will begin their second 
term at Mutena Station. 

* * * 

Miss Anna Liechty is continuing her stud- 
ies this year at Goshen College, Goshen, 
Indiana. 

* * * 

The Field Missionary Conference will be 
held this year on Charlesville Station, De- 
cember 9-16. Let us remember them espe- 
cially during our prayer week. 

* * * 

By the time this Messenger will reach 
you readers, the Lawrence Rempel family 
and Miss Anna Quiring will be home on fur- 
lough. Let us also pray for them that this 
coming year may be filled with rich spirit- 
ual blessings here in the homeland. 

* * *% 


Rev. and Mrs. James. Bertsche announce 
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Wednesday, DECEMBER 10 


Pray for the African 
Leaders 


(others than Pastors) 


“That they might walk 
worthy of the Lord unto all 
pleasing, being fruitful in 
every good work, and in- 
creasing in the knowledge of 
God.” Col. 1:10. 


the birth of a daughter, Linda Lou, on Oc- 
tober 21, 1952. She will be a welcomed play- 
mate for Sandra Sue. Rev. and Mrs. Bertsche 
are home on their first furlough from Mukedi 
Station and expect to return to the field in 
the early spring of 1953. 


AN INTERESTING HOLIDAY 
(Continued from sage 9) 


arrows. The old village hunters were es- 
pecially proficient at this, but the winner 
was a young boy who had come from a 
great distance and was just beginning work 
for the government. While this was going 
on, there were sack races and all sorts of 
foot races. 


Last of all was the soccer game between 
our school kids and local native boys. The 
game was a long hard one, and there was 
a great deal of controversy as to who won. 
Our side thought it had won, and the other 
side was just as sure it had been a tie. 

By that time the sun was beginning to go 
down, so the crowd began to disperse. Our 
school boys began marching homeward, we 
piled into our car, and to the tune of “On- 
ward, Christian Soldiers,” started on our 
way home, tired but happy. 
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MUTENA GRAMS 
By Fanny A. Schmallenberger 

Is this August? It does not seem possible 
but it is true. My! how the months slip by 
and so much remains yet to be done. 

We are still in the dry reason and it is 
one of the driest that we have ever had. The 
atmosphere is heavy laden with smoke from 
surrounding fires. Here and there men are 
clearing new ground for planting fields when 
the rainy season finally arrives. 


A few wild boars and antelopes have been 
bagged and the meat sold to hungry Afri- 
cans for an exorbitant price. 


Some women and children have gotten a 
good haul of field rats. After the fires sweep 
through the fields it is not difficult to find 
the places where the rats are at home. The 
hunters need only short-handled hoes for 
digging and containers in which to carry 
home their catch. They say that dried rat 
meat is very good. I’ll admit that I have 





Yours 


bells to ring out across the seas? 


gift through you? 


THE CHRIST OF CHRISTMAS. 








MISSIONARY MESSENGER 


To 


Do you know the Christ of this wonderful Christmas season? 
HE IS GOD’S GIFT TO YOU, AND THROUGH YOU TO THE WORLD! 
. While the bells peal out merrily in the homeland, will you make the Gospel 


While you exchange gifts, shall the heathen world hear of God’s unspeakable 
While you fellowship with the family, and feast on good things prepared, re- 


member those “out in the desert, dark and drear.” 
THE GIFT OF GOD IS NOW YOURS TO GIVE THOSE WHO KNOW NOT. 


BY SUPPORTING THOSE WHO GO. 


Nov.-Dec., 


never had the nerve to try it. 

Whole families move out on the plains and 
sleep out under the stars during the cater- 
pillar season which lasts around two weeks. 
The women and girls gather the ‘“Mansamba,” 
as this kind of caterpillar is called, on the 
small trees, but the men and boys do the 
climbing when the trees are beyond reach. 
The trees that furnish this delicious variety 
of meat are known as “Misamba.” 


We have had three fires on the station 
during this month and all of them had to be 
dealt with during the noon hours. 

Our fire-squad was limited in number and 
equipment but after some hours of hard 
fighting the fires were brought under con- 
trol. 

In the first case one of our compound-girls 
got some fire from our outside hearth, where 
we heat our wash-water, and in her haste 
dropped some ashes along the way. A fire 

(Continued on page 18) 


Give! 


THIS IS YOURS TO GIVE, 
THEIRS TO RECEIVE! 


YOU CAN GIVE THIS GIFT 
BY GOING AND PREACHING. 


RRRARAMAMAABRAAMAAM AMA AAMaAMA ADA AMAA IN 


YOU CAN GIVE THIS GIFT 


YOU CAN GIVE THIS GIFT 
BY PRAYER. 


THIS CHRISTMAS, THE GIFT IS 
YOURS TO GIVE, THEIRS TO 
RECEIVE. 
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LETTER FROM LILLY SPRUNGER 
(Continued from page 6) 

the ground is good, for then we get a lot of 
things to eat. Why do we plant? — to get 
more seed. Jesus gives you and me seed to 
sow and we must spread the Good News to 
the others who don’t know Him. Satan is 
waiting to make you fall, but Jesus wants us 
to yield much good seed. Many do not ac- 
cept Jesus, because many of us Christians 
are not good examples. We must look to Je- 
sus if we want to lead others to Him.” 

The audience became very attentive as 
Kioma Jean (the speaker) told a story about 
the animal ‘kakumbi.’ A person (we'll call 
him Jack) was going to a neighboring town. 
While going along the way he saw the ka- 
kumbi. Jack chased it and when it ran into 
a hole he went home to get a hoe and start- 
ed to dig to follow the kakumbi. Jack dug 
and dug. He arrived at a most beautiful 
place, where there was no end of things. 
Upon arriving there Jack was asked what 
he came for. He answered, ‘“‘I came to hunt 
the Kakumbi.’” He was answered, “Come 
along, I’ll show you where he is.” So on they 
went. Jack saw the most marvelous things 
and arrived at an immense store. Jack 
marvelled at what he saw. He was then 
told he could have what he wanted. He 
thought of one thing and another and each 
was given him, but quite frequently he was 
told, “Remember the kakumbi.” Among 
other things Jack had acquired a car, bi- 
cycle, sewing machine, clothing and many 
other things. Finally he was asked if there 
was anything else, he thought not. Jack put 
all his things on the car and was asked 
again is that all. He said, “Yes.” So the 
immense store wes closed and at the same 
time Jack found that he had nothing at all. 
Everything had disappeared. He had for- 
gotten Kakumbi. 


This is the application that was made: 
Jack went to get Kakumbi but saw so many 
other good things that he entirely forgot 
what he had come for. Eternal Life is 
brought to us through the message of the 
missionary. We find so many wonderful 
things along the way that we are apt to for- 
get the main message of the missionary. 
Here are a few more remarks that Jean 
made as he closed his message: “Do not for- 
get the Kakumbi that leads you in the path. 
Don’t. forget the missionaries that come to 
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Thursday, DECEMBER 11 


Pray for the Un- 
reached Natives 
On Our Siation 

and In Our Areas 


That they may, “taste and 
see that the Lord is good: 
blessed is the man _ that 
trusteth in him.” Psa. 34:8 


for 


“, in the Lord JEHOVAH is 
everlasting strength.” 


Isaiah 26:4. 


show you the way. The storekeepers and 
salesmen have not come to lead us like the 
missionaries who came to show us Jesus 
and to give us Life Everlasting. Men, wom- 
en, things—all these are meaningless unless 
you have Jesus, for when you die only Je- 
sus counts. Will you go to hell with your 
things? Will you go to heaven with your 
things? No! In the story of Lazarus and the 
rich man, could the rich man be satisfied 
with one drop of water? No! Jesus is wait- 
ing to give you life, come to Him now!” 

After the congregation sang, “Sowing in 
the Morning,” a missionary closed the meet- 
ing with prayer. 

There were 1,012 people present at the 
morning services. Three groups of children 
were simultaneously with the service just 
related. These groups were in charge of 
Mrs. Rempel, Miss Birky and Miss Lutke. 


Pray for our Sunday morning services that 
the messages may really touch hearts that 
they will be compelled by the Spirit to con- 
secrate themselves fully to the Lord. 

Lilly Sprunger. 


One of the great strains of life is “just 
waiting.” Ofttimes we should be “waiting” 
when instead we are “working.” 
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CONGO WAYSIDE GLIMPSES 
(Continued from ‘page 10) 
out of the building, he picked up a pam- 
phlet advertising the Moody Bible Institute 
and in less than ten days he was enrolled 
as a student. 

During his three years of study at Moody’s 
he plunged wholeheartedly into Gospel team 
work. He had a boy’s club at the Men- 
ncnite Home Mission on the South Side in 
Chicago; he had a boys’ Sunday School class; 
he entered into jail work and street meet- 
ings and in the process met the girl of his 
choice. 

In April 1930, they graduated and were 
married. In May, he was ordained to the 
ministry and they sailed for Congo. In June, 
they arrived at Charlesville, their first post 
of service under the Congo Inland Mission. 
Their honeymoon cottage was a two-room 
mud and stick house with store box furni- 
ture. 

From 1930 to 1946, except for furlough 
time, they spent their time at Charlesville 
dividing their time and strength between 
industrial and evangelistic work. During 
this period, much of the station of Charles- 
ville as it now stands was built or re- 
modeled by him. During the same period, 
he saw the African church more than double 
in size. Yet always during these years he 
had the ambition of going further south from 
Charlesville to open a new station in an 
area which up until then had been compar- 
atively neglected. 


In 1948, they returned for furlough and 
a shadow fell across his life for his compan- 
ion sickened and was called home. Upon 
laying her to rest, he turned with  re- 
doubled energy to gathering equipment and 
materials for the building of this new sta- 
tion. Upon returning to the field he began 
the long, tedious process of official appli- 
cations, permits and technicalities. 


Finally that glad day came. The papers 
were all through and the helmeted figure 
was clearing away the high grass staking 
out a new station on a hilltop overlooking 
the Kasai Valley. 


Today on this site there are permanent 
dwellings, a dispensary, a school, a chapel, 
trees, grass, flowers, drives, paths. — Today 
there is a growing community of Africans 
and a growing Gospel witness in that area. 
Today he is no longer alone on the hilltop 
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for he has remarried and has a little daugh- 
ter and has been joined by other mission- 
aries. 

We pay tribute to a man of vision and 
courage—A. D. Graber of C.I.M. Tshikapa. 
Of Missionary Problems 

The missionary’s problems are many and 
varied. 

The missionary has to scheme continually 
to keep the termites out of his house; the 
animals out of his garden and the lice out 
of the school children’s hair. BUT, a far 
more serious and weighty matter is keeping 
sin out of the church. 

He wrestles continually with the problem 
of keeping a gas supply on hand though he 
is 125 miles from the nearest pump; books 
on hand for school though the nearest 
source of supply is hundreds of miles away; 
some resemblance of regular mail _ service 
though the nearest place to mail or receive 
a letter is 50 miles away. BUT, a more 
serious problem is the maintenance of an 
adequate prayer life in the midst of a 
heavy schedule. 

He has the responsibility of maintaining 
cordial relations with the government of- 
ficials; of keeping on good terms with the 
African leaders; of humoring the local na- 
tive chiefs. BUT, something of even further 
consequence is the maintenance of his own 
intimate vital fellowship with his Lord. 


He has the task of trying to win a battle 
against a tropical climate with its wind- 
storms, deluging rains and lightning which 
can and often do damage buildings. He has 
the task of trying to wrest better foodstuffs 
from the poor, leached, tropical soil for the 
African and himself. BUT, a far greater 
battle is his when he turns to the task of 
cultivating Christian lives in the midst of 
pagan darkness. 


He has the problem of combating customs 
and practises which are injurious to the 
African such as drinking unboiled water; 
eating poorly prepared food; filing teeth and 
lacerating bodies for imagined beautification. 
BUT, a far greater combat is his when he 
seeks to pluck an African out of his life of 
spirit and idol worship with its dependence 
on charms, fetishes and medicines and seeks 
to set his feet in the Way which leads to 
life eternal. 


There are problems which cause perplex- 
ity and concern and even anxiety. BUT, the 


—---— ** 
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MUKEDI ON THE AIR 
OQ4AS. This is Mukedi calling.. We 
- are enjoying abundant rains with an  oc- 
casional electric storm. The African wom- 
en are working in their fields, with their 
short handled hoes. The planting season 
is a time of hard work. We are thankful 
for an abundance of food for the people in 
this area. We have had no difficulty in 
getting food for the students this year. I 
have not heard people say they were hungry 
as last year. We thank our gracious Lord 
for His abundant provision for His people. 

In the evening of September 3rd, someone 
mentioned that it was the Rempels’ eighth 
wedding anniversary. In an hour a surprise 
celebration was planned and carried out. We 
were glad to have the Allen Wiebe family 
with us at the time, as well as the Arthur 
Browers of the C.G.M. Both families were 
here for the advent of a new missionary. 
May the Lord richly bless both little ones 
and their families. 

We were happy to have the Rev. Peter 
Bullers (Mrs. Rempel’s sister) with us ten 
days. While they were here, and also while 
the Wiebes and Browers were here, the 
gentlemen went hunting. There is plenty of 
big antelope only a few miles from here. 
They brought.home two large antelope and 
a number of small antelope. We are so 
thankful for meat, that has been a scarce 
article in this area. 

The old hospital building was remodeled 
during the dry season. The Schwartz’s were 
able to move into the building just before 
they went to the Lake, the last two weeks 
in September. Now that they are back from 
their short vacation they are moving into 
the new Maternity Ward. Again we thank 








real problems, the basic problems, the es- 
sential problems are those which cause the 
heartache and prayer in the night hours. 
They are the problems which really matter. 
They are the spiritual problems which rise 
out of the spiritual battle in which the 
missionary is engaged. They are problems 
which have to do with the souls of men. 
They have to do with sin; with contrite 
hearts; with conversions; with calls to serv- 
ice; with a pure church. 

They are the problems the solution of 
which will determine the failure or success 
of our work in Congo. 
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the Lord for the Rempels. They have done 
so much for the Lord’s work here. 

We enjoyed the short stay at Mukedi of 
the Sam Entz’ and the Keidels. The Entz’ 
were en route to the Lake for a vacation. 

We live on the main highway, about half- 
way between Kikwit and Tshikapa. In Au- 
gust and September we had 48 over-night 
guests. Not only missionaries. 

The long side walls of the chapel were 
built in three months. The arches (instead 
of windows as at home) are beautiful. Last 
month the roof was put on. We wondered 


_how the trusses, which weigh a half ton 


each, could be hoisted with our crude 
workmen, but we looked to the Lord for 
His watch care, and now we are thanking 
Him that there has been no accident. One 
day when I mentioned how good the Lord 
is in protecting those who work on top of 
the building, one of the Africans said, “Isn’t 
this the Lord’s house, and won’t He take 
care of those who are building it?” It 
looked pretty dangerous when the trusses 
were being pulled up by man power, and 
we never knew when one mght fail to obey 
orders, but praise the Lord there has been 
no accident and the aluminum. roof is on 
the building. The end walls are going up 
and finishing touches are being put on the 
walls every day. We are so thankful for 
the success in building the chapel, since the 
Rempels are going on furlough next month. 
We shall all miss them. 

As usual Rev. V. J. Sprunger is not at 
home. at Mukedi. He has three full time 
mission jobs and is inspecting schools at 
Banga, Charlesville, Tshikapa and Nyanga 
now. When he comes home he'll take up 
his work of Mission Treasurer and Legal 
Representative. We have said, “Welcome 
home,” to Rev. Sprunger quite a few times 
this year. 

The last Sunday in September forty-four 
were baptized. Will you pray with us that 
these young Christians may grow in grace 
and in the knowledge of the Lord, and that 
they may be faithful in witnessing to their 
associates. 

O Q4A4 S is going off the air. Mukedi 
is off and clear until the time for the next 
broadcast. Your announcer is 

Erma M. Birky. 


Are you growing up or just growing old? 
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Semi-Annual C.I.M. Board Meeting 


The Calvary Mennonite Church of the 
Central Conference at Washington, Illinois, 
served as host to the Fortieth Semi-Annual 
Meeting of the Congo Inland Mission Board 
held October 13 and 14, 1952. Ministers and 
mission representatives of constituent con- 
gregations were invited to .meet with the 
Board and participate in the sessions. The 
Ladies’ Auxiliary members also met in 
separate sessions on Tuesday. The Mission 
Board of the Central Conference was meet- 
ing at various times as well as the joint 
board of the E.M.B. and the E.M.C. Con- 
ferences and there were several ministers 
of the General Conference in attendance. 
Thus, it was noticed again that C.I.M. has 
a growing and continuing ministry of closer 
fellowship of various Mennonite Confer- 
ences. The ladies of the host church, of 
which Rev. Harry Yoder is pastor, served 
delicious meals on two long tables, deco- 
rated in autumn colors, to about fifty guests 
throughout the two days. 

Missionaries Speak in Area Churches 

Our C.I.M. missionaries on furlough used 
the week including the two Sundays, fel- 
lowshipping with the churches in the area 
and telling of their work. On the preceding 
Sunday Miss Mabel Sauder spoke in the 
Flanagan Church which is the home church 
of Mrs. Levi Keidel. Miss Lodema Short 
spoke at Groveland in the morning and at 
Congerville in the evening while Ernest 
Yoder spoke at Congerville in the morning 
and shared the platform with James 
Bertsche at Calvary where he had _ also 
spoken in the morning worship service. All 
four missionaries joined in services at Con- 
gerville, Monday night, Meadows, Thursday 
night and Salem, Friday night, in which 
their audiences participated in an interest- 
ing question and answer period. The serv- 
ices were closed at each place with Koda- 
chrome slides. 


Along African Paths 

Dr. and Mrs. Curtis Bowman came _ to 
Washington Monday night and personally 
gave their music and comments on their 
pictures taken on their trip to Africa last 
winter. During the week, H. A. Driver 
showed the picture and gave the narrative 
to it along with a tape recording of the 
accompanying music at Congerville,. Tues- 


day night, Flanagan high school, Wednesday 
night, and Morton Civic Auditorium, Satur- 
day night. 

The week closed with simultaneous serv- 
ices on Sunday at Meadows, Salem and 
Flanagan churches with a Union Mission 
Rally at the Salem church on Sunday after- 
noon. 

High Point of Spiritual Fellowship 

Arthur H. Schertz, vice president of the 
board, treasurer of the Central Conference 


' Mission Board and devoted laymen in the 


Calvary congregation, acted as leader for the 
host church and _ directed the devotional 
hour periods. Brother Schertz read _ the 
names of the eight original board members 
chosen at the Meadows church forty years 
ago and called us to a period of thanksgiving 
for the blessings of God on the Cause of 
C.I.M. over the years. Rev. A. P. Toews, 
new member of the board from the E.MB. 
Conference and successor to Rev. H. H. Dick 
as field secretary of the E.M.B., led in the 
first devotional message and the first session 
was closed in a similar vein led by Rev. 
Ben Esch. Dr. S. F. Pannabecker’ opened 
the Tuesday morning session with scriptural 
meditation and the closing devotional and 
dedication service was feelingly led by Rev. 
A. E. Kreider. 


Two Prepared Addresses 

Rev. R. L. Hartzler, recording secretary of 
the board for many years, gave an interest- 
ing and intimate review of the World Men- 
nonite Conference held at Basel, Switzer- 
land, in August, relating the continent ‘of 
Africa to the World Mennonite scene. The 
other prepared address was given by Rev. 
James E. Bertsche on furlough from Mukedi, 
Congo Belge, on our “Future C.I.M. Church 
of Congo.” 

Budget of 1953 

The main item of business for the Semi- 
Annual Meeting is always study and adop- 
tion of a budget for the following fiscal year. 
The following items were listed in the budg- 
et for 1953: 
Missionaries’ allowances and 
ee ea wer ex (Oe $63,153.07 


insurance premiums 
Field “work? hit. agp i Bee 28,574.32 
Passage and traveling expense.......... 24,050.00 
Missionary education _............000..0.2..-. 6,080.00 


(Continued on page 21) 
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HAS ANYONE BEEN SAVED? | 

A current article in a theological magazine 
tells of a Midwestern grandmother who had 
been sent on a European tour by her chil- 
dren. She looked at every inscription in 
that great shrine and listened politely to the 
droning story of the guide. But finally she 
broke in: “Young man, young man, stop your 
chatter and tell me, has anyone been saved 
here lately?” 

It was a good question to ask in a famous, 
ancient, and beautiful church. For a church 
—any church, even venerable Westminster 
Abbey—ought to be more than a tomb or a 
historic monument or an architectural mas- 
terpiece. A church ought to be contributing 
in some way to the main business of the fol- 
lowers of Christ—it ought to be saving souls. 
If the old lady’s question seems incongruous, 
then we ought to be wondering whether the 
nominal church of today has not become in- 
congruous. 

As a church we discuss and debate meth- 
ods and manners. We become involved in 
technicalities, and in fine distinctions. We 
have routines to be preserved and a way of 
life to be maintained. We may think we are 
doing a pretty good job of it until someone 
asks, “Has anyone been saved here lately?” 

We have developed an elaborated organiza- 
tion. Our conferences and our boards and our 
committees are functioning smoothly and 
meeting all our needs. We spend a great 
deal of time writing constitutions and 
amending them. We run from one annual 
meeting to another. We keep our denom- 
inational fences in good repair. “But has 
anyone been saved here lately?” 

We have a great string of institutions— 
publishing houses and bookstores, schools 
and colleges, children’s homes and old peo- 
ple’s homes, hospitals, camps, and official 
headquarters. Of building and remodeling 
there is no end. Are we asking, “Has any 
one been saved here lately?” 

We show each other our new churches— 
hundreds of thousands of dollars’ worth. 
Good, solid brick construction, all modern 
conveniences, automatic heat control, glass- 
enclosed mothers’ rooms, dozens of Sunday- 
school rooms, loud-speaking equipment, ex- 
cellent lighting and acoustics, carpeted floors, 
beautiful comfortable seats. “Has anyone 
been saved here lately?” 


We have good congregational singing, 





Friday, DECEMBER 12 


Pray for the Home 
Constituency 


That all of us may united- 
ly never be content until we 
have learned to “give cheer- 
fully,” ourselves, our time, 
and our monies, 


with an increasing ability to sing hymns of 
quality and meaning. We have good quar- 
tets and choruses to sing on occasion. We 
have more preachers, on the whole better 
trained than they used to be. Some of them 
are pulpit orators and masterful expositors. 
We have excellent educational materials for 
our Sunday schools and Bible schools. We 
have developed a form of worship which, 
though not ritualistic, is dignified and beauti- 
ful. We use church bulletins. We like a 
liberal offering every Sunday. We have a 
sewing circle, a youth fellowship, a mid- 
week Bible study and prayer meeting, and 


-all the other adjuncts of a complete church 


program. We give our pastor sufficient sup- 
port so that he can fulfill his pastoral duties. 
Our homes have all the church papers and 
many of the recent excellent books. “But has 
anyone been saved here lately?” 


We have several mission outposts and do 
extension work in the county seat. We sur- 
veyed our community and discovered some 
non-churchgoers. We support all the church 
causes; solicitors, compliment us on our re- 
sponse. We support two of our members on 
the foreign field. We look after our poor 
and needy and give blood to the hospital 
blood bank. Our people have a reputation 
for integrity and honesty. “Has anyone been 
saved here lately?” 
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MUTENA GRAMS 

(Continued from sage 12) 
was immediately begun. The grass was so 
terrifically dry that the flames spread rapidly. 
Our temporary buildings, stacks of firewood 
piled high near the big brick kiln and or- 
chard full of fruit trees were all endangered. 
After about an hour or so of shovelling dirt 
‘and beating the flames with green branches 
and gunny sacks soaked in water the fire 
was smothered. 

The second fire was started in our school 
fields where some clearing had been done. 
It spread to the compound and in a very 
short time two of our grass and stick school 
buildings were burned to the ground. A few 
odds and ends besides the tables and black- 
boards were saved. Our other classrooms 
“were left intact because the fire was re- 
directed to the fields. 

Another noon, when the wind was very 
high, we saw a thick cloud of smoke and 
heard the crackling sound of trees as they 
succumbed to flames that were all of thirty- 
feet or more in height. The fire came from 
the village of Kasonga to the south of us 
and it was fast approaching our compound 
near the classrooms and medical buildings 
not to mention the gas house. There was only 
one thing to do and that was to back fire 
regardless of the consequences. A few 
sparks lit on top of our dispensary but they 
were out and all the buildings were saved. 
Patients had to be moved and their belong- 
ings gathered up and carried to a safer area. 
Had not the Lord blest the efforts which had 
been put forth on these occasions our station 
would have suffered seriously. 

We had our first shower of rain around 
the middle of the month. It laid the dust 
and refreshed the atmosphere. We were glad 
for it as the days had been so sultry and 
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We are doctrinally sound. We preach the 
all things and practise them with fair con- 
sistency. We are straight on modernism, 
militarism, pentecostalism, and the social 
gospel. Jehovah’s Witnesses and Adventists 
can’t sell us any literature. We shy away 
from ecumenicity and interdenominational- 
ism. We believe in nonresistance and non- 
conformity to the world. 

“Has anyone been saved here lately?” 

Reprinted from. Gospel Herald. 
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the heat oppressive. 

Rev. Samuel Entz and his workmen put 
in a good many days of real hard labor on 
the brick. kiln. They made, hauled and 
burned around one hundred and fifty thou- 
sand bricks for our new proposed chapel. 
Our Christians, village people and school 
children gathered firewood and stacked it 
along the roadsides. Our C.I.M. three-ton 
truck picked up the wood and brought it to 
the station. Around twenty loads were un- 
loaded near the kiln and used for burning 
the brick. 

On the 29th we were happy to welcome 
back to our station Rev. and Mrs. Geo. B. 
Neufeld and their son Loren Ray. As soon 
as they arrived the bell was rung and a nice 
group of school children together with their 
teachers and some of our Christians and vil- 
lage people assembled to greet them and to 
thank God for answered prayer on their be- 
half. Then came the station dinner which 
was much enjoyed, in the home of the Rev. 
Elmer Dick family. We wish for our co- 
workers a very prosperous and blessed term 
of service as they once more resume their 
work among our needy people. 

On the 30th we had a wedding. One of our 
school teachers was married to the chief’s 
daughter. 

Several souls have also accepted Christ 
during this month. Pray for them that they 
may follow on to know the Lord. 

And now August is gone, September with 
its rains has already made some inroads in 
our full program. 

We thank God for keeping us this month 
and bringing us to the beginning of another 
new one. We know that He is able for any 
emergency and trust Him for the months 
which lie ahead. 


“Lost yesterday, between sunrise and 
sunset, two golden hours, each studded with 
60 diamond minutes. No reward offered for 
they can never be found again.” 

* * * 

There is no new wrinkle in human con- 

duct, they were doing it in Jesus’ day. 
* * * 

Wise people enjoy what they have, fools 

fight to own most of the earth. 
* * * 

Vanish your needless fears or you will 

become their victim. Wi 
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MESSENGER PULPIT 








THE PRIMACY OF FOREIGN MISSIONS 
By James R. Graham, 

Since, then, cleansing judgments must 
precede the attaining of the objective of the 
kingdom, and the universal offer of grace 
must precede the outpouring of judgment, it 
follows that God’s primary concern for this 
age is the missionary program for the evan- 
gelization of all the nations. 


If the cumulative testimony of the first five 
propositions, as evidenced from Scripture, is 
accepted, the conclusion as set forth in 
proposition number six is unavoidable. The 
final sign that Christ gave of the end of the 
age in Matthew 24 was, “And this gospel of 
the kingdom shall be preached in all the 
world unto witness unto all nations, and then 
shall the end come!” That this world-wide 
evangelization is not merely a sign but ac- 
tually a condition of the coming of Christ 
would seem apparent from the record con- 
tained in the first chapter of Acts. It will 
be noted from verse 3 that the topic upon 
which the risen Christ discoursed to His dis- 
ciples during the post-resurrection period of 
forty days was “the things pertaining to the 
kingdom of God.” He undoubtedly made 
plain to the whole group that He had set 
forth to the two on the way to Emmaus, that 
His future glory must have been preceded 
by His redemptive suffering (Luke 24:26, 27; I 
Peter 1:11). After forty days of intensive 
instruction they comprehended the fact that 
the Lion of the Tribe of Judah could not 
reign until the sacrificial lamb had been 
slain. 

But v. 6 says in effect, “Since you have 
now suffered as the Lamb and been raised 
by the power of God, will you not here and 
now restore again the Kingdom to Israel?” 
They were themselves ignorant of the prin- 
ciples we have discussed in Propositions III, 
IV, and V of our series. Since He had dis- 
charged His legal obligation to the Father 
God (Heb. 10:4-10; Psalm 40:8; Isaiah 53:10) 
and toward the adversary Satan (Heb. 2:14; 
I John 3:8), why need there be any further 
delay in setting up His divinely ordered 
Kingdom? They overlooked the fact that 








He assumed a further moral obligation to 
the citizens of a world lying in the lap of 
Satan, to offer them emancipation, amnesty, 
eternal life. So He replies that it is not per- 
mitted to them to know the secret of the 
exact time; that is locked in the counsels of 
the Father, “But ... ye shall be witnesses 
unto me... unto the uttermost parts of the 
earth.” After these parting words He was 
raptured immediately up to heaven and they 
saw Him disappear in a cloud. Perplexed and 
bewildered they stared vacantly upward un- 
til the two heavenly visitants assured them 
that He would return to fulfill His end of the 
program, after the disciples have carried out 
the commission that He has given them. 
Failure to apprehend the underlying thought 
in this connection is fatal to a clear under- 
standing of the primary purpose of God in 
this age. 

It is illuminating to observe that God con- 
fines Himself to the service and testimony of 
His people in all that they are able to do. 
He only does those things directly, that He 
can not do through the agency of His peo- 
ple. No mere creature could possibly be 
qualified to redeem a world, nor could any 
man or group of men possibly rid the world 
of “the rulers of darkness” or shut Satan 
up in the bottomless pit, or set up the Di- 
vine Government and Kingdom. All these 
things must be done personally by God in 
the person of His eternal Son. But witness 
of His redemptive work and glorious King- 
dom, His people can (through the enduement 
of His Spirit) and must. There are many 
predicted signs of the Lord’s coming: the 
return of Israel to the land, the spread of 
apostasy and lawlessness, the rise of the 
Dictators, wars, famines, pestilences, earth- 
quakes, but the coming of Christ does not 
await or depend upon any of these things. 


As I write this I am whirling along on a 
transcontinental train. I can look out and 
see a highway paralleling our course, tele- 
graph poles and lines, and there are oc- 
casional stations that are dotted on the rail- 
road. All of these are indicators that we are 
on a regular course of communication and 
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the stations are markers of our position and 
progress, but the train does not depend on 
any of these things to arrive at its destina- 
tion. It depends upon and follows the steel 
rails thet stretch before it and which were 
laid by the railroad company. 

The signs of the coming of Christ mention- 
ed above are within the permissive will of 
a Sovereign God, and they are all a grief to 
His heart, and none are of primary concern 
to the Christian. They are to be observed as 
markers and warnings, but there is nothing 
that humble believers can do about it. We 
could find it in our hearts to wish that the 
“sreat prophetic teachers” would do less 
expounding upon the fulfillment of signs, 
much of which is highly speculative, and 
lay more emphasis upon that which is the 
business of the believer, which he can do 
something about, and which will bring the 
King back—lend all possible aid in building 
in the desert of sin and iniquity of this 
world a highway of testimony for our God, 
vindicating Him in the remission of sins 
of all who will believe, and in the outpour- 
ing of judgment upon the rejecters. 

It is His desire that every creature should 
have a reasonable chance to know of His 
grace and Salvation. Wherever His gospel 
has been adequately preached and His right- 
eousness has been vindicated that locality 
ceases to be His primary concern. 


We may illustrate our point by the cam- 
paign methods of a candidate for governor 
of a state. He maps out plans to give cam- 
paign speeches in every part of the state. 
He does not entertain the slightest hope 
that everyone in any section will vote for 
him. So after promoting his interests as well 
aS is reasonably possible in any area, that 
area ceases to be his primary personal con- 
cern. He does not cast it off, but leaves his 
managers to establish headquarters to con- 
serve his gains, while the candidate pushes 
on elsewhere. Obviously, then, the Western 
countries of Hurope and America where the 
gospel has had currency for centuries and 
has now been apostatized from, have long 
since ceased to be Christ’s primary concern. 
The reaping is over, from henceforth there 
can be in these nations only garnering and 
a little gleaning. That there will ever be 
any great ingathering in these nations is a 
delusion of the father of lies to retard the 


business of getting the gospel to the regions. 
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Saturday, DECEMBER 13 


Pray for the C.I.M. 
Board Members 


That they may work to- 
gether unitedly in making 
plans for the Congo field be- 
ing, “stedfast, unmoveable, 
always abounding in the 
work of the Lord, forasmuch 
as ye know that your labour 
is not in vain in the Lord.” 


I Cor. 15:58. 


beyond. It is contrary to all sacred history, 
the principles of Scripture and its unequivo- 
cal declarations; great and lasting revivals 
never come out of widespread apostasy. ‘‘As 
it was in the days of Noah so shall it be in 
the days of the Son of man.” The picture is 
one of unbridled debauchery and _ license. 
If there was a turning before that judgment 
there will be a turning now. “Iniquity shall 
abound:and the love of many shall wax cold 

. and this gospel of the Kingdom shall be 
preached in all the world...” A falling 
away on one hand and a propagation on the 
other. The condition of the last church of 
the seven, that of Laodicea, presents anything 
but a picture of revival. 

The business of the companies of belivers 
in these homelands is to adorn themselves 
for the coming of the Bridegroom; to keep 
the lamp of their testimony burning bright- 
ly, warning, rebuking, exhorting, gleaning, 
but most of all to thrust forth into the har- 
vest fields of heathen nations those who bear 
tidings of the amnesty offered by the King, 
upholding them constantly by prayer and 
giving. 

The spearhead of the campaign is in the 
regions beyond and every true soldier must 
volunteer for the service of the King or be 
a slacker. He must have on the uniform. If 
he has the spirit of a real soldier he will de- 
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sire to be in the forefront of the battle and 
will ask to be so assigned. The final alloca- 
tion rests with the captain as to whether one 
will remain in the supporting cast, the 
Service of Supplies, or whether one is sent 
to the front lines. It is always noticeable 
that those who are of real value in tarrying 
by the stuff are those who fain would have 
gone down to the battle. Sad it is that the 
majority of those who remain behind are 
allowed by the captain to do so because 
spiritually speaking they have flat feet and 
leaky hearts! All such do not “feel a call” 
to the foreign mission service! Rather do 
they “feel a call” to assume pastorates at 
five thousand per year as befits their supe- 
rior intellectual training and attainments! 
They are content to let those who “feel a 
call” be budgeted at $48.00 per month and 
sent forth to jeopardize their lives among 
the diseases and dangers of Africa or Asia 
or South America or the Islands of the Sea! 
It is significant that the hard work of reap- 
ing has always been assigned to men, while 
women have been able to do the gleaning. 
The application in this connection is obvious- 
ly not to sex but to spiritual quality! 
What Is A Call? 

We cannot conclude this discussion with- 
out a word about this matter of a call. 

I have asked many a young person who has 
told me in interviews that he or she has 
never had or felt a call to missionary serv- 
ice, to kindly give me a definition of this 
thing they term a “call.” If they make any 
attempt at all to define it, it is a halting de- 
scription of some particular hunch, burden, 
vision or subjective experience that they 
deem it necessary to have! We ask them if 
they “feel” saved! Then the utter specious- 
ness of the whole febric of propaganda about 
a “missionary call” becomes apparent to 
them. They are well enough instructed to 
know that salvation depends not upon feel- 
ing but upon heart acceptance of the Word 
of God concerning the sinner and the Sav- 
ior. By the same token the service of our 
Christ does not depend upon feeling but 
upon the Word of Command. Practically all 
the early disciples were foreign missionaries. 
The contention that there must be some sub- 
jective experience that constitutes a “call” is 
twin-brother to the vagaries of Pentecosta- 
lism. 

Mind you, we are not denying the reality 
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of the special burden for the lost in heathen 
lands that is laid upon some, nor the ac- 
tuality of certain subjective experiences. Nor 
do we even deny the actuality of certain 
definite manifestations of the Spirit that are 
sporadically vouchsafed to some in this age, 
even to the speaking in tongues. Our con- 
troversy is with those who insist that such 
experiences are necessary to all as an evi- 
dence of salvation and the setting up any 
subjective experiefce as a qualification for 
service. There is a blanket call to salvation 
for all who believé; there is a blanket call for 
service for all believers who will obey. 

We have tried to show that the Kingdom 
and reign of Christ is the divine objective 
and the evangelization of the nations, the 
vindication of the divine righteousness to 
the ends of the earth, is the means to the 
end. It is to the prosecution of this supreme 
effort, this primary business, that every 
stouthearted soldier of Christ is called. 

The carrying out of the highest and holi- 
est will of God motivated the foreign mis- 
sion of the Incarnate Son. Can we, His 
blood-bought ones, be committed to any less? 
Lord, give us faith and strength the road to 

build, 
To see the promise of the Day fulfilled, 
When war shall be no more and strife shall 
cease, 
Upon the Highway of the Prince of Peace. 
—Reprint from “Christian Action.” 


BOARD MEETING (Cont. from page 16) 
Retirement and incapacitated 

missionaries 2,605.68 
Administrative and home base.......... 11,632.00 
Ses hte See ett aie eee $136,095.67 
Conference Responsibility 

Responsibility for the allowances, field 
budget, passage and missionary education 
is assumed by the respective conferences for 
the missionaries they have authorized send- 
ing out with the major share of the admin- 
istrative money being underwritten by the 
two charter conferences. Really the respon- 
sibility goes back to the congregation and 
their members who are faithful stewards of 
the wealth and property God has entrusted 
to them. Friends, families and other church- 
es also support missionaries fully or in part 
and give faithfully to other needs of the 
work. 
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Other Special Needs 

Official endorsement was given by the 
Board for other special needs to be brought 
to the attention of the constituency for sup- 
ply as the Lord directs and enables. In 
this Hst are included the Central Bible 
School, Church building funds, Charlesville 
Medical Center, Banga Station development, 
Inter-Station Communication, Ladies’ Auxil- 
iary Shipping fund and Extension and Ex- 
pansion work. Missionaries will also pre- 
sent specific needs to individuals and groups 
from time to time. 

This six figure budget gives the appear- 
ance of a large work. Some one exclaimed, 
“My, but missionary work is expensive!” 
But, if it is shared by many it is possible 
and the rewards are great and God multi- 
plies even these large sums many times. 

Further Cooperation in Congo 

The Board approved action of the Field 
Committee for a basis of co-operation with 
the Mennonite Brethren Mission in Congo 
in a teachers’ training school known in 
Congo as Ecole.de Moniteurs. It was also 
decided to invite the Kleine Gemeinde of 
Canada to affiliate with the C.I.M. in send- 
ing missionaries to Congo. The Field Com- 
mittee had presented a basis of co-operation 
for U.T.M. Stations that wish to come under 
the administration of C.I.M. and the same 
was approved by the Board. 

Annuity Gifts Authorized 

Definite plans were laid for the acceptance 
and investments of Annuity Gifts to the 
Mission. A committee of three was elected 
to authorize acceptance of individual gifts 
and advise on wise investment of the same. 
Two, two thousand dollar gifts have been 
accepted and contracts given to the an- 
nuitants. 

No new candidates were presented for ac- 
ceptance at the sessions and the stationing 
of new missionaries now in Belgium was 
left to the Executive Committee or until the 
Annual meeting of the full board in April. 


FINANCIAL REPORT 
Receipts for the month of August and 
September, 1952 


CENTRAL 
Missionary Allowances ..............00...... $ 106.92 
Clothing 4te.as tence tetas nb ie 3.00 
FGCU CATION sca nce ad ae inlet chee 15.37 
STON CTA coc Nap ktaeel ete eee eee 1184.92 
Special: 


Ladies’ Auxiliary 
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Churches and Bible Schools .... 250.00 
Miller-Oyer Legacy. .00.0......000.00.02.-- 206.25 
PATINULLY CAI noe oes fe 1000.00 
TOTAL CENTRAL .2...0000000).. $ 2,766.46 
E. M. C: 
Missionary Allowances .................... $ 2000.00 
CloUni0g We ek ee ee 264.32 
General (haces eee eee 3000.00 
Insurance: 26) ss eee wees 145.54 
Miscéllanéouss,..nt ied. ae) ok ee 540.54 
Special: 

Ladies’ Auxiliary— 
—Churches and Bible Schools 1486.08 
Ladies’ Auxiliary—C.I.M. Share 135.00 


Mutena Station—Dispensary ...... 6.50 


Missionary Rest Home ................ 95.35 
Miller-Oyer Legacy. -...00.........0.......- 1328.72 
Personal to Rev. A. D. Graber .... 40.00 
Personal to Mr. and Mrs. Loyd 

Brown SE LA eee eee 152.51 
Personal to Rev. Glenn Rocke .. 25.00 
Personal to Rev. James Bertsche 25.00 

TOTAL BLS ae ete ke $ 9,244.56 

Missionary Allowances ............0....... $ 729.42 
Education of Missionaries ................ 275.52 
Insrance :<c..coded- mend 6 ott eee 211.44 
PP BSSOBO pac. ecceseee tee ee 238.14 
Special: 

Personal to Arthur Janz .............. 50.00 

TOTAIGE NER cies ok ee $ 1,504.52 

GENERAL 
Missionary Allowances ...................... $ 3055.06 
Education of Missionaries ................ 850.00 
Promotional’ it. xii oid ae .50 
Clothing: - 5. ss) hoa dete: ieee ee 25.00 
HOUCHTIONA! 03 eck ee 20.00 
INSUPENCE TAS. nu cktetiere eee 488.07 
Operating Budget... esa 1023.20 
C.LM> History?.al.Gee.6 eb ee 11.50 
Special: 
Ladies’ Auxiliary— 

Churches and Bible Schools .... 11.00 
Miller-Oyer Legacy ~......0.0.0000.0000- 480.25 
Personal to Mr. and Mrs. Sam 

BG Bor vo, srcqssbiec, anactd geet oes ae 13.00 
Personal to Rev. and Mrs. W. E. 

PEG GP nose 11.30 


Personal to Rev. Elmer J. Dick 1.00 


Personal ita: P.4J;-Enns) 225 oh ae 40.00 
Personal to Mrs. Loyd Brown .... 10.00 
TOTAL GENERAL q..ccccccp-ctecks $6,039.88 
OTHER 
Missionary Allowances .................... $ 137.50 
Evangelistio (“202 2 See eee 50.00 
Promotional sorte eee ais 3.00 
Special: 
Ladies’ Auxiliary of C.I.M. ........ 18.30 
Miller-Oyer Legacy -.0000..00..00..... 668.75 
Personal to Miss Aganetha 
Friesen «a. 22020535. a 15.00 
Personal to Miss Lena Friesen 15.00 
Personal to Mrs. Loyd Brown .... 3.00 
Personal to Dr. and Mrs. 
Sch warts i SAU Caen ie 40.00 
TOTAL OTHER @)..c eee $ 950.55 
GRAND TOTAL Gish: 97.308 $20,505.97 
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Along African Paths 


A Stirring Colored Sound Film of AFRICA. 


Produced by Dr, and Mrs. Curtis Bowman 
in Cooperation with H. A. Driver 


for the 


Congo Inland Mission 


A United Mennonite Mission to Africa 
Two 50 Minute Reels 


| PART I 
Along African Paths with 
the Pagan Animistic African 


See the Pagan Animistic African as David Livingstone found him 75 years : 
ago and as the-missionary still finds him today. Also, unusual flora and 
fauna, birds, animals and scenery. 


PART II 
Along African Paths with the Missionary 


. . or light breaks on the dark continent. Scenes taken by Dr. Bowman as 
they were guests on more than 50 mission stations in Nigeria, French Equa- 
torial Africa, Belgian Congo, Ugandi, Tanganyika, Kenya, Ethiopia and 
Egypt. 


. Write to the C. I .M. office for engagements to have this film shown in 
your community, 


er , CONGO INLAND MISSION 
4610 South Woodlawn Avenue Chicago 15, Illinois 
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Inquiry, Prayer and Support | 


Are Solicited for the New 
C.I.M. Central Bible and Pastoral Training 
School | 


FIRST CLASS TO BE ENROLLED JANUARY, 1953 
AT C.IL.M. TSHIKAPA 


STUDENTS TO COME FROM OUR ENTIRE 
C: I. M. TERRITORY 


TO OFFER —More and better Bible Training for - Congo 
Teacher Evangelists ; 


—Advanced pastoral training for Congo Church 
leaders 


TO BUILD -—A strong Congo Christian community | 


TO ENSURE —An enduring Congo Church 


A Contribution Now Is An Investment | 
In the Congo Church Ot Tomorrow 


H. A, DRIVER, Treasurer : 
4610 South Woodlawn Avenue, Chicago 15, Illinois 





